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PREFACE. 



IN introducing a new Work to the Public, it is expect*- 
ed that some account should be given of its incep- 
tion, design, scope, and prosecution. 

Whilst delivering a course of lectures two years 
since in Providence, on MediaBval Bostory, I found no 
geographical work in English Literature, illustrating 
that period to which I could refer. This want suggested 
the present work. 

The Geography of the Ancient World presents no 
such deficiency, having been elucidated since the seven- 
teenth century by the master-i];imds of Cellarius, Clu- 
verius, Danville, and still more recently by Ben- 
nel, Mannert, Heeren, Uckert, and others. Much 
light has also been thrown on the remote ages of civili- 
zation by the late philological discoveries in Egypt and 
Persia, and the excavations of Nineveh. 

Yet the no less important period of the Middle 
Ages, though so thoroughly investigated by the modem 
Historian, has still remained comparatively neglected by 
the Greographer. 

Medieeval Atlases hav6 been published by C; Eru$e 
(translated into French by Eelix Ansart>and by Cl^arli^ 
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Spnmer ; but these being defective in letter-press, con- 
taining only scanty notes^ and mere dry, historical 
tables, leave the student to depend on his own re- 
sources in the explanation of the maps. 

Thus no general comprehensive Greography, embra- 
cing the mediaBval times down to the close of the 
fifteenth century, has yet appeared to supply the want 
which must be felt by every student of Gibbon, Hal- 
lam, Sismondi, Guizot, and the other numerous writers 
treating of that era. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that my collectanea, 
made during my long residence in Italy and Greece, 
together with my notes of travel in the East — ^partly em- 
bodied in my Providence Lectures — ^might fumigh me 
with ample materials for the composition of a work 
which would supply, at least in part, the wants of the 
student of Mediaeval History. 

Having met with encouragement from my publish- . 
ers, the idea has been carried out, and I now offer to 
the public the " World in the Middle Agea/' 

1 have attempted to present an accurate geographi- 
cal description of the world during the different periods 
of time from the ultimate division of the Eoman Em- 
pire at the death of Theodosius the Great, a.d. 395, 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks in the East^ and the discovery of America in the 
West. 

That the dry details of Geography might not be- 
come tedious, I have occasionally, introduced personal 
sketches, aiid notices of medisBval institutions, with side- 
glances at the religions, languages^ and literatures of the 
different nations. 
- I have endeavored likewise to give that prominence 
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to the Scandinavians^ the Sclavonians, Tartars, and 
other Eastern tribes whieh their important influence on 
history demands ; but which hitherto has been d^ed 
them. 

In the Geography of Ecclesiastical History, I have 
followed Kev. John E. Wiltsch. I have entered into 
more than usual detail on the Byzantine Empire, 
Greece, and the Eastern States, both with the hope of 
illustrating the brilliant pages of Gibbon and the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades ; and in view of the impor- 
tant part which these Countries are about to act in the 
present crisis that seems to threaten the entire political 
system of Europe. 

I am indebted for the selection of my maps, to Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene's translation of Dr. Spruner's 
great Historical Atlas. 

For my authorities, I refer the reader to the foot- 
notes, and the list of authors on the closing page of the 
Work. I have also careftdly compiled Historical and 
Geographical Indices, referring to the munber of the 
paragraph in every instance where the name occurs. 

I would ask the kind forbearance of the Public with 
regard to some occasional foreign expressions or turns 
of thought, which possibly may betray the author as a 
Dane. 

If this, my first attempt in the field of Historical 
Geography, should be favorably received by the Public, 
I might perhaps find myself emboldened to imdertake 
the still more arduous task of preparing an Historical 
Geography of the Modem Worlds uiaiform with the pre- 
sent. 

This would embrace, not onfy the geographical 
changes and political revolutions of modem Europe 
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during the last three centimes, but likewise the highly 
important Colonial Greography of Asia, Africa, and Ame* 
rica. ^special attention would then be devoted to the 
rise, progrefis, emancipation, and gigantic development 
«f the BepubUc of the United States. 

The materials for 8Uch an undertaking are in part 
collected, the plan la^ down, the maps selected, and I 
only await the encouragement of the Literary Bepublic 
to cany my ideas into execution* 



The Aitthob. 



FraakUn and HaashlOl Cq1I^«, 

Lasgasixb, Pa., AprU liik, 1864 
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HISTOEICAL GEOGEAPHT OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 



CHAPTER L 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MEDIEVAL GEOGRAPHY ; THE 
GREAT HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
OF THAT PERIOD. 

1. General Remarks.— The Middle Age is the period dur- 
ing which nearly all the states, at the present day figuring on 
the world's stage, had their origin and development. The 
study of the political geography of those times, is therefore of 
the highest importance to the student of uniyersal history, in 
order that he may fully understand and bring before his 
mind's eye, as it were, the feudal institutions and diyisions, 
the relations of the nations to one another, and the successiye 
changes by reyolutions and conquests which took place in 
^yery part of the old world. But the details of such an his- 
torical geography, in which we should attempt to follow up 
every temporary change, extension or diminution of territory, 
in the single states and nations, would not only be immense 
and difficult to combine, but we would often be in want of the 
necessary materials. 'From the chroniclers of those remote 
times, we obti^n but scanty and y^ imperfect information ; 
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they were themselves deficient in the most simple geographical 
knowledge ; the few data, which they furnish here and there, 
are often erroneous or uncertain, mostly full of wonders and 
superstitions from the hearsay repetitions of credulous travel- 
lers, pilgrims or crusaders. Sometimes their reports disagree 
with the physical geography of the countries, or are contra- 
dicted by the relations of other writers of the same time. 

We shall therefore limit our manual of medieval geogra- 
phy, to a general description of the political position of Eu- 
rope, and the adjacent parts of western Asia and northern 
Africa, during eight of the most important periods of universa? 
history, between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries, which 
are illustrated by the annexed six general historical maps. 

2. General Division op Medieval Geography. 

Period I. — The political geography of the Bx)man Em- 
pire^ after its final division in eastern and western Bome, be- 
tween the emperors Arcadius and Honorius in a. d. 395. It 
exhibits, likewise, the geographical and ethnographical posi- 
tion of all the different Barbarian nations of the north and 
east, towards the close of the fourth century, immediately before 
the beginning of the great migration, the successive develop- 
ment of which forms, as it were, the separate periods of medie- 
val geography. 

Period II. — The political geography of Europe and the 
adjacent parts of Asia and Africa at the beginning of the sixth 
century, before the accession of Justinian I. in a. d. 527. It 
presents the results of the first period of the great migration 
of the northern nations, and their settlements in the provinces 
of the then no longer existing western Koman empire. 

Period III. — The political geography of Europe towards 
the close of the sixth century, after the conquest of central 
Europe by the Avars, and of Italy by the Lombards, forming 
the termination of the second period of the great migrations 
from the north and the east. 

Period IV. — The political geography of Europe, western 
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and central Asia, and norihem Africa, at the beginning of the 
ninth century daring the reign of Charlemagney and the 
highest development of the Saracenic Empire under the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Bagdad and the Ommiyad Emirs of 
Cordova. 

Period Y. — The political geography of all the states in 
Europe, western Asia and northern Africa, at the death ^ the 
Emperor Otho the Crreat, about a. d. 973, at the time of the 
final constitution and consolidation of nearly all the great Eu- 
ropean states, which later take a prominent part in the politi- 
cal events of Europe. 

Period YI. — The political geography of the old world, 
during the tim£s of the Crusades^ from the close of the 
eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Period YII. — The political geography of Europe and 
Asia towards the close of the fourteenth century, at the time 
of the feudal wars between the English and French Crowns^ 
the progress of the Ottoman Jktrks, and the widest extent 
of the Moi^ol empire of TamerlaTte. 

Period YIIL — The political geography of Europe and 
western Asia towards the close of the fifteenth century, after 
the destruction of the Byzantine Empire in a. d. 1453, the 
reorganization of the German Empire by Maximilian, the 
extinction of the Moorish Kingdom of Granada and the 
discovery of America in a, d. 1492. 

These eight general periods are delineated m the accom- 
panying Atlas of six historical maps. The Ist and 2d Pe- 
riods are each represented in their proper maps. The 3d 
Period embraces the second and the third maps. The 4th, 
5th, and 6th Periods have each their own maps, while for 
the last two Periods, the 7th and 8th, one general map, illus- 
trating the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was thought 
sufficient. 

In order to facilitate the general iiurvey, and the compari- 
son of one map with another, we have carefully given ^e same 
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ixiUjT to all the leading nationB in the different saoceeding 
periods. Thiis, for instance, the stndent will find crimson 
tluronghout all the maps for the Greek or Byzantine empire ; 
ydUno for all the Germanic and Scandinavian nations ; violet 
as a general color for the Slavic or Sclavonian tribes ; dank 
green for the Chudish or Finnish races ; blue for the Saracens 
or Arabs ; sea green for the Huns ; orange for the Chazars, 
and minium red for their Tartar brothers, the Turks. Simi- 
lar modifications of color go through all the maps to indicate 
the subdivisions of Britons, Scots, Picts, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
Swedes, and others. In the single maps will be found only 
those divisions, cities, battle-fields, &c., which belong to the 
period reviewed ; a few names have unhappily been left out, 
either by the inattention of the draughtsman, or the want of 
space, but they will be mentioned, and their position fixed in 
the text of our manual. Only the most important mountain 
chains, dividing the countries, have been given, because the 
complete detail of physical geography would have rendered the 
names less distinct on maps of so small a scale, and the stu- 
dent is therefore requested to compare our historical maps 
with some accurate maps of the conmion modem geography. 
Finally, we have been particularly careful to give the ancient 
Greek, Boman, Arabic or Barbaric names of countries, cities, 
mountains, rivers, exactly as th^ were used at the time, with 
their modem name, affixed, and to follow up the progressing 
changes faithfully, during every period of the middle ages, 
in order to accustom the attentive student to the gradual 
formation of so many names, the etymology of which, would 
otherwise be difficult to understand* For the same reason we 
have attempted to enliven our geographical survey by some 
few characteristic sketches of the different nationalities, Scandi- 
navian, Sclavonian, and others, and we have paid the most care* 
fttl attention to the chronological accuracy of the dates given, that 
our essay on political geography might serve at the same time, 
the purposes of an historical Guide through the maze of the 
middle ages. 
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I. THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

3. Limits. — We presient in this map the extent of the Ro- 
man empire in the course of the foortii century. At the deiCtfa 
of Theodosius, in the year 395 of our era, it still had nearly the 
game frontiers as nnder Augustas, about 14 b. c. The con- 
quests of Trajan, between a. d. 103-1 16, extended the empire be* 
yond the Danube by the subjection of Dacia (the present Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia and Wallachia). In the east the Romans had 
taken possession of the northern part of Mediae Armenia, all 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Arabia Fetnga, and they had com- 
mercial establishments and garrisons along the Red Sea, as 
far as Muza (Mocha), and Athana (Aden), on the Arabian 
coast. Yet these brilliant acquisitions were already given up 
by the peaceable Hadrian ; and the Syrian desert, the Eu- 
phrates, the upper Tigris, Mount Taurus, and Mount Caucasus 
remained henceforth the farthest eastern frontier of the empire, 
against the Parthians and New Persians. Thus the events of 
the time had proved the wisdom of Theodosius, who gave the 
prndent advice to his successors never to exceed those limits, 
which it seemed that nature herself had assigned for the Ro- 
man sway: — on the north they were Mount Caucasus, the 
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Pantus Euxinus or Black Sea, the Danube, the Rhine, the 
North Sea, and, in the isknd of Britain, the wall of Hadrian 
— the Picts' wall— -extending from the Tyne across to the 
bay of Solway, near Carlisle. The waves of the Atlantic 
secured the west, and the burning sands of the great Li- 
byan desert, the southern borders of the empire. But these 
immense frontier-lines had already been invaded by the Bar- 
barians in the north ; a great part of Gaul lay in ruins, and 
we shall, in another place, indicate the settlements which 
the warlike tribes had obtained within the bosom of the em- 
pire itself. 

4. Division. — At an earlier period the Koman state had 
been divided into Senatorial and Imperial provinces. With 
Diocletian, in a. d. 285, begins the times of divisions : first, 
into tetrarchies, then, under Constantino, into dioceses, with 
different modifications, until, at the decease of Theodosius, 
the final separation into an Eastern and Western empire be- 
comes definitive, and continues (50) until the overthrow of 
western Borne, in a. d. 476. 

5. Subdivisions. — Each of the two empires was divided 
into Prafectures^ governed by praetorial prsBfects nominated by 
the emperor. Every one of these preefectures was again subdi- 
vided into dioceses-^WBcesc5 — ^under vicars — vicarii — or vice- 
prsefects, who received their orders from the prsefects. The dio- 
ceses had again their provinces — provincia — and their regions 
— regiones — ^all according to their importance or position, and 
were ruled by proconsuls, consulars, presidents or correctors. 
Constantinople and Borne were the capitals ; but they enjoyed 
the privilege of being excluded from the provincial division, and 
had their own peculiar administration and governor, who, un- 
der the name of city-prsefect — -prafectiLS urbis — enjoyed a 
power similar, at least, to that of the praetorial prsefects. In 
all the frontier provinces and garrisoned towns, there were, 
besides, military commanders, called counts — comiies — and 
dukes — dtices — ^at the head of the troops. 
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L THE EASTERN EMPIRK 

6. Limits. — It was separated from the western empire 
in Europe, by the rivers Drinm (now the black Drin), a 
tributary of the Save in Moesia and by the Burbana (now Bo- 
jana) which discharges itself in the lake JLabecUis (now of 
Scutari or Scodra) ; in Africa, by the great Syrtis and the 
deserts, extending southward into the interior. On the north 
side of the Pontus Euxinus, the southern coast of the Cher- 
sonesus Taurica (now the Crimea), with the towns of Cher son 
(now Sevastopol) and Theodosia (now Caffa), belonged like- 
wise to the eastern empire. 

7. Capital. — Constantinople, founded by Constantino in 
330, on the site of Byzantium, in antiquity, a rich and flour- 
ishing town, which, however, during the civil wars between 
Severus and Gallienus, in a. d. 196, had suffered a great deso- 
lation. The particular advantage and beauty of its situation, 
on a projecting triangle, formed by the Bosphorus, the Propon- 
tis, and the magnificent gulf or harbor of the Golden Horn, 
were so great, the communication by water with Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, so easy, its strong central position so defensible, 
the environs so fertile, and the climate so mild and healthy 
(41^ 1' 10^^ northern latitude), that Constantino could not 
have made a better choice for his new Christian capital, and 
might well consider it as a divine inspiration. Constantinople 
was built entirely after the model of Rome, and called New 
Kome in the beginning. Its circumference was sixteen miles, 
but the walls were afterwards extended on the west,* embrac- 
ing, like Eome, seven hills and fourteen regions, of which the 

^ The wall of TheodoBins JL was constructed in the year 413. It 
embraced the Hebdomon or seyenth hill, with the old palace of Con- 
stantine still standing in its ruini. The suburb of BlachernDe^ on the 
northwestern angle, was taken into the city walls by Heraclius, in 620, 
and strongly fortified with towers and ditches by Leo, the ArmeniaD* 
during the Bulgarian war, in 816. 
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tliirteentli, that of Sykena (Pera and Ghilata), lay beyond the 
Golden Horn — ro K^s, Xpva^oKipa^. The harbor was shut by 
a chain, behind which lay a line of battle-ships for defence. 
The strong walls, the towers, and the castles on the three an- 
gles of the city, rf *AKp<$7roXis> rh KvicXco^cov or 'Einxwru/jytoi', 
and at BXaxcpvoi were considered impregnable. A broad 
avenue — rj /acot;— ran through the city from east to west ; several 
squares and market-places — Augustceunij Chrysomihumj* 
Fo a ( onstantinij Theodosity Arcadiij Artqpolium, SlraU- 
gion, and others — ^splendid aqueducts, fountains, Nv/Ai/rota, 
baths, Aovrpa ; cisterns, Kurr^vai ; served for ornament and 
comfort. Among the magnificent public buildings, we men- 
tion the circus, 6 'I^nroSpd/Aos ; the two theatres, the great pa- 
lace, TO AvoKTopovy with the court Triclinium (^ XaA#c^), the 
Chrysotriclinium, the Forphyra, the Daphne, the TruUus (so 
called from its cupola), the Tzycanisterium, or place for mili- 
tary exercises, many other imperial palaces, t^s May^'ovpos, 
r&v BXax€pvci>v> rc^ BovKoXiavro^j Aavpuucov ; the tribunals or 
palaces for the Senate and State officers, fbr the Patriarchs 
and Prelates; the arsenals. Armamentaria (ra Mayyam); 
the immense storehouses; among the numerous and gaudy 
churches, those of Santa Sophia^ the Fantokrator, the Fam- 
makaristoSy the Holy Apostles, and Santa Irene; many 
convents, monasteries and pious institutiouB ; and finally, on 
the westerm city walls {rh xepcrala rc(x>7)> the splendid still pre^ 
served palace of Hebdomon (now T^iour- Serai), Outside of 
the city, along the banks of the Bosphorus, both in Europe 
and in Asia Minor, were situated numerous palaces, convents, 
eountry-seaibs and gardens. The canal from Pera to the Pon- 
tus with its shores, was called the Strait, ro %r€v6v or rb 
KarasTcvov. Constantino, to adorn his new creation, plundered 
the other cities of Greece and Asia Minor of their artistical 

^ The golden Mile-stone^ at th« entrance of the Palace, from whica 
started the principal high-roads of the Eastern Empire, like those of the 
Western from Rome. 

* Founded by Constantino, but rebidlt by Justinian I in a. p. 68JL 
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treasures, columns, monuments, and heathen statues, whidi, in 
part, were transformed into Christian Saints, while their citi- 
zens were ordered to inhabit Constantinople, and even the 
proud Bomans were induced, by flattery and privileges, to fol- 
low the Imperial Court.* 

8. Division. — The Eastern Empire was divided into two 
praefectures, that of the Orient and that of Illyria; these were 
again subdivided into seven dioceses, comprising sixty or sixty- 
one provinces, which we shall now describe from records of the 
time.* 

Pr-efecttjre of the Orient. 

9. Extent and Division. — It was much more extensive 
than that of Illyria, comprehending all the possessions of the 
Eastern Empire in Asia and Africa, and one-third of those 
situated in Europe; it was divided into five dioceses — Orient, 
Egypt, Asia, Fontus, and Thrace — ^which were subdivided 
into fifty provinces. 

10. Diocese of the Orient. — This diocese was governed 
by a Count — Comes Orientis — ^who, on account of the import- 
ance of his trust, enjoyed the first rank among the vicarii of 
the east, and it consisted of the ancient provinces — Syria, 
Fhasnicia, Palestine, the northwestern part of Mesopotamia, 
the two Cilidce, Isauria, and the island of Cyprus, Of its 

* A thorough knowledge of the localities of Constantinople and its 
environs is necessary, in order to understand the Byzantine Historians. 
The best descriptions of Constantinople among the earlier writers, are 
those of Charles Dufresne (iii the collection of Byzantine Historians) 
and Gyllius ; among the modems, the Kavrrayriytdsf Venice, 1824, by 
a learned Greek prelate (in modern Greek), and Comtantinopolis und der 
Bosporus^ by von Hammer. Pesth, 1822, 2 Vols. A small but correct 
plan of medieval Constantinople is found in the excellent Historical At- 
las of Doctor Charles von Spruner, under No. 59. 

^ See the Imperial Register from the time of Theodosius, entitled: 
Notitia ittraqve dignitatum cum Orientis turn OcciderUis. Printed at 
the end of the Theodosian Code. 
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fifteen proTinees, the five first were governed by Gonsnlars; 
the other ten less important by Presidents. Dukes with 
bodies of troops were placed in Palestine SalutariSy Phoenicia 
LibanensiSy Syria EuphratensiSy Osrhoene and Arabia, for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. These fifteen pro- 
yinces of the Oriental diocese were according to their rank : 
Ist, FaltBStina Prima; 2d, Phamicia Maritima ; 3d, 
Syria ; 4th, Cilicia Prima ; 6th, Cyprus ; 6th, PakesHna 
SaltUaris ; 7th, Pakestina Secunda ; 8th, Phcenicia Liban- 
ensis ; 9th, Syria Euphratensis ; 10th, Syria Scdutaris; 
1 1th, Osrhoene ; 12th, Mesopotamia ; 13th, Cilicia Secunda ; 
14th, Arabia; 15th, Jkauria. In our description of these 
provinces we shall follow a more regular geographical order, 
beginning with the south and proceeding toward the nortL 

1 L I. PALiESTiNA Tertia or SoliUariSy' comprised the 
regions east and south of the Dead Sea, formerly belonging to 
Arabia Petraea (Ammonitis, Moabitis, and Idumaea). It ex- 
tended also across the valley of Arabah westward so as to take 
in Beersheba and Elusa. Petra, the ancient capital of the 
NabathceanSy in the deep romantic valley of Moses — Wady 
Musa — ^beneath Mount Horeb, was probably the metropolis. 

II. Paljbstina Prima, northwest of the former, extended 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and eastward across to the 
Dead Sea. Its metropolis was 0-esarea (now the ruins of Kais- 
sarieh), which had changed its ancient name, Turris StratoniSy 
when Herod the Great built his magnificent city with its arti- 
ficial harbor in honor of Cdssar Augustus.^ Jerusalem, or 
Aelia Capitolinay the venerable capital of the ancient Jews, 
held now only a second rank in the province, and it was not 
until one century later, at the Council of Ohalcedon, a. d. 
451-53, that it was erected into an independent Patriarchate, 

" This by-name, Satutary^ waa given to several provinces of both 
empires, on account of their thermal springs. 

^ Its name was CcBsarea PatcBstinOf to distinguish it from the Oap- 
padocian Ciesarea and the Caesarea Fhilippi (Faneas) in Trachonitis. 
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comprising the three Palestines.^ After the first almost total 
destruction of the city bj Titus in a. d. 70, Hadrian had be- 
gun to rebuild it as a Bomfm fortress, when the second terrible 
insurrection of the exasperated Jews under their mysterious 
leader, Barcochba, brought new disasters over the miserable 
population of Judaea. They were, in spite of their desperate 
valor, vanquished by the sword — ^a. d. 132-135 — ^and sold by 
thousands as slaves, or expelled to the coasts %/x of Africa. 
Hadrian then established a new Roman Colony on the «ruins ; 
a temple of Jupiter Oapitolinus rose on Mount Moriah, and 
statues of Venus and other Koman idols, as if in mockery, 
crowned the Calvary and Golgotha ; nay, the name of Jerusa- 
lem was anathematized, and the Eoman settlement was named 
Aelia Capitolina. But with the spread of Christianity, the 
pilgrims began to flock to Jerusalem ; the idols and heathen 
temples were destroyed ; Constantine and his mother, the pious 
Helena, erected splendid churches and hospitals for the recep- 
tion of the pilgrims at Jerusalem and Bethlehem in 326. Saint 
Hilarion brought his hermits with him from the Thebais in 
Egypt, and then the wilderness of Judah, the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and the valley of Jordan, became inhabited by 
thousands of recluses ; these austere anchorites lived in the 
natural grottoes and Caverns on -the dreary mountains, and 
united for worship in their conunon sanctuaries or laura^ 
which afterwards, by Pachymius, were placed under a severer 
monastic discipline as Kotvopui or monasteries. At the 
time we speak of (395) Santa Paula,* the noble Eoman lady, 

" The Patriarchate of Antiooh continued to rule the two FhoBnicitt 

and northern Arabia. 

* Santa Paula died in 404. We copied the beautiful inscription on her 

eepulchre in the grotto of the Nativity, during our visit to Bethlehem. 
Adapicia angitstum prcecisa in rape sepulcrum t 
Hospitium Pavlce est, eoelestia regna tenentis, 
Fratreniy cognates, Rcmam pairiamque relinqtiens 
Divitiaa sobolem Bethlehemite conditur antra. 
Sic proRsepe tuum, ChristCy atque hie myatica Magi 
Munera portantea, hominique Deoqtte dedere. 
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and her pious daughter Eustoohium, were building nunneries 
in Bethlehem; St. Eusebius had just been buried in the 
sepulchral vault of the grotto of the Natiyity, and his disciple 
St. Jerome, was then occupied in his rock-chamber with his 
Latin translation of the Sacred Scriptures, while the Goths 
were deyastating Borne and Italy. A century later St. Sa- 
bas founded his celebrated monastery in the valley of the 
Kidron.»° 

III. Paljsstina Secunda, east of the former, com- 
prehended Samaria, Gtdilee, and part of the Becapolis 
beyond Jordan. Its metropolis was Scythopolis, the ancient 
Bethshean (now Tell Beisan), situated in the valley of Jezreel, 
near the Jordan, with an Episcopal see and a celebrated mo^ 
nastery. 

lY. Arabia, east of the Jordan, consisted of the ancient 
Ituraea, Trachonitis, Auranitis and Batansea, bordering upon 
the great desert, with the metropolis Bostra (now Basra). 
The governor united the titles of Duke and President, and 
commanded the troops on the frontier. 

Y. Phgbnicia Maritima extended along Mount Lebanon 
and the sea. Its earlier metropolis was the old Phoenician 
Tyr — l^yrus — (now Sour), on its peninsula ; later, however, 
under the younger Theodosius, Berytus (now Beirut), the seat 
of the celebrated Eoman law-school, obtained that dignity. 

YI. Ph<enicia Libani or Libanesia {Libanensis)y on the 
east of Mount Lebanon, consisted of the ancient Coele-Syria 
and Palmyrene. Its capital was the magnificent and populous 
city of Damascus in its fertile plain, at the base of the Anti- 
Lebanon, and already at that period celebrated for its manu- 
factures of arms. Northward on the Orontes lay Emesa (now 
Hems), which had risen on the downfall of Palmyra in the war 
between Queen Zenobia and Aurelian, a. d.. 275. The latter 
city, in the desert toward the Euphrates, had lost its wealth 

^ Interesting details on the condition of Jerusalem, during tlie early 
Christian centuries are given in Pro£ Bobinson's Biblical Betearches 
in Palestine. VoL IL, page 3-27. 
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and splendor, thongli it still remained the great resting-place 
for the caravans from the east. 

12. VII. Syria Sectjnda or SalutariSj the ancient Apa- 
mene, lay north of the former, with its metropolis Apamea 
(now Famieh), in a strong position on a lake formed by the 
river Orontes. 

VIII. Syria Prima or Consuiaris, on ihe northern slope 
of Mount Lebanon, possessed the largest and most populous 
city of the diocese, splendid Antioch (now Andakieh), o» the 
Orontes, surrounded by gardens, vineyards and olive groves, 
the seat of all the delights and glitter of the East. It was the 
metropolis of the province, and the residence of the count ; 
and here were the arsenals and military ddp6ts of the em- 
pire. 

IX. Syria Euphratensis was situated west of the Eu- 
phrates, and contained the ancient Oyrrhestice and OommagenCi 
with the metropolis Hierapolis, syr. Bambyce (now Mam- 
beseh), at a short distance from the Euphrates (now Frat). 

13. X. Osrhoene, east of the former, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and the outskirts of the Empire, was then the 
contested battle-field with the Persians. It had formed part of 
the ancient Mesopotamia, and was defended toward the Tigris 
by the two celebrated fortresses of Nismis and Dara, which, 
however, alternately were conquered by the Persians, or re- 
taken by the Eomans. Edessa, called Callirrkoej from her 
pleasant springs (now Orfah), the metropolis, was likewise 
strongly fortified, and contained celebrated shield and armor 
factories, and the arsenals and d^p6ts for the armies on the 
Persian frontier. On the southeast of Edessa lay Theo* 
dosiopolisj the ancient Resain, rebuilt by the emperor whose 
name it took, in a rich and well watered region. 

XI. Mesopotamia, on the northeastern frontier, was form- 
ed of that smill strip of the ancient province of Mesopotamia 
called Sopkene, between the upper Euphrates and Tigris with 
the metropolis Amida (now Diabekir). 

14. XII. GiLicu Secvnda, the eastern part of the ancient 
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Cilicia campestris, the fertile and beautiful plain between 
the high mountain ranges of Amanus and Taurus, with the 
metropolis Anazarbus (now Ak-Sara!), on the river Pyramus, 

XIII. Cilicia Prima formed the rest, or the western part 
of the ancient Cilicia campestris, with the rich and commer- 
cial metropolis Tarsus on the Cydnus. 

XIV. IsAURiA, west of Cilicia Prima, comprised both the 
ancient Isauria and Cilicia 7Vach€ea. The mountaineers of 
this rugged and barren country still retained their old roving 
habits, wherefore a Count at the head of two legions united 
here the military and civil command. The metropolis was 
Seleucia Trachea (now Selefkieh), situated on the coast op- 
posite to the island of Cyprus. 

XV. The island of Cyprus, separated from the mainland 
of Asia Minor by the Cilician Straits — Aulon Cilidus — ^was 
still populous and highly cultivated ; and its metropolis Sala- 
mis, on the eastern coast, had recently taken the name of one 
of the sons of Constantino, and was called Constantia (now 
Costanza). 

15. Diocese op Egypt. — This diocese, the richest and 
most important of the empire, on account of its immense ex- 
port of grains for the provision of Constantinople, was governed 
by a Prsefect with the title of Augustalis, and a rank immedi- 
ately following that of the Comes Orientis ; but as he could 
only be chosen from the order of the Eoman Knights — Equites 
— ^the six provinces under his diocese — Libya superior, Libya 
inferior, Thebaifs, Egypt Proper, Arcadia, and Augustamnica — 
were not governed by Consulars, but the five first by Presi- 
dents, and the last by a Corrector. A military Count, with two 
Dukes and bodies of troops, was stationed in Egypt proper, 
for the defence of the frontiers of Libya superior and Thebais. 

16. I. Augustamnica or Augustanice, formed the north- 
eastern part of Lower Egypt, between the mouth of the Nile 
and the frontiers of Palestine and Arabia, with Pelusium (now 
Tineh) for its metropolis. 

yy(y^ II. -^Bgyptus Propria, on the east of the foregoing, con- 
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sisted of that part of the Delta lying west of the Nile toward 
Lybia. Alexandria, the metropolis, and residence of the 
Preafectus Augustalis and the military Count, was still, by its 
splendor, wealth, science and commerce, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the civilized world. The circumference of its 
walls was twelve Roman miles, within which lived a bustling 
population of three hundred thousand souls, gathered from 
every part of the Roman empire. Two magnificent avenues 
crossed in right angles through the length and breadth of the 
city, dividing the ancient Bruchium from the Rhanatis. The 
principal of these thorough&.res — the Via JSleusinia — ^was the 
Broadway of Alexandria ; it ran from the eastern or Canopian 
gate westward, between rows of marble columns, for forty 
stadia or five miles, to the western gate, that of ike Necropolis, 
Magnificent public buildings adorned it on both sides ; the 
Stadium^ the town-hall or Decasterium, the Gymnasium, 
the amphitheatre and the immense S(mia, the mausoleum in 
which the body of Alexander the Great, the founder of the 
city, was deposited. At the Heptapylon, the second street 
struck the first, running from the Porta Solis on the lake of 
MareotiSj northward to the coast where at the Moon gate — 
Porta Luna — ^the Heptastadium, a magnificent dike or 
causeway, seven stadia in length, united the island of Pharus 
with the mainland. Here stood the celebrated beacon-tower 
-i-the Pharus — ^the wonder of ancient architecture, built by 
Sostratus of Cnidus ; its height was 360 feet, and its blazing 
fires were distinguished at a distance of forty miles on the sea. 
It looked down upon the ports — Portus Major on the east, 
the JEunostus on the west — smaller ports for the imperial fleets, 
and for the public granaries, were strongly fortified, and 
guarded with troops. In the Bruchium stood the Museum, 
with the precious library, and the Sebaste or Temple of Caesar, 
with two obelisks in front, which latter having during two 
thousand years seen the downfall of Egyptian superstition at 
Thebes, and then been removed to Alexandria in honor of 
Grecian polytheism^ remained now to adorn a Christian church 
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In the same quarter stood — and stands to this day — ^the lofty 
column of Diocletian, with its equestrian statue on the top, 
raised to record the conquering Emperor's humanity, and the 
gratitude of the citizens of the world's emporium. On the out- 
side of the western gate was the Necropolis^ whose memorials 
of the dead, both Pagan and Christian, lined the roadside and 
the sea-coast for more than two miles, and harmonized most 
truly with the faded glories of the empire. Near the western 
gate also, but within the walls, stood the famed Temple of 
Serapis, second to no building in the world but the Roman 
Capitol, a glittering monument of the rise and fall of religions, 
once the very fortress of paganism, now the Patriarchal 
Cathedral of victorious Christendom.^* 

III. Arcadia, so called by Theodosius in honor of his 
younger son, Arcadius, was formed of central Egypt, the an- 
cient Heptanomis, and extended from the point of the Delta 
to the border of the Thebais, in Upper Egypt. Its metropolis 
was Memphis (now Menf in its ruins), on the left bank of the 
Nile. 

IV. Thebais, south of Arcadia, was subdivided in the 
first and second Thebais, and comprehended all Upper Egypt. 
It was protected by eight legions, stationed on the frontierSw' 
Its metropolis, Antinoe, the ancient Besa^ on the right bank 
of the river, had become a beautiful and flourishing city since 
the great repairs and embellishments which Hadrkn under- 
took in commemoration of his favorite Antinofls, who had per- 
ished in the Nile. ThebeSj which gave name to the province, 

"Since the Arabian conquest, a. d. 640 (206), the population of 
Alexandria has diminished so much that the whole modern city now 
stands on the widened Heptastadium, the causeway that joins to the 
mainland what was once the island of Pharus. Only the towering 
column of Diocletian — commonly called the pillar of Pompey — ^and the 
obelisk of the Sebaste (the needle of Cleopatra), still remain in their 
place, and serve as guides for the antiquary. — See the attempt of Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson to describe the kicalities of ancient Alezandria in 
his excellent work on Egypt. 
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existed no longef as an inhabited place, but its immense tem- 
ple ruins still covered both the banks of the Nile. 

17. V. Libya Inferior, the ancient Marmarica^ extended 
westward along the Mediterranean; its metropolis, Par^to-" 
NiuM (now Al-Baretun), was situated on the coast opposite to 
Rhodes. 

VI. Libya Superior, the celebrated ancient Greek colony 
of the five cities — the Pentapolis of Cyrenaxca, was the most 
western province of the eastern empire. The metropolis, 
CVrene, a large and flourishing city, in a wonderfully fertile 
and beautiful country, was situated four miles from the coast, 
on which lay its harbor, Sosuza, formerly Apollonia (now 
Marza-Susa). 

18. The Diocese of Asia,— Dicecesis Asiana — was formed 
of all the early conquests of the victorious Romans in Asia 
Minor. It was divided into two parts : the Diocese of Asia 
Proper, which was governed by a Vicar, and contained eight 
provinces, and of the Froconstdate of Asia, ruled by a Pro- 
consul, who was directly subordinate to the Prsstorial Praefect 
of the Orient. It consisted of the three provinces contiguous 
to the Egean. The eight provinces of the diocese were the 
following: iBt, Pamphylia ; 2d, Lydia; 3d, Caria; 4th, 
Lyda ; 5th, I/ycaonia ; 6th, Pisidia ; 7th, Phrygia Paca- 
tiana ; 8th, Phrygia Salutaris, The two first provinces 
were governed by Consulars, and the eight latter by Presidents, 
The three maritime provinces depending on the Proconsulate 
of Asia were Asia proper, governed by the Proconsul him- 
self ; Hellespont, having a Consular; and the islands of the 
Egean with a President. 

19. The Provinces of the Diocese, after their geographi- 
cal order, and proceeding from east to west, may be ranged in 
the following manner : 

I. Pamphylia, west of Isauria, extended along the coast. Its 

metropolis was Perge (now Kara-Hissar — Black Castle) at a 

short distance on the Pamphylian gulf. Other cities were the 

beautiful Attalia (now Adaliah), deeper in the gulf, gur- 

2 
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rounded by its orange-gardens, but of such melancholy memory 
from the Crusades ; and Aspendus (now Manaygat), on the 
Euiymedon^ in the interior. 

II. Lycaonia, north of the Taurus, extending through im- 
mense and dreary plains, with the metropolis Iconium (now 
Konieh), near a lake, on the high-road from Constantinople to 
Syria. 

III. PisiDiA, the rugged stronghold of the ancient robber- 
hordes, so well known from Xenophon's Anabasis, southwest 
of Lycaonia, with the metropolis Antiochia Pisidle (now Ak- 
Sher). 

■ 20. IV. Phrtgia Salutaris, northwest of Lycaonia. The 
metropolis was Synnada (now Sidi-Ghazi), at that period so 
celebrated on account of the splendid marbles which the Ro- 
mans obtained from the neighboring mountains. 

V. Phrygia P AC atiana, which owed its by-name to one 
of its governors. The metropolis was the large and flourishing 
Laodicea (now Eski-Hissar — Old Castle), on the river Lycus, 
which joins the Maunder. 

VI. Lycia, with its high projecting mountain-chains form- 
ing a peninsula on the Mediterranean, had for its metropolis 
the ancient maritime town of Myra (now Makra). 

21. VII. Caria, on the angle formed by the Earpathian 
Sea and the Egean, with Aphrodisias (now Gheira) for its capi- 
tal. This city was situated on the mountains in the interior, 
and had received its name from the worship of Aphrodite 
(Venus) ; it is unknown when it took the start of the old 
Dorian Hdlicarnassus (now the ruinous Castle of Budrun) on 
the coast of the Ceramic gulf. 

VIII. Lydia, north of Caria, embraced only the interior 
of the ancient province of that name, and had for its metropo- 
lis the celebrated Sardes (now the miserable hkmlet Sart), at 
the base of mount TVnoluSj in the fertile plain of the river 
Hermus, It had been the capital of the ancient Lydian 
Kings, and still possessed imperial manufactures of armor and 
offensive weapons. 
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22. The Provinces of the Proconsulate were — 

I. Asia Propria, northwest of Lydia, comprised some 
portion of the ancient kingdom of Pergamus, and the earlier 
Greek maritime colonies of Ionia and iBolia, with the metro- 
polis Efhesus (now Ata Soluk), the largest and most important 
city in the western part of Asia Minor. Pergamus (now Ber- 
gamo), on the Caicus, rivalled in rank and riches with 
Ephesus, and surpassed it by its magnificent Macedonian mon- 
uments from the times of its kings. 

II. Hellespontus, along the straits which gave it its name. 
Its metropolis was Orzicus (now Zisik), on a small peninsula 
of the Propontis. Abydos (now Avido), on the narrowest part 
of the straits, near the present castles of the Dardanelles, was 
then one of the most flourishing towns of the province. 

III. The Province op the Isles consisted of all the 
islands in the Egean, and those lying along the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as the Cyclades and Sporades, Lesbos, Chios, Sa- 
mos, Patmbs, Cos, and Rhodes ; the beautiful city of the 
latter was the metropolis and residence of the governor during 
winter, while it was his duty in summer to visit all th^ islands 
In their turn.^' 

23. Diocese of Pontus — DicBcesis Fontica — embraced 
not only the ancient kingdom of Mithridates, but all the nor- 
thern coast- land of Asia Minor, from the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Propontis on the west, eastward to the frontiers of the 
empire on the mountains of Armenia. It was governed by a 
Vicar, and contained the following eleven provinces : 1st, Ga- 
latia ; 2d, Bithynia ; 3d, Honorias ; 4th, First Cappadocia ; 
6th, Second Cappadocia ; 6th, Hellenopontus ; 7th, Fonttis 
Folemoniacus ; 8th, First Armenia ; 9th, Second Armenia ; 
\Oih, Gaiatia Salutaris ; Wih, Faphlagonia. The two first 
were governed by Consulars, the eight following by Presidents, 

^ The rest — ^Tenedos, Lemnoa, Imbrus, Somothrace, Thasos, Sciatlnis, 
Scyros, Scopelos, Cythera and Crete, belonged to the Diocese of Mace- 
donia. 
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and tbe last by a Corrector. Let us review them in their geo- 
graphical order, beginning from the east. 

I. PoNTUs PoLEMONiACus consisted of the eastern part of 
the ancient province of Pontus, and had formed a kingdom 
under the first Emperors, which took its name from its mo- 
narchs, the Polemons. The metropolis was either Neoc^sa- 
REA (now Niksara), on the river JJycut^ or perhaps Trapezus 
(now Tarabesan), the celebrated Peloponnesian colony on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Other cities, flourishing by fisheries 
and commerce, were Folemonium and Cerasus, with its forests 
of cherry-trees, and in the interior Comana Pontica, 

II. Hellenopontus or Pontus of Helena, in honor of the 
mother of Constantino, consisted of the western part of an- 
cient Pontus, with the metropolis of Amasia (now Amasiah), 
on the Jris, the old capital of the Pontian kings. 

25. III. Armenia Prima, on the south, was composed of 
the northern part of the ancient Armenia Minor. Its metro- 
polis was Sebaste (now Sivas), the ancient CaMra, on the 
river Halys, 

IV. Armenia Secunda, south of the former ; metropolis, 
Melitene (now Malethija), near the Euphrates, the ancient 
capital of the small province of that name which formed the 
northeastern corner of Cappadocia. 

26. V. Cappadocia Prima, westward of the two former 
provinces, had formed the central part of the ancient kingdom 
of Cappadocia. The metropolis was CiESarea ad Argeum 
(now Kai'sarieh), at the base of the snow-capped Mount Ar- 
geus. It had been the residence of the Cappadocian kings, 
then called Mazaca, and was still a thriving town — important 
by her excellent fabrication of cuirasses. 

VI. Cappadocia Secunda had been separated from the 
former by the Emperor Valens. Tyana (now Nikdeh), the 
birthplace of the notorious cheat ApoUonius, became then the 
metropolis, an event which caused so violent a contest between 
St. Basile, the Archbishop of Caesarea, and the Bishop of 
Tyana, who, on account of this division, attempted to grasp 
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at the metropolitan rights, that the Council of Cappadocia in 
372, was obliged to augment the number of bishoprics, in order 
that the two warring prelates might each obtain their sufFragan 
churches. 

27. VII. Galatia Secunda or SalutariSj northwest of 
Cappadocia Secunda, had been formed by Theodosius from the 
southern part of the ancient Galatia. Metropolis, Pessinus 
(now Bosan), on the Sangarius. 

VIII. Galatia Prima, north of the former, consisted of 
the northern part of the ancient Galatia. Metropolis, Ancy- 
ra (now Angora). 

28. IX. Paphlagonia, between Galatia Prima and the 
Black Sea, contained the entire ancient province of that name. 
Metropolis was Gangra (now Kiangari), the residence of King 
Dejotarus, the friend of Cicero. 

X.' HoNORiAS, west of Paphlagonia, on the coast, had 
formed the northeastern part of Bithynia, when Theodosius 
the Great formed a new province of it, in honor of his eldest 
son, Honorius. Metropolis, Claudiopolis (now Castomena), 
near the coast. Heraclea (Erakli), on the Pontus Euxi- 
nus, a thriving commercial place, was second in rank. 

XI. Bithynia, west of Honorias, embraced a part of the 
Propontis, but contained, as we mentioned, only the south- 
western part of the ancient kingdom of Bithynia. Valens 
had already divided it into Bithynia Prima^ with Sicomedia 
(now Nikmid) for metropolis. This city, the splendid capital 
of Diocletian, was situated on the gulf of Astacus ; it still 
preserved many interesting monuments of its better days, and 
lived from its important manufactures of armor and offensive 
weapons. NiciEA (now Isnik), on the beautiful lake, was the 
metropolis of Bithynia Secunda. It became celebrated from 
the first general council held there in a. d. 325, then again 
during the Crusades, and is still a fine oriental town. Prusa 
(now Brusa), on a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
was the ancient residence of the Bithynian kings, and had the 
second rank after Nicaea. 
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Diocese op Thrace. — It was goyemed by a Vicar, and was 
divided into six provinces : 1st, Europa ; 2d, Thrace Proper ; 
3d, Hcemimons ; 4th, Rhodope ; 5th, M(zsia Secunda ; 6th, 
Scythia, The two first were governed by Consular s, and the 
following four by Presidents ; military Dukes with troops were 
moreover placed in Moesia and Scythia, for the defence of the 
frontiers on the Danube. 

30. I. EuROPA was situated on the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Propontis, and preserved thus its primitive name, 
which afterwards was applied to the whole continent. As 
Constantinople had its own administration, Heraclea (now 
Erekli), the ancient Perinthus, on the Propontis, was the me- 
tropolis of the province. 

II. Ehodope, west of Europa, took its name from the 
mountain range which starts off westward from the central 
Scardus. Its metropolis was Trajanopolis (now Arachova), 
on the Hebrus, one of the cities which Trajan had built in the 
interior of Thrace. Abdera (now Djenidje), was a considerable 
commercial port on the Egean. 

III. H-emimons, or province of Mount Hsemus, north of 
Rhodope, owed its origin to Theodosius. Metropolis, Hadri- 
anopolis (now Adrianople, Turkish JEdren^), a large and 
strongly fortified city, on the left bank of the Hebrus, with 
imperial manufactures of arms and military engines, be- 
came important at the period we describe, by the siege which 
it so gallantly sustained against the Visigoths, and by the ter- 
rible defeat and death of Valens, while attempting its relief, 
in August, 378. The battle-field was on the north of the city, 
near the village of Skutarion^ where the emperor was burnt 
in a cottage, on his flight. 

IV. Thracia Propria, west of Haemimons, consisted only 
of the western extremity of that region, with the metropolis, 
Philippopolis (now Filibe), on the upper Hebrus. 

31. V. McESiA Secunda or Inferior , north of Haemimons, 
and of Thrace, beyond the ridge of Mount Haemus, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis, Marcianofolis (now Pra- 
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wftu), >Lc\^ Ibe Romans suffered the first defeat against the 
Yisi|ft tliBy tL 377, after the admission of the latter into the 
Bomaa prOTfdees, the preceding year, 376, to the number of 
more than a aullion of souls. 

YI. ScTTHiA Parva, northeast of Moesia Secunda, formed 
a narrow peninsula between the course of the lower Danube 
and the Black Sea. Metropolis, Tomi (now Baba Bagh), on 
the Pontus, well known from the exile of the poet Ovidius. 
Sa2iceSj or the Tillage of the willows, of sorrowful memory, 
from another defeat which the Bomans suffered there, during 
the Gothic war in 377. 

Prefecture of Illtria 

32. Extent and Divisions. — This prsefecture was often 
called lllyria OrientaliSy in order to distinguish it from an- 
other diocese of the Western Empire, which likewise had the 
name of Illyricum (45). It embraced most of the European 
possessions of the eastern Empire, and was divided into two 
dioceses; that of Dacia on the north, and of Macedonia^ 
which contained all ancient Hellas, on the south. . The two 
dioceses consisted of eleven provinces. It was in this impor- 
tant prsefecture that Alario, the first king of the Visigoths, by 
force of arms and intrigue, obtained, in 398, the dignity of 
Master General of eastern lllyria, which he employed to the 
subjugation of the western Empire. 

33. Diocese of Dacia. — The ancient province of Dacia 
lay on the north of the Danube, and extended on the north- 
east toward Sarmatia, from which it was separated by the river 
Tyros or Danaster (now Dniester). North, it reached the 
Carpathian Mountains, and west, to the river TiMscus (now 
Theiss). The low, swampy plain between that river and the 
upper Danube, afterwards the residence of Attila and the 
Huns at Buda, and the conquest of the Avars and Magyars 
(Hungarians) in the 6th and 9th centuries — ^was never occu- 
pied by the Bomans. Its inhabitants were the wild, nomading 
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Jazt/ges,of Sarmatian origin, whose descendants may still be 
distinguished among the many races of modern Hungary. 
Roman Dacia thus embraced the present Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Transylvania, and part of Hungary ; its rivers were 
the Tibiscus and Mariscus (now Marosh). The ancient Daci 
had been vanquished by Trajan, during his campaigns in 
103-6, when Dacia was reduced to a Roman province, and 
repeopled with numerous Roman colonies. The old Dacian 
town, Zarmizegethusa was then denominated Ulpia Trajana, 
and several ruins in the neighborhood of the modem con- 
vent of Sarnitza, south of Weissenburgh, still attest the great 
exertions of the Romans to obtain a firm footing beyond the 
Danube. Dacia became a flourishing province, and remained 
for 168 years (between a. d. 106, and 274), united to the 
Roman empire. But on the advance of the Goths toward 
the Black Sea and the lower Danube, and the invasion of the 
Alemanni on the Rhine, the Emperor Aurelian voluntarily 
evacuated Dacia in the year 274, and transported the Roman 
inhabitants back across the Danube to Mmsia (the present 
Bulgaria and Servia), where he established them in a new 
province, Dacia Aureliani, which he formed on the Danube, 
in the centre of Moesia, between the rivers Utus (now Isker) 
on the east, and Margus (now Morava) on the west. Yet the 
greater part of the Roman population seems to have remained 
in ancient Dacia under the mild sway of the Visigoths, and 
even afterwards, during the invasions of the Avars and Hun- 
garians; they have preserved their Latin language, though 
somewhat corrupted, down to the present day, and form now, 
under the name Wlacks or Rumania one of the many hetero- 
geneous races of Transylvania. The diocese of Dacia, in the 
times of Theodosius, was governed by a Vicar, and was divided 
into five provinces: 1st, Dada Interior or Mediterranea ; 
2d, Dacia Ripensis ; 3d, Moesia Prima ; 4th, Dardania ; 
5th, Prcevalitana, with a part of Macedonia Salutaris. The 
first province was governed by a Consular, and the four others 
by Presidents. In Dacia Ripensis and Moesia Prima, both 
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situated along the Danube, dnkes and numeroos garrisons were 
formerly stationed at the strong -fortresses of Singidunum, 
Viminacium, and Ratiaria, to prohibit the passage of the 
river. But since the year 376, the immense swarms of Visi- 
goths, with their families and herds of cattle, had already 
been admitted, and temporarily settled in Moesia Seounda and 
Scythia Minor, on the Pontus, whence they soon spread war 
and devastation into the very heart of the sinking empire. 
We shall now describe these important provinces after their 
geographical position from north to south. 

34. I. Dacia Bipensis, along the Ister or Danube, opposite 
to the ancient Dacia, which was situated on the north beyond the 
river. Ratiaria (now Widdin), on the banks of the Danube, was 
the metropolis, and a fortified city, with manufactures of arms. 

II. Dacia Mediterranea or Interior, south of the former, 
extended to the northern base of Mount HamuSy and had for 
its metropolis, Sardica or TViaditza (still the present name), 
so celebrated by the Ecclesiastical Council held there in the 
time of Gonstantine, and by the devastations of the Barbarians, 
who crossed the passes of Mount Hsemus south of the city. 
Maximin, the opponent of Licinius, was bom in the environs 
of Bardica, and Gonstantine the great at Naissus (now Nissa). 

III. M(ESiA Prima or Superior, west of Dacia Kipensis, 
after the dismembering of the two Daci», contained only the 
western part of the ancient province, and formed the frontier of 
the eastern Empire on the Savus and Drinus, which sepa- 
rated it from western Rome. Its metropolis was the strong 
fortress Viminacittm or Biminacium (now presenting only 
heaps of ruins in the neighborhood of the village Gradistie), 
on the Danube. Another bulwark of the Empire was Singi- 
dunum (now the thrice celebrated Belgrade), westward on the 
confluence of the Savus and the Danube, where so many 
bloody battles have been fought. 

35. IV. Dardania, south of Moesia Superior, preserved 
its name from one of the ancient provinces of the Macedonian 
kingdom, and it extended on both slopes of Mount Scardus. 

2* 
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Its metropolis was Sgupi, or Skupoi (now Uskup), southeast, 
on the upper Axius. Northeast of Scupi lay the small 
village Tauresion (now Giustendil), on the Str jmon ; the birth- 
place of Justinus and Justinian, which afterwards was enlarged 
and feyored in honor of the Emperor under the pompous name 
of Ulpiana or Jtistiniana Prima. 

V. Pr^valitana, southwest of Dardania, was formed of 
a portion of ancient Illyria, and touched the Adriatic coast at 
the mouth of the river Barbana, which formed the western 
frontier of the Empire toward Dalmatia. It was afterwards 
called Prebalis and Aemathia in Upper Albania. Scodra 
(now Scutari), on the southern shore of the lake Labea- 
tis (now lake of Scutari or Scodra), at a short distance from 
the Adriatic gulf, was the metropolis. It contained likewise 
the northern part of another province called Macedonia Salu- 
tarisj which seems, from reasons unknown, to have been divided 
between the two dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia. 

36. Diocese of Macedonia. — It embraced the ancient 
kingdom of Macedonia, Epirus and Greece, and was divided 
into six provinces, the most important of which, that of Achaiaj 
containing central and southern Greece, formed, on account of 
its importance and ancient glory, a proconsulate by itself, like 
that of Asia (18) independent of the Yicar, governing the dio- 
cese. The five other provinces, placed imder his jurisdiction, 
were after their rank: 1st, Macedonia Minor; 2d, Crete; 3d, 
Tkessaly ; 4th, Epirus ; 5th, Epirus Nova, with the southern 
part of Macedonia SaltUdris. The two first were ruled by 
Consulars, and the four others by Presidents. We will de- 
scribe them in their geographical order descending from the 
north, south through Greece. 

37. I. Macedonia Minor, on the southeast of the dio- 
cese, formed the ancient Macedonia proper, that is, Edonia, 
Chalcidice, Mygdonia, EordsDa, Emathia, Pieria and Elymiotis, 
and was separated from Thrace by the river Nestus. Thes- 
SALONicA (now Saloniki on the Thermaic gulf) was the metro- 
polis — Edessa and Fella^ the ancient capitals of the kingdom, 
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though wofully decayed Bince the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander, were still towns of some importance and movement. 

38. II. Epirus Nova, on the west side of Mount Pindus, 
was formed, by Theodosius, into a separate province, from the 
northern part of ancient Epirus, and Dyrrachium (now Du- 
razzo). on a small bay of the Ionian Sea, was made its me- 
tropolis. The southwestern part of the dismembered province 
Macedonia Salutaris (35), was joined to New Epirus. It is 
supposed that Stobi or Stoboi (now Istib), situated in the 
depth of the Pelagonian Mountains, continued after the dis- 
memberment to remain the seat of a governor with the title 
of President. 

III. Epirus Vetus, or antiqua, south of Epirus STova, 
consisted of the southern parts of ancient Epirus as its name 
indicates, the modern Albania. Metropolis was Nicopolis 
(now lying in ruins neax Prevesa) on the Ambracian gulf, where 
it had been built 31 b. c. by Octavian Augustus, in commemo- 
ration of his naval victory at Actium over Antonius and Cleo- 
patra. 

39. IV, Thessalia, on the east of Epirus, embraced the 
whole ancient province of that name. Metropolis Larissa, on 
the Peneus, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 

V. Creta (now Candia), south of the Egean, the greatest 
island of Greece. Metropolis Gortyna on the fertile plain at 
the base of Moimt Ida near the southern coast of the island. 
The ruins of Gortyna are situated near the village of Kainurion, 
where some travellers have taken the deep quarriel^ in the 
neighbouring hills for the celebrated labyrinth of king Minos, 
though it was situated on the north of the island near Cnossus. 
This beautiful and fertile island had lost part of its population 
by dearth and pestilence, when Helena the mother of Constan- 
tino, on her return from Palestine in 326, landed on Crete, and 
ordered new settlers from Egypt and Syria, Cilicia'and the 
' neighboring islands to repair the loss. 

40. The Proconsulate of Achaia had already, in the 
times of the Eoman Republic, been declared a proconsular 
province by the Clodian law. It had since always preserved 
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that dignity, and was thus by the rank of its governor exempt* 
ed from the jurisdiction of the vicar of the Macedonian dio- 
cese, and appealed directly to the praetorial prsefect of lUyria. 
CoRiNTHus, with its strong fortress Aero- Corinthus, on the 
Isthmus, connecting the Peloponnesus with the mainland of 
northern Greece, was still a thriving city and the metropolis of 
the proconsulate. Yet a few years later, at the time of the in- 
vasion of Alaric and his Visigoths in a. d. 396, both Corinth, 
Argos and j^ar^a were plundered, and the inhabitants slaugh- 
tered or led off in captivity. JSleusis, with its proud priest- 
hood and splendid temples, had already suffered the same fate. 
Athens, Athena^ alone escaped; Alaric visited the city, 
feasted with the jovial Athenians and departed without com- 
mitting any depredations, nor did the magnificent monuments 
on the Acropolis suffer any wanton destruction from the wild 
Barbarians, or from the still fiercer swarms of Arian monks 
who followed their camp. 

II. THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

41. Boundaries. — The western empire extended from the 
rivers Drinus and Barbana, in Illyria, and from the great 
Syrtis, in Africa, to the Atlantic Ocean. The island of Bri- 
tain, as far north as the walls of Antonine, formed likewise a 
part of it. 

42. Capitals. — Rome had neither lost its splendor nor its 
immense population, and it was still considered as the first 
capital of the Roman empire ; but even before Constantine it 
had ceased to be the only residence of the emperors. By 
the Duilding of Constantinople it lost entirely that old privi- 
lege, nor did it get it back on the separation of the two states. 
Mediolanum, Milan^ situated in the vast and fertile plain of 
Cisalpine Gaul, seemed the most convenient residence for the 
succeeding emperors, who, being there in the midst of their arm- 
aments and military resources, were better enabled to watch the 
movements of the warlike Germanic nations beyond the 
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Danube. Gonstantine bad already, in a. d. 313, made bis re* 
sidence in Milan memorable by the proclamation of his cele- 
brated edict in favor of the Christians. Afterwards, when the 
invasion of the Visigoths under Alaric, 403, had forced the timid 
Honorius to flee from that city, he found a refuge at Ravenna, 
amidst the swamps of the Adriatic Sea. Thus this unhealthy 
and sequestered spot, surrounded by low meadows, morasses, 
and canals, like modem Venice, became now the capital and the 
asylum of the emperors. She enjoyed for a long time the pri- 
vilege of being an imperial residence, and was the last seat of 
Boman power in Italy. 

• 43. Divisions. — The western empire was, like the east- 
em, divided into two praefectures, that of Italy on the east, 
and that of the Gauls on the west. These prsefectures were 
again subdivided into seven dioceses, and fifty-eight provinces, 
which we shall now describe in their order. 

Prefecture of Italy. 

44. Extent and Division. — It embraced besides the vast 
Hesperian Peninsula, all the possessions of the westem em- 
pire in Europe between the ridge of the Alps and the Danube, 
and east of the Adriatic, and moreover that part of Africa run- 
ning along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Great Syr- 
tis to the river Malva^ which formed the westem boundary 
toward the Caesarean Mauritania. This prsefecture was subdi- 
vided into four dioceses, Rome^ Italy, Africa, and lllyricum, 
which contained together thirty provinces. We shall describe 
them in their geographical order. 

45. Diocese of Illyricum. — This diocese of lUyricum is 
distinguished from the praefecture of Illyria, belonging to the 
eastern empire by the special designation, Illyricum Ocd- 
dentale. It embraced all the eastern part of the prsefecture of 
Italy, viz. : the regions east of the Adriatic, of the Julian 
Alps, and of the river (En us (now Inn), which falls into the 
Danube. Thus it comprehended Illyricum Proper, together 
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with Dalmatia, Pannonia, Norioum, and was divided into six 
provinces: Ist^ Fannonia Secunda; 2d, Savia; 3d, Panno- 
nia Prima; 4th, Noricum Mediterraneum ; 5th NoricumRi- 
pense ; 6th, DcUmatia, The first was governed by a Consular, 
the second by a Corrector,* 'and the four others by Presidents. 
All these provinces, except upper Noricum and Dalmatia, 
were defended by military dukes and their divisions of troops, 
who were stationed along the Danube. It seems that the pro- 
vinces of Savia and Pannonia had their military quarters in a 
particular region called Valeria, which extended from the hill 
country near Acincum (Buda) all along the Danube to its 
junction with the Drave, near Mursa (Essek), something simi- 
lar, perhaps, to the present Austrian military frontiers of Cro- 
atia, where the troops (frontier regiments) live in permanent 
camps. The Romans had likewise fortified the hilly country 
between the Danube and the Theiss, called the Bacs^ by an em- 
bankment with military stations, against the incursions of the 
roving Jazygian tribes of the plain. We shall now describe 
the provinces of the diocese of lUyricum, after their geographi- 
cal order, from southeast to northwest. 

46. I. Dalmatia, on the coast of the Adriatic, retained its 
ancient name ; but it contained, besides, that northern part of 
ancient lUyria, known by the name of Liburnia, which does 
not seem to have formed a separate province. Its metropolis 
was Salona, in a beautiful plain near the coast. It was the 
birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian, who, after his abdication, 
A. D. 304, retired to the splendid palace which he had built 
near Salona, where he spent the remainder of his active life 
in rural occupations. The village of Aspalathus, and long 
afterwards the provincial town of SpalatrOf have grown out of 
the ruins of the imperial asylum, which still, in spite of its ar- 
chitectural grandeur, exhibits the decline of arts in the third 
century. 

" In the western empire, the rank of the corrector (or co-rector) 
was superior to that of the president; the contrary was the case in the 
eastern empire. 
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47. II. Savia, north of Dalmatia, took its name from the 
river Savus (Save), which passed through it, and consisted 
of the southeastern part of the ancient Pannonia. Metro- 
polis, SisciA (now Sisseck), on an isknd in the river Colapis 
(now Kulpa), near its junction with the Save. It was here 
that Theodosius defeated Maximus in 388. Sirmium (now 
Sirmich), southeast in the province, on the Save, was one of 
the most considerable cities of the empire. It was the birth- 
place of several emperors : important councils were held there, 
until it was burnt down and destroyed by the Huns in the 
fifth century. Cibalis (now Svilei), northwest, was the battle- 
field where Constantine vanquished Licinius, in 314; and at 
Mursa, further northwest, on the banks of the Drave, Con- 
fitantius defeated Magnentius, a. d. 351, in a tremendous bat- 
tle, which deprived the empire of 54,000 of its bravest warri- 
ors. Acincum or Aquincum, so called from its hot springs 
(now OldOfen, near Buda), on the Danube, was the principal, 
city of the military district Valeria (45), and contained arse- 
nals and manufactures of arms, like Sirmium. 

III. Pannonia Secunda, or Inferior, west of Valeria, con- 
sisted only of the western part of the ancient Pannonia Infe- 
rior, the southern district of which had been dismembered, in 
order to form the province of Savia. It extended westward, 
to the great lake of Pelissa or Balaton (now Platten See). 

Bregetio (now Szony, near Comom), on the Danube, 
where Valentinian I. died in 375, is supposed to have been 
the metropolis of the province. 

IV. Pannonia Prima, or Superior, west of the former, 
consisted mostly of the ancient province of that name. The 
metropolis was probably Sabaria (now lying in ruins near 
Sarvar, on the Baab). Pcstovium (now Pettau), southwest on 
the Drave, near the border of Noricum, is celebrated by the 
second great victory which Theodosius gained over the fleeing 
troops of Maximus, three days after their first defeat at Sis- 
cia, in 388. 

Vindohona or Vindomina (now imperial Vienna), and 
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CamufUum (now Presburg), both on the Danube, are often 
mentioned in the military history of the emperors. 

48. V. NoRicuM RiPENSE, west of Pannonia Prima, from 
which it was separated by Mount Cetius (now Kalemberg, 
near Vienna), extended, as its name indicates, along the 
banks of the Danube. Metropolis Laureacum (now Lorch), 
on the river. A Roman squadron of galleys and armed barks 
were stationed here to obserre the movements of the Barba- 
rians on the northern bank, and oppose their passage. This 
city had manufactures of bucklers. Boiodurum or Boitro 
(now Innstadt, opposite to Passau), on the border of 
Rhaetia, was likewise a town important on account of its 
military position. 

VI. NoRicuM Mediterraneum, south of the former, com- 
prised the southern part of the ancient province of Noricum. 
Its metropolis is supposed to have been Virxtnum (now in 
ruins near Klagenforth), on the Drave. 

49. Diocese of Italy. — This diocese, situated north of 
the country whose name it bore, did not extend much farther 
south than the limits of the ancient Cisalpine Gaul ; but it 
embraced besides, all the ancient Rhsetia and Vindelicia, be- 
tween the Alps and the Danube. It was governed by a Vicar, 
and divided into seven provinces : 1st, Venetian with Istria; 
2d, Emilia; 3d, lAguria; 4th, Flaminia^ with Ficenum 
Annonarium; 5th, Alpes Cottia; 6th, Rhcetia Prima; 
and 7th, Rhcetia Secunda, The four first were governed by 
Consulars, and the five latter by Presidents. A military Duke 
was charged with the defence of the two Rhsetiae ; only Rhsd- 
tia Secunda touched the frontier line on the Rhine. We fol- 
low their geographical order from the north, southward. 

50. I. Rhjetia Secunda, on the north of the diocese, was 
formed of the ancient Vindelicia, whose metropolis, Augusta 
Vindelicorum (now Augsburg) on the Licus (Lech), still 
preserved its pre-eminence in the new province. 

II. Rh-etia Prima, on the south of the former, consisted 
of the ancient Rhaetia Propria, which was separated from 
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Italy by the Rhaetian Alps — Alpes RhattcB — ^metropolis 
Curia (now Chur in the Grisons), at the base of Mount 
Spliigen. 

51. III. The Cottian Alps, Alpes Cotticty southwest 
of Ehsetia, in the midst of the most towering pinnacles of the 
Alps, partly lying in Italy, partly in Gaul, preserved its name 
from the time of Augustus, who had graciously permitted the 
petty king Cottius to rule in this small country. When 
Nero afterwards reduced it to a Eoman province, it retained 
the name of its last king. Metropolis, Segusio (now Suza), 
at the base of Mount Cenis, one of the most important defiles, 
from Gaul into Italy. Charlemagne crossed Mount Cenis, 
and defeated the Lombards at Suza in 774. Hannibal had 
crossed over Mons Matrona, farther southwest, and descended 
toward the springs of the Padus. 

IV. LiGURiA, on the east of the Cottian Alps, was an ex- 
tensive, fertile, and beautiful province, which did not only 
consist of the narrow, rugged, coast land of ancient Liguria, 
hemmed in between the Alps and the sea, but it extended 
over the central part of Cisalpine (Jaul (the present Lombardy 
and Piedmont). Mediolanum (now Milan)^ was then both 
the metropolis of the province, and the capital of the western 
Empire, (42), and its archiepiscopal see was independent of 
the Patriarch of Rome. Asta (now Asti), on the Tanarus, a 
strongly fortified town, to which Honorius fled for safety when 
Alaric and his Visigoths invaded Italy, in 403. At a short 
distance west of Asta, on the Tanarus, lay Pollentia (now 
Pollenza), where the Vandal Stilicho, then Roman general, 
hurrying to the succor of the besieged Emperor, defeated 
Alaric in a great battle, and drove him back over the Alps. 

52. V. Venetia, on the east of Liguria, and separated 
from the diocese of Illyricum by the Julian Alps, Alpes JulicB^ 
by which the Goths penetrated into Italy, had preserved its 
ancient name, and comprised, besides, the beautiful peninsula 
of Istria. Its metropolis was Aquileia, at the head of the 
Adriatic gulf, near the mouth of the Sontius (Isonzo). Bemg 
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situated at the point where all the roads to Italy unite from 
east and northeast, this city obtained the highest importance, 
and was considered as the bulwark of Italy. Hence it was that 
so many battles were fought beneath its walls. It was here 
that Constantino II. fell, in the war against his brother Con- 
stance, in 340; Theodosius defeated here Maximus for the 
third time, in 388, and afterwards he gained here another vic- 
tory over Eugenius, in 394. Aquileia passed unscathed 
through all these storms, but at the invasion of Attila and 
his Huns in 452, it was taken by assault, after the most des- 
perate defence, and levelled to the ground, never to rise again ; 
its ruins are still seen, near Grado. — Verona^ on the south- 
west of the province, in a strong position on the Athesis (now 
Adige), beheld the second defeat and flight of Alaric and his 
myriads, by Stilicho, in 403, but on the irruption of the Huns 
it was ruthlessly destroyed, together with all the neighboring 
cities, Patavium (now Padua), Vicetia (now Vicenza), AUi- 
num, Concordia^ and others, but soon rebuilt. The fleeing 
inhabitants sought refuge in the midst of the lagunes of the 
Adriatic coast, where they laid the foundation of the proud 
Republic of Venice, in 452. 

53. YI. iEiMiLiA, southwest of Yenetia, contained the 
greater part of the ancient Cispadane Gaul, and received its 
name from the Via JEmiliaj the great military road, which 
passed through its territory, and led from Ariminium to Pla- 
CENTIA (now Piacenza), its metropolis, situated on the right 
bank of the river Padus (Po). 

YIII. Flaminia, southeast of JSmilia, extended along the 
coast of the Adriatic, and contained the southeastern part of 
Gallia Cispadana, toward the mouth of the Po, the greater 
part of the ancient Umbria, and the coast land of the ancient 
Ficenum, which at this period, on account of its exuberant 
fertility and high cultivation, was called Ficenum Annona- 
rium. The province itself received its new name from the 
Flaminian high road, Via Flaminiay which, from the northern 
gate of Home, ran across Mount Apennine to AriminiuTn^ 
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one of its larger cities. The metropolis was the celebrated 
Ravenna (42). 

54. Diocese of Rome. — This diocese embraced all central 
and southern Italy, and all the islands, great and small, that 
lie oif the Italian coast. Though it bore the name of the cap- 
ital of the empire, and was, no doubt, the ordinary residence 
of the vicar who governed it, yet its administration was never- 
theless almost entirely independent of the Pradfect of the 
City of Rome — -prcefectus urbis ; the few exceptions we men- 
tion below (55). The diocese had ten provinces, which, ac- 
cording to their rank, followed thus: 1st, Campania; 2d3 
Tuscia ; 3d, TJmbria ; 4th, Sidlia ; 6th, Apulia with Cala 
hria; 6th, Bruttium with Lucania; 7th, Samnium; 8th, 
Sardinia ; 9th, Corsica ; 10th, VaJeriu. The four first were 
governed by Consulars, the fifth and sixth by Correctors, and 
the four last by Presidents. We describe them in the order 
from north to south. 

55. I. Tuscia (Tuscany), on the northwest of the diocese, 
held its ancient name and territory. It was divided into Anno- 
nary and Suburbicary ; but the limits of the two jurisdictions 
are unknown. Tuscia Suburbicaria^ like Picenum of the 
same name, were considered as dependences of the city of 
Rome, and were subjected to her praefect, whose jurisdiction 
seems to have extended for one hundred miles (ad centesimum 
lapidem) around the old mistress of the world. Florentia 
(Florence), on the Arnus (Amo), was the metropolis. Fcbsu- 
Ice (Fiesole), on Mount Apennine, near Florence, where, in the 
valley of Mucro (now Mugrone), Stilicho surrounded and anni- 
hilated the immense army of Radagaisus, in 406. It was at the 
border of this province, between the Saxa Rubra (Red Rocks) 
and the bridge Milvius, now the well known Ponte MoUe, 
over the Tiber, at 6 miles distance from Rome, where Max- 
entius was defeated and perished in battle against Constantine, 
in 312. 

II. UitfBRiA, or Picenum Suburbicariumj between Tuscia 
on the west, and Picenum Annonarium on the east, was formed 
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of that part of ancient Umbria which extended on the western 
slope of Mount Apennine, .and bordered on the ancient Sabini, 
in the neighborhood of Borne ; it formed afterwards, during 
the Middle Ages, the duchy of Spoletium, and was called Su- 
durdicarium because it depended on the praefect of the city. 
Spoletum or Spoletium (now Spoleto), in a strong position 
on the Apennines, and commanding the fertile valley of the 
Ti?iiay seems to have been the metropolis. 

56. III. Valeria, south of Picenum Suburbicarium, con- 
sisted of the ancient Sabini and part of Latium, and received 
its name from the Valerian military road. Via Valeria, 
which passed by Tibur and Alba Fticentia, to Corfinium, 
through the Sabini to the Peligni, and northward along the 
coast of Picenum. This Valeria must jiot be confounded with 
the other already mentioned as the military frontier of the 
diocese of lUyricum (45 and 47). Metropolis, Amiiernum 
(now Amiteruo, near Aquila), southeast of Spoletium, in the 
highest range of the Apennines. The ancient Latium — La- 
tium Vetus — the cradle of Roman power, lay southwest of 
Valeria, and was not numbered among the provinces, being ad- 
ministered by the praefect of the city. 

IV. Samnium, east of Valeria, had preserved its ancient 
name, and extended to the coast of the Adriatic. Corfinium 
(now S. Pelino), near the Aternus, is supposed to have been 
its metropolis. 

57. V. Campania, south of Samnium, had likewise retained 
its ancient name, and its high reputation for fertility and enjoy- 
ment, though it sufiered terribly from the Gothic war in 410, 
and became then the grave of the Visigoths as it formerly had 
been of the Carthaginians under Hannibal.** Neapolis (Na- 

" "The prostrate south to her destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows." 
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pies), on its splendid bay at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, was the 
most important city of the province, and, no doubt, its metro- 
polis. Beneventunij on the southeast of Naples, had pre-^ 
served both its rank and population. Since Vesuvius had 
become a burning volcano, Campania seemed to be more fertile 
than before ; the exuberant soil of Capua, Nola, and Neapolis, 
afforded some consolation for the loss of the cities that lay 
buried under ashes and lava ; the inhabitants were wealthy ; 
the commerce flourishing, and the islands on the coast were 
adorned with palaces and pleasure houses. 

VI. Apulia, northeast of Campania, formed one province 
together with Calabria, southeast, along the shores' of the 
Adriatic. Luceria (now Lucera), in the great Apulian plain, 
seems to have been the metropolis. 2'arentumy on the gulf 
of the same name, was the most flourishing city in Calabria. 

VII. Bruttium occupied the western peninsula of southern 
Italy, opposite to Sicily, and formed one province together with 
LucANLA., on the north, between Bruttium and Campania. Con- 
sentia (now Cosenza), in Bruttium, may have been the me- 
tropolis ; it was here that Alaric, after the pillage of Home, 
died in the midst of his victories, and was buried, with his 
splendid spoils, in the bed of the small river Busentinus^ 
whoso waters the Barbarians had led off, and afterwards re- 
stored to their natural channel, a. d. 410, P-s:stum (now a 
swamp, with magnificent temple ruins, near the village of Ca- 
paccio), on the Posidonian gulf, was the principal town of 
Lucania. 

58. VIII. SiciLiA (Sicily), the most fertile and beautiful 
of the islands of Italy, formed a province which comprehended 
likewise the smaller islands situated on its coast. Syracuse 
(Syracuse), on the eastern coast, though much reduced from 
its former splendor and circumscribed to the small island of 
Ortygia, was still the metropolis of the island. Lilyb^um 
(now Marsala), on the western promontory of that name (now 
Cape Boco), was early occupied by the Vandals from Africa. 

IX. Sardinia, on the northwest of Sicily, though almost 
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of the same extent and fertility as that island, was yet a pro- 
vince of little importance ; its metropolis was Cabalis (now 
Cagliari), on a gulf of the southern coast ; its maritime towns 
were flourishing^ but the interior not cultivated. 

Corsica, north of Sardinia, was, after Valeria, the small- 
est province of the diocese. Aleria, a small town with a 
port, on the eastern coast, seems to have been the metropolis. 
The island was celebrated for honey and oysters. 

59. Diocese of Africa. — This diocese, whose extent we 
have mentioned above (44), contained, like those of Asia and 
Macedonia (18 and 36), a proconsulate, consisting of Africa 
proper or Carthage, and, besides, five provinces : 1st, Byzor 
cena; 2d, Numidia; 3d, Tripolitanai 4th, ]\3hiuritan%a 
SUifensis ; 5th, Mauj^itania Casariensis. The two first 
were governed by Consulars, and the three following by Presi- 
dents. The military Count of Africa had two Dukes under 
his command, one in Tripolitana, and the other in Mauritania 
Cassariensis, to keep in check the roving mountaineers on 
Mount Atlas. We shall now describe the African provinces 
in their geographical order from east to west, beginning with 
the African Proconsulate. 

60. Proconsulate of Africa Propria consisted of Gfu> 
thage and the ancient Zeugitana ; it was then the granary of 
Bome, as Egypt was that of Constantinople. It was governed 
by a proconsul, who did not stand under the jurisdiction of the 
vicar of Africa, but immediately under the praetorial pradfect of 
Italy. Carthage, the metropolis, had risen from her ruins, 
and, though she might yield to the imperial prerogative of 
Constantinople, to the trade of Alexandria or to the splendor 
of Antioch, she still maintained the second rank in the west, as 
the Rome of the African world. She contained the manufac- 
tures, arms and treasures of six provinces and schools and gym- 
nasia of high repute ; her ports, public buildings and institu- 
tions were magnificent ; but the reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country and the reproach of 
Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless char- 
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acter. Their luxury and licentious manners had corrupted 
their morals and extinguished their courage ; and in 439 
that immense city yielded to the daring and headlong bravery 
of Genseric and his Vandals, who soon founded a Barbaric king- 
dom on the ruins of the richest provinces of the western empire. 
TJtica (now in ruins near Porto Farina) , on the northern 
coast ; Hadrumetum (now Hamamet), on the eastern coast. 

61. I. Tripolitana, the most eastern of the African 
dioceses, on the south and east of the great Syrtis, received its 
name from its three principal cities all situated on the coast. 
Leptis Magna (now Lebida), its metropolis ; (Ea (now Tripo- 
lis), east of Leptis ; Sabrata (now Sabart or old Tripolis), west 
of (Ea. 

II. Byzacena, west of the lesser Syrtis, with the me- 
tropolis Byzacium, formerly Tacape (now Kabes), situated 
on the coast opposite to the large island of Meninx (now 
Gerbe). 

62. III. Numidia, west of Africa proper, had retained its 
ancient name, but only the eastern part of the old province. 
Constantina, formerly CirtUj the ancient capital of the Nu- 
midian kings, obtained her modern name from Constantine, and 
was the metropolis of the province. Hippone or Hippo 
Regius (now Bona), a strongly fortified city on the coast, was 
the archiepiscopal seat of St. Augustine, who died there during 
the siege of the city by the Vandals in 430. 

IV. Mauritania Sitifensis, west of Numidia, consisted 
of the western part of that ancient province and of a small 
part of Mauritania. Its metropolis was Sifeti (now Setif), 
in the interior of the country. 

V. Mauritania 0-«:sariejs[sis, west of the former, compre- 
hended the greater part of the ancient province of Mauritania 
Orientalis, and took the name of its metropolis O-esarea (now 
Vacur), on the coast of the Mediterranean opposite to the Ba- 
learic islands. 
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Pfl^FECTURE OF THE GaULS. 

63. Extent and Divisions. — The praefecture of the Gauls 
comprehended besides the Transalpine Gaul, 1st, Old Spain^ 
with the Balearic islands, and Mauritania Tingitana in 
the northwest of Africa ; 2d, the southern portion of the island 
of Britain as far north as the Antoninian WalL These three 
large countries formed three dioceses — Spain, the Gauls, and 
Bretain, which were subdivided in twenty-nine provinces, and 
even thirty, as we shall see below (69). 

64. Diocese of Hispania. — It was governed by a Vicar, 
and contained seven provinces; 1st, BoRtica; 2d, LusUanid; 
3d, Gallicia ; 4th, Tarraconensis ; 6th, Carthaginiensis ; 
6th, Tingitana ; 7th, Baleares Insula, The three first were 
governed by Consulars, and the four others by Presidents. 
We will describe them from south to north. 

65. I. Tingitana or Mauritania Tingitana^ separated 
on the east by the river Malva, from the Caesarean Mauritania 
of the Italian prsefecture, extended westward to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and owed its name to its metropolis Tingis (Tangier), 
on the western entrance of the Straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), 
which separated it from Spain. 

II. BiETicA (afterwards in Arabic : Vandalos, AndaloSy 
now Andalusia), consisting of the southernmost part of Spain, 
received its name from the river Baetis (by the Arabs after- 
wards called Wady-al-Kebir, or Guadalquiver), which flowed 
through that fertile and beautiful province. Hispilis (now Se- 
ville), on the left bank of the river, was the metropolis. Cor- 
duba (now Cordova) was the next city in rank. 

III. LusiTANiA, northwest of Boetica, along the coast of 
the Atlantic, had for metropolis Emerita Augusta (now Me- 
rida), on the river Anas (by the Arabs called Wady-Ana, now 
Guadiana). 

66. IV. Carthaginiensis, northeast of Boetica, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, obtained its name from Carthago 
Nova (now Carthagena). 
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V. Tarraconensis, north of the former, with the metro- 
polis Tarraco (now Tarragona). This was the most impor- 
tant city in Spain during the dominion of the Romans, and no 
doubt the residence of the Vicar and the military Count of the 
diocese. 

VI. Gall-ecia (now Galicia), on the northwest of the Penin- 
sula, received its name from the warlike people, the Gallaeci or 
Oallalci, who so long had defended their independence against 
the Eomans. Metropolis, Bracara Augusta (now Braga), 
north of the Durius (Duero). 

VII. iNsuLiE Baleares, situatcd opposite the eastern coast 
of Spain. Palma or BaleaHs Major (now Mayorca), was per- 
haps the metropolis. Portus Magonis (now Port-Mahon) was 
the principal town in Balearis Minor (now Minorca). Spain 
was the most flourishing province of the empire in the fourth 
century. Many profound philosophers and poets of bold and 
lofty genius were natives of Spain ; and the mechanical arts 
flourished without degrading the high spirit of the nation. It 
furnished the empire with brave and hardy warriors, with 
brass, iron, gold, silver and noble steeds ; of wine and oil 
there was abundance ; in the less fertile parts of the country 
flax and spartum were cultivated.^' 

67. Diocese op the Gauls. — This diocese was governed 
by a Vicar, and embraced all Transalpine Gaul between the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, the Rhine, the British 
Ocean and the Atlantic ; it was divided into seventeen provinces 
after the notitia imperii ; but the first of these provinces (69) 
was already subdivided into two others at the period of our 
map. These provinces were according to their importance : 
1st, ViennensiSy towards the close of the fourth century divided 
into prima and secunda ; 2d, Lugdunensis Prima ; 3d, Crer- 
mania Prima; itli^Germania Secunda ; 5th, Belgica Prima ; 
6th, Belgica Secunda; 7th, Alpes Maritimee ; 8th, Alpes 
PennilUt imd Graja; ^i\ Maxima Sequanorum; 10th, 

^ A kind of broom for making oabUs, 4fee. 
3 
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Aquitania Prima; 11th, Aquitania Seounda; \2ih^Novem' 
popuJana; X^ih, Na/rbonensis Prima; 14th, Narbonsnsis Se- 
cunda; 1 5thj Lugdunensis Secunda; I6ihy Lugdunensis 
To'tia ; 17th, Lugdunensis Quarta or Senonia, 

Germania Prima, Belgica Secunda, and Maxima Sequano- 
rum, were occupied by Dukes with their troops for the defence 
of the frontiers ; another Duke had the inspection of the north- 
western sea-coast against the pirates. The entire coast, from 
the Scaldis on the east, to Crohceum PromorUorivmi — the 
western cape — were divided into two naval districts: Ar- 
moricanus et Nericamis TrajctiLS. We shall now shortly de- 
scribe these seventeen provinces in their order from south- 
west to northeast. 

68. I. NovEMPOPULANA, later Yoiconia (now Gascogne), 
was situated at the base of the Pyrenees, and on the south- 
west of Gaul and Aquitania, whose third province it formed ; 
and owed its name to the nine Gallic tribes that occupied 
it. Metropolis, Elusa, in the centre of the province ; a title 
which it surrendered in the ninth century to the town Ausd 
(now Auch), on the southeast. 

II. Aquitania Secunda, north of the former, along the 
coast of the ocean, extended to the Liger (now Loire), with 
BuRDiGALA (now Bordcaux), on the Ganunna (Garonne) for its 
metropolis. 

III. Aqthtania Prima, east of Secunda, with the metropolis 
BiTURiGES or Ava/ricum (Bourges), in the north of the province. 

69. IV. Narbonensis Prima, south of Aquitania Prima, 
ran along the Gallic gulf from the Pyrenees to the Rhodanus 
(Rhone). Narbonensis had formerly been a vast province, and 
given its name to the four following provinces. Its metropolis 
was Narbo Martius (Narbonne), on the coast. 

V. Viennensis or Narbonensis Tsrtia, east of the former, 
extended along the left bank of the Ehone from its mouth till 
its exit from Lake Leman, It became divided into two pro- 
vinces toward the close of the fourth century, as we have men- 
tioned »bove (67). Yiennensis Prism on the north with the 
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metropolis Vienna on the Rhone, and Yiennensis Secunda in 
the south, with the metropolis Arelas or Arelate (Aries), «. 
beautiful and populous city, the residence of the Praetorial 
Prsefect for the Gauls. The poet Ausonius calls it the Gallic 
Borne — Gcdlula Bxyma Arelas. 

VI. Narbonensis Secunda, east of Viennensis, with the 
metropolis, AqixjE Sexti^ (now Aix in Provence), which took 
its name from its celebrated hot springs. Massilia (now Mar- 
seilles) the ancient Gf eek colony, and flourishing commercial 
town. Eyrum lulii (now Frejus), on the southeast, served 
as a naval station for the imperial fleets. 

VII. Alpes MARrtiMJE, east of the former, along the ridge 
of the Alpine chain. Metropolis Eburodunum (now Embrun), 
near the source of the Druentia (Durance). 

VIII. Alpes Penninje et GRAJiE, northeast of the former, 
were, together with the Alpes MaritimsD, considered as one of 
the provinces of the Narbonensis. Metropolis Darantasia, 
(now Moilitier in the valley of the Tarantaise), on the upper 
Isara, in the midst of the highest Alps. 

70. IX. Lugdunensis Prima, north of Viennensis, so 
called from its metropolis Lugdunum (now Lyons), on the junc- > 
tion %i the Arar (Saone) and the Bhone, one of the largest 
and most important cities in Gaul. Matisco (now Macon), on 
the Arar^ and Augustodunum (now Autun), more north- 
west, had imperial manufactures of armor and arrows. The 
whole of central Gaul had in the olden time been called Cel* 
ttcttj afterwards Lugdunensis was substituted, and comprehend- 
ed besides the Prima, the following three provinces : 

X. Lugdunensis Quarta, northwest of the Prima, more 
frequently called Senonia, from its metropolis Senones (now 
Sens), on the Icauna (now Yonne). Parish, earlier Lutetia 
Parisiorum (now Paris) on the Sequana (Seine), began already 
to have great importance from the time of the residence of the 
Emperor Julian, the Apostate, in a. d. 355. Of the numerous 
Roman ruins of ancient Paris, only the relies of the palace <tf 
Julian and the catacombs are left* 
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XI. LuGDUNENSis Tertia, wcst of the former, embraced 
all the peninsula of Armorica, whose warlike inhabitants during 
the distress of the empire threw off the yoke, and recovered 
their independence — Metropolis CiESARODUNUM or Turones 
(now Tours), on the Loire. 

XII. Lugdunensis Secunda, northeast of the former. 
Metropolis Rotomagus (now Rouen), on the Seine. 

71. XIII. Belgica Secunda, all along the Fr^um Gaili- 
cum or the Channel. Metropolis Duro-Cortorum or Remi 
(now Rheims), with military dep6ts and manu&ctures of arms. 
— Suessiones (Soissons), and Ambianum (Amiens), on the 
Somme, had likewise celebrated manu&ctures of defensive ar- 
mor and military engines. 

XIV. Belgica Prima, east of the former. Metropolis 
Treveri (now Treves), with manufactures of arms and military 
engines, had been one of the richest and most considerable 
cities in Gaul, and the residence of the Prsetorial Prsefect of 
the diocese, before it had been transferred to Aries during the 
war with the Franks. 

XV. Maxima Sequanorum, southeast of Belgica Prima. 
Metropolis Vesontio (Besan^on), on the Dubis (Pubs). 

XVI. Germania Prima or Superior^ east of Belgica Pri- 
ma, along the banks of the Rhine. Magontiacum (Mayence), 
on the left bank of that river, was the metropolis. It was pro- 
tected by the long line of fortifications which Hadrian had 
drawn from the Mcenus (Mayn) across the present Franconia 
to Regium (Ratisbon), on the Danube. Argentoratum (now 
Strasburgh), more south, likewise on the river, was the residence 
of a military count, with depots and arsenals. Near the city 
a great battle took place with the united kings of the Ale- 
manni in 357, in which Julian defeated them gallantly and drove 
them across the river. 

XVII. Germania Secunda or Inferior^ northwest of the 
former, extended along the left bank «of the Rhine until its 
discharge in the German Sea. Metropolis Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne), on the left bank of the mex.-^Asdburgium (now 
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Asburgh), Bonna (now Bonn). — Confluentes (now Coblentz), 
on the junction of the Moselle with the Rhine. — Barbetoma- 
gus or Vorfnada (now Worms). All these cities on the Ehine, 
and those on the upper Danube, such as Ratisbon, Batava- 
Castra (Passau), and Vienna, had in their origin been Roman 
camps — castra-stativa — of the sixteen legions, that, for cen- 
turies, were stationed on the borders of Germany. The neigh- 
boring Gallic and German inhabitants had successively settled 
around these bulwarks, for their protection and commerce. 
Toreign merchants from distant countries had there opened 
their markets and fairs, and thus those wealthy and powerful 
cities arose, which later during the Middle Ages as free impe- 
rial towns — I^eie Reichsstddte — ^were to form their armed 
confederacies and bear down on the spear-point the despotism 
of the proud nobility of the Germanic empire. During the civil 
wars between the wrangling sons of Constantino (340--355), 
the Roman garrisons had been recalled from the Rhine, and the 
flourishing provinces of Gaul were thus exposed to the incur- 
sions of the German barbarians beyond the river. Swarms 
of Franks and Alemanni (77) now crossed and spread devas- 
tation as far as the Loire. Forty-five populous cities, Tongres, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spire, and Strasburgh, besides a far 
greater number of open towns and villages were pillaged and 
for the most part reduced to ashes. The Alemanni already 
began to establish themselves on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians (now 
Holland) and Toxandria (Brabant), when Julian, the young 
emperor, appeared with his legions, and in the brilliant campaigns 
of 356-358, defeated the Alemanni at Strasburgh, driving them 
headlong across the Rhine, and making a treaty with the power- 
ful Franks, permitted them to settle down in the depopulated 
province of Germania Secunda (now Belgium), where they re- 
mained faithful allies of the Romans in the later wars with At- 
tila and the Huns (451), until they, under Clovis, burst forth 
in 486 to share the spoils of the perishing Empire of the West. 
72. Diocese op Britain. — Roman Britain, which em- 
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braced the whole of modem England, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the wall of Agricola, between the Frith of 
Forth and the Clyde, formed a diocese governed by a Vicar, 
and was subdivided into five provinces, about whose position, 
borders, and cities, we have very imperfect information. These 
provinces were, 1st, Maxima Ccesariensis ; 2d, Valentia ; 
3d, Britannia Prima; 4th, Britannia Secunda; 5th, 
Flavia Ccssariensis. The two first were governed by Consu- 
lars, and the three others by Presidents. Two military con- 
suls and a duke were stationed in this far-ofif diocese, for its 
defence against the warlike Caledonians in the unsubdued 
Highlands on the north of the island. We begin our descrip- 
tion with the south. 

73. I. Flavia C-esariensis,'* which received its imperial 
name from Flavins Constantius Chlorus, the father of the great 
Constantine, contained the eastern part of the island, the Mer- 
cia and East Anglia of the Anglo-Saxons in the 7th century. 
The the Abus (Tyne), divided it from Maxima Caosariensis on 
north, the SaJyrina (Severn), from Britannia Secunda on the 
west, and the Tamssis (Thames), from Britannia Prima on 
the south. The metropolis must have been either Londin- 
ITJM (London), on the Tamesis, or Yerulamium (St. Albans, 
in Hertfordshire), one of the earliest and most important colo- 
nies of the Eomans. 

II. Britannia Prima embraced the south of the island, from 
the mouth of the Tamesis westward to the Sabrianum JElsttia- 
rium (the Bristol Channel). Metropolis Durovernum (now 
Canterbury), on the southeast of the province. Ve?ita Delga- 
rum (now Winchester) was a thriving colony of Belgians, set- 

" Great doubt exists with regard to the position of Flavia Csesari- 
ensis, and Britannia Prima, We follow here Spruner, in the latest edi- 
tion of his MedisBVal Atlas, and in his Atlas Antiquus. Professor An- 
sart, in his translation of the Bistorical Atlas of Kruse (1834), and Dr. 
Wiltsch, in his excellent Ecclesiastical Atlas (1844), have both placed 
flavia Csesariensis in the aouth, bo that the two BritanidsB lie east and 
west together. 
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tied in the island. IHibrre (Dover), on the cliffs of the Fre- 
turn Gallicum (British Channel), opposite to the Gallic 
harhor Itiiis (now Calais), the nearest passage across. 

Britannia Seounda formed the western mountainous 
portion of the island, between the Severn and the Irish 
Channel, the modern Wales. Metropolis may have been Isca 
SiLURUM (now Caerleon), on the mouth of the Severn, the 
ancient capital of the Silures. 

IV. Maxima C-esariensis lay on the north of the Humber 
(Northumbria), as &r as the wall of Hadrian on the Tyne. 
Metropolis Eboracum (now York), in the centre of the pro- 
vince, the seat of the vicar of Britain. It was a large, well 
fortified, and flourishing city, the centre of all the Eoman 
military forces and arsenals in the island. Both Septimus 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus, made a long sojourn in 
York, and both died there. 

V. Valentia was the northernmost part of the British 
diocese, and comprehended the whole district included between 
the southern wall of Hadrian, and the earlier outer wall of 
Agrioola on the Forth, between Edinburgh and Glasgow; thus 
it comprised the later county of Northumberland, and the 
Scottish Border and Lowlands. It was only a military line, 
without any regular Boman settlements." The great Julius 
Agricola, after his brilliant victories against the Caledonians, 
at the base of the Grampians (the highlands of Perth), built 
the first fortification across the narrow interval of forty miles, 
which he secured by a line of military stations. Yet it 
proved but an insecure protection, and Hadrian, therefore^ in 
his enthusiasm for architecture, built in 132, the beautiful 
double wall, now in its ruins, called the Picts' Wall, running 
for eighty Eoman miles, from the mouth of the Eden river 

''The masters of the fiureat and most wealthy climates of the globe, 
tamed with coDtempt from the gloomy hills, assailed by the winter 
tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased by troops of 
naked barbariiina. — CHbtMrn^ chapter 1, 
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and the Frith of Splwaj, near Carlisle^ north of the T jne, to 
Newcastle. It was a magnificent work, with eighty-one strong 
castles, between which were located numerous smaller towers. 
Four gates can still be traced. Between the two ranges of 
walls ran a Roman military road of immense flag-stones, lined 
with extensive barracks, quarters for cayalry,and fortified store- 
houses and arsenals. Interesting inscriptions of the old legions 
have been found, for instance : AJa Prima Astorum, and Ala 
Saviniana, Ala Petriana (all three cavalry), Cohors Pritna 
Batavorum, Cohors Prima Tungrorum^ Cohors Qua/rta 
Gallorum^ Colwrs Secunda Dalmatorum^ Cohors Prima 
JElia Dacorum, which show how many different nationalities 
were gathered beneath the Eoman eagles, and joined company 
together. During the happy reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
Bomans advanced once more into Caledonia, and the earlier 
embankment of Agricola was now restored, by a turf rampart, 
erected on solid foundations of stone. It was considered as 
the lifnes imperii^ and called Vallum Antonini, The dis- 
trict was, however, soon invaded by the barbarians from the 
sea-shore, and though Count Theodosius reconquered it, and 
gave it its name Yalentia, in honor of the Emperor Yalenti- 
nian, yet it was definitively lost for the empire in 395, when 
the legionaries could hardly defend themselves behind the 
still stronger walls of Hadrian ; and the daring Picts and 
Scots carried their depredations among the peaceful and dis- 
armed Britons on the Humber. 

Such was the state of the Boman Empire, in a. d. 395. 



IL THE WOBLD OF THE BABBABIANS, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

74. General Division. — The Barbarian or extra-Boman 
World, during the fourth century, immediately before, or 
during the great migration of the northern tribes across the 
Danube and the Bhine, between a. d. 376 and 410, can, with 
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regard to the relations of those nations to the Roman Empire, 
be divided into three great parts. 1st. The countries situated 
in the centre and north of Europe and the northwest of Asia, 
which were inhabited by Cdts^ Germans^ Scandinavians^ 
Slavic Pinns, and Huns, 2d. The countries in Asia, south 
of Mount Caucasus, on the eastern frontiers of the empire, 
occupied by CkazarSy Tartars^ Armenians, Persians, and 
Sarazens. 3d. The regions of northern Africa, from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, and extending south of the empire, toward 
the great Libyan desert, with their wild Moorish tribes of Ama- 
zirghi, KabyleSy Berbers, and other mixed Ethiopian races. 

I. Northern Countries. 

75. Regions and Principal Nations. — On the north and 
northeast of the Roman frontiers beyond the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Black Sea, and the chain of Mount Caucasus, vast plains 
extend to the shores of the ocean and its many gulfs, which em- 
brace the European Continent on the north. These plains are, 
on the east, bordered by the high range of Mount Oural, which 
only by a swelling hill country, forming the water -shed of nu- 
merous rivers, is connected on the southwest with the Carpa- 
thian and Bohemian Mountains of Central Europe. In the 
north and northwest these plains were then covered with dense 
and sombre forests. On the southeast, toward the Pontus and 
the Caspian, they formed open steppes, with fertile pasture 
grounds along the banks of the rivers, where from times im- 
memorial, Scythian and Sarmatian nations roamed as no- 
mades with their herds and flocks. All these countries were 
but little known to the ancients. The Greeks and Romans 
were ignorant of their limits ; and they designated them con- 
fusedly under the vague denominations of Germaniaj Sarma- 
tia Europ(Ba, Sarmatia Asiatica, and Scythia, During the 
first two centuries of our era, while the empire still subsisted 
in its full force, the Romans cared little about the revolu- 
tions of those distant regions, except only those of the Oter- 
3* 
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DiADB, who were contiimallj attacking the Roman garrisons 
on the frontier lines of the Khine and the Danube. 

The conquest of Germany, and the extension of the Eo- 
man frontiers to the Baltic — Sinus Codamis or Mare Sue- 
vicum — ^had been a favorite idea in the times of Augustus. 
But the terrible defeat of the Boman legions, under Varus, 
on the banks of the Luppia (Lippe), near Faderborn, in the 
year 9 a. d., and the little advantage of the later avenging 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus, made the empe- 
rors give up those fond hopes, and henceforth they cir- 
cumscribed themselves to the defence of the river lines and 
the Hadrian walls, between the Mayn and Danube beyond them. 
But the Germanic nations, who separately had been vanquish- 
ed and repelled by Boman discipline, began, during the third 
century, to form large confederacies of kindred tribes : the 
Franks on the lower, and the Alemanni (all men) on the upper 
Bhine ; the Quadi, Marcomanni, and Boioarii (Bavarians) on 
the Danube; the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Gepidao on the 
Pontus. Like the waves of the tempestuous ocean, against 
the opposing dikes, they continued their attacks against the 
weakened and demoralized empire with various success, 
until, in the year 376, the Huns, from the Volga, sub- 
dued all the eastern Germanic and Sclavonic nations, and 
uniting with them, fell upon the more western tribes, and forced 
them, by a mighty, simultaneous effort, to cross the rivers, and 
to seek new settlements in the civilized provinces of the 
South. Thus the sudden appearance of the Huns in a. d. 375 is 
the signal for the general irruption of the Germans, and the 
dismemberment of the Boman Empire. 

We shall now attempt to describe the nations of indepen- 
dent Germany in their seats, immediately before that great 
event which changed the whole political position of Europe, 
and the empire of the Huns, under Balomir and Attila (376 
— 451), at that time embracing the greater part of ancient 
Scythia and Sarmatia, from Mount Oural to the Danube, and 
to the very heart of Gennaay. 
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A.— GERMANIA 

76. Its Extent. — Ancient Germany extended from the 
coasts of the Germanic Ocean and the Baltic, on the north, to 
the banks of the Danube on the south. On the west it bordered 
on the Rhine — ^though some Germanic tribes were early seated 
On the left bank of that river, and there mixed up with the 
Belgians, On the east, the Vistula and the Carpathians sepa- 
rated it nominally from Sarmatia. "We say nominally, because 
80 early as the third century the Gothic tribes from Scandinavia 
had already begun their migrations toward the Black Sea, and 
had, after the conquest of Sarmatia, formed those powerful Ger- 
manic Empires of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepida3, 
which extended the German tongue from the Rhine to the 
Thatuds (Don).** The Romans being almost entirely un- 
acquainted with the countries north of the Baltic, counted the 
large peninsula of Jutland — Chersonesus Cimbrica — the 
Danish Archipelago, and Scandinavia (Sweden 'and Nor- 
way), as part of Germany. Scandinavia they believed to 
be a dreary island, situated in the Northern Ocean — Oceanus 
SeptentrionaZis — and their poets frequently descant upon the 
horrors of the Ultima Thule, 

77. Early Migrations. — Through the dim traditions of 
early ages we discover that different nations, descending from 
the table lands of Mount Caucasus, and the distant Himalaya, 
took a western direction toward Europe. They all con- 
cur to prove that that continent was originally peopled by four 
great streams of population from central Asia, which followed 
each other at intervals so distant and so distinct as to possess 
languages clearly separable from one another, though the com- 
mon root of all is found in the Sanscrit, the sacred language of 
the Hindoos. All these nations have, therefore, by modern 

" This is the reason why some Titers from the fourth century say 
that Germany comprised the whole coimtry westward of the Thanaia. 
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Philologians, been called the Indo- Crermanic Race, The 
earliest of these nations, the Felasgi, we meet already in the 
eighteenth century, b. c, occupying the Hesperian and lUyrian 
Peninsulas, that is, Italy and Greece, and the islands of the 
Egean. From the many Pelasgian tribes sprang the Greek, 
lUyrian, and Italian nationalities, and their languages. Greek 
and Latin stand as sisters in relation to the ancient Pelasgian 
mother tongue. The second migration, that of the Celts, and 
their kindred the Cimmerians (Cimbri), took a more northern 
direction, and settled in early times both in Spain, France 
and in the British Islands, where the Welsh still preserve the 
name of Kymri ; other Cimbri seem to have taken possession 
of Jutland, whence they later migrated to Italy, and were de- 
stroyed by Marius (b. c. 101). The third race, the Germanic 
tribes, finding the south and west occupied by Pelasgians and 
Celts, settled in the centre and continued their conquests north 
against the Finns or Chudes, already from remote times in- 
habiting Scandinavia. In the east the Germans were, in sev- 
eral regions, mixed up with the Sarm^tian or Sclavonic tribes^ 
who form the fourth race, whose progress westward occurs in 
much later times, i. e., the fourth and fifth centuries, and con- 
tinues until the 1 1th and 12th, because the Sclavonians followed 
slowly in the track of the Germans, being themselves pushed on 
from the east by the Huns, and later by the Chazars and other 
fierce Turcoman tribes from beyond the Caspian. Numerous 
detached Sclavonic hordes settled in the abandoned lands between 
the Danube and the Baltic, and became the neighbors of tfie 
Germans on the Elbe and the Adriatic. It is from the 
branches of the German stem that, not only our immediate 
forefathers the Angles, Saxons and Danes, but also those of 
the other celebrated nations of modem Europe, unquestionably 
have descended. The German race was divided into two na- 
tionalities, the Scandinavian or Nwman, and the Dutch 
(Deutch) or Gothic, To the first belong the Danes, Longo- 
bards (Lombards), Angles, tlutes, Swedes, Norwegians and 
Icelanders. To the main German stock the mighty people of 
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the Goths, the Souabians, the Bojoars (Bavarians), the Marko- 
manni in Bohemia, the Thnringians in central Grermany, the 
Franks on the Bhine, the Vandals, Burgundians, Herules, 
Bugians — all on the Baltic, the Vistula and Oder, the Fris- 
ians on the German Sea, and the Saxons on the Elbe, the 
neighbors of the Angles, Jutes and Danes, and partaking of 
their dialect, religion and manners. 

All these tribes of the Germanic race resembled each other 
in their general character, although each had its particular 
virtues or vices : thus to make a distinction, we say that the 
Goth was noble, honest, and sober ; the Vandal and Herule 
fierce and bloodthirsty rovers; the Aleman and Bavarian 
swaggering and intemperate ; the Frank lively, voluptuous and 
treacherous ; the Saxon sincere, daring, and always rough and 
ready.** 

78. Description op the Coxtntrt. — The general aspect of 
Germany during this period, was very different from what it is 
at the present day. It was then almost entirely covered with 
impenetrable forests, interspersed with pathless morasses and 
swamps, which rendered the atmosphere damp and cold. The 
banks of the lower Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe were 
marshy, and the entire western coast of Holland, Hanover and 
Holstein — ^which now after the exertions of fifty consecutive 
generations, by immense dikes and bulwarks, secure the rich 

'^ The language of the Germans formed two distinct dialects, the 
high Gennan — Hoch-dstttek — ^and the low German — Plat-deutck. Of 
the first we possess the celehrated Gothic translation of the Gospels hy 
Bishop Ulphilas, a. d. 348 — 88, in the Mceso-Gothic mother tongue — 
the oldest monument of the German language, and two highly interest- 
ing collections of Heroic songs — ^the Book of the Heroes or Heldenhuch, 
and the song of the Niebelungen, both from an early period of the 
middle ages. In the low Saxon, we have the Epic poem of JReineke 
FoXf the Saxon Mirror (Sacfiaenspiegel) and other poems. In the 12th 
century the Saxon dialect began to yield to the more polished dialect of 
Souabia, and the chivalrous poetry of the minnesangera (troubadours) 
which then rose to become the written language, while the old Saxon 
dwindled down to a vulgar dialect spoken in Hanover and Holstein. 
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pasture lands (marsk) against the waves of the Gkrmanic Ocean, 
were, at that remote time, exposed to the continual inundations 
of the stormy element. The most celebrated of all the forests 
of Germany, which inspired the Eomans with shuddering and 
dismay, was the Hercynian forest, Hercynius Saltus^ extend- 
ing from the sources of the Danube northward, between the 
Khine and Mayn — the present Odenwald and Spessart — ^and 
crossing this river eastward through the whole breadth of Ger- 
many, north of Bohemia, joining the Carpathian range, and 
then descending upon the plains of Dacia or Moldau. It em- 
braced thus all the central mountain-ranges of Germany, the 
Ertz, Fichtel and Biesen-Gebirge, though it appears that the 
Romans had likewise particular names for different parts of 
it.** Caesar describes it as an impenetrable and dreary region, 
through which the reindeer, the elk, and the wild urus ranged 
at liberty, or were chased by the still wiider Souabian. With 
the change in the climate the former of these useful animals 
have now retired northward to the pole, and constitute the 
principal food and wealth of the Laplanders ; while the urtis 
(our ox) is still met with in the woods of eastern Poland. 

" Who would leave the softer climate of Italy, Asia or 
Africa," says the terrified Eoman, " or fix his abode in that 
country where nature offers nothing but scenes of deformity ; 
where the land presents a dreary region, without form or cul- 
ture, and if we except the affection of a native for his mother 
1sK)il, without a single allurement to make life supportable 1 '^ 
Yet in open villages, on the outskirts of those green forests, 
on the banks of those majestic rivers, lived a handsome, 
healthy, noble race, whom the pigmy Eomans in their arro- 
gance and envy called Barbarian Giants ; and whom modem 
classical pedants most injudiciously have compared with 
the savage Redskins of the American forests. No ! the 
German Barbarians were made of steel of another temper ! 

** f. c Mardana 8Uva for the Black forest — ^the Schioartz-ioald^ 
between the upper Rhine, and the sources of the Danube. 
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— ^a race endowed with brilliant qualities of mind and body, 
which excited the dread and admiration of the all-conquering 
Romans themselTes ; nay, history records no people who pos- 
sessed noble capacities and qualifications, rule and order, a 
sublime patriotism, fidelity and chastity, in a greater propor- 
tion than the Germans. " There," says Tacitus, " no one 
smiles at vice, for in the Germans good morals effect niore^ than 
elsewhere good laws." This moral worth of the Germans, 
which beams through all their rudeness, their love of arms and 
strife, had its true basis in the sanctity of marriage and do- 
mestic happiness ; for these two important features determined 
the morality of the ancient Germans, as they do now that of 
the modern Americans. The children of the Germans were to 
their parents the dearest pledges of love ; nor was a trace to be 
found in Germany of the tyrannical power of the cruel Koman 
father over his children. 

79. Institutions. — In the institutions of the Germans we 
find already the origin of the Feudal System, which was en- 
tirely unknown among the Greeks and Eomans of antiquity. 
The German lord — ^eedling — ^lives on his estate with his family, 
occupied with riding, hunting, feasting or fighting ; he despises 
all mechanical pursuits, and leaves the care of his farms to his 
lides or serfs, who are personally freemen and well treated, but 
famish their lord with grain and cattle. They are only vas- 
sals, while prisoners of war or criminals become real slaves, at- 
tendant upon their masters like the servi of the Komans. All 
the German aadlings, with shield and lance, accompanied by 
their vassals, assembled on horseback at their national diet — 
mallum — ^where they chose their king (konig) from the most 
powerful family. The king wears long flowing hair as his 
particular distinction, but his power is very circumscribed ; 
and if unskilful or unfortunate in war, the nobles had the 
right to select another leader or herzog to lead them to battle. 
From these herzogs sprang afterwards the celebrated mayors 
of the palace — mayores domus — ^among the Franks. At these 
fnailuj the young nobles received their arms and steeds, the 
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early origiii of the arming of the knight in later ages. Among 
the Germans the oldest son inherits the paternal estate, the 
younger brothers are only provided with shield, lance and war- 
horse, and then sent off to fight their fortune elsewhere. Here 
we have the origin of the armed retinue which surrounded the 
German nobles ; for the young warriors would take military 
service at the estate or court of a neighboring chief, and thus 
become his sworn liegemen and follow his banner. The chiefs 
of highest note received the sword of justice, as Counts or Grafen^ 
in the regions or Gauen, into which the valleys of Germany were 
divided, and they were later, after the conquest of the Roman 
provinces, rewarded with estates and territories which they 
held with military tenure, and thus the earliest form of feudal- 
ity is established. The different German tribes were in con- 
tinual hostility with one another, and their eternal feuds gave 
the greatest security to the Roman empire. Chieftains defeat- 
ed at home, fled to the Romans and received aid to return 
sword in hand. Large bands of outlaws flocked together ; the 
sword gave a support no less than the plough. Thus rose that 
celebrated class of warriors by the Germans called Recken or 
Wardgen (Varogs), and by the Danes Yoeringer or armed 
refugees, who sought their fortune in foreign lands. All these 
homeless warriors formed the flower, the vanguard of those im- 
mense swarms of armed tribes of a hundred nations, both Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, and Sclavonians, whom we meet at the 
great migration in a. d. 376. The Germans fought with shield 
and lance, without heavy armor, in deep columns in the form 
of wedges. Their horse was formidable and much feared by the 
Romans on account of the select bodies of young archers, who 
were exercised to keep pace with the cavalry by laying hold of 
the manes of the horses while charging at full career. Csesar 
owed his victory at Pharsalus to such a daring exploit of his 
auxiliary squadrons of German horse. 

80. Nations op Germany. — The most celebrated tribes 
inhabiting that country immediately before their invasion 
of the Roman empire in the fifth century, were the fol- 
lowing: 
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The Frisians — Frisii — Friesen — ^inliabited the north- 
western coasts, from the Mosa to the Eider, and higher north, 
to Jutland. The Frisian tribes had, no doubt, been driven 
toward the sea by the Saxons ; yet on the low, swampy coast 
and the adjacent islands (now Holland and Friesland), they 
found a refuge, and were left to themselves. The whole na- 
ture of that country has now changed by the irruption of the 
sea ; the lake Flevo formerly received the northern branch of 
the Ehine, but became transformed into the open gulf of Zui- 
der-Sea. The North or Strand Frisians inhabited the coast 
of Schleswig — the West-wold — ^with its rich pasture lands (the 
Marsk), and the celebrated island of Helgoland — Heiligland^ 
or Sacred Isle-— at the mouth of the Elbe. There those 
hardy pirates had their naval stations, the sanctuaries of their 
idols, and their hoarded wealth, which they for centuries de- 
fended at the lance's point, against Danes and Saxons. 

The Franks — F^and — southeast of the Frisons (in 
the Prussian Rhine Provinces, Hassia, Nassau, and Belgium), 
from the Scaldis (Scheldt), and the Mosella to the Visurgis 
(Weser), formed a powerful confederation of the western Ger- 
man tribes, the Chamavi, Sicambri, Bructeri, Catti, and 
others mentioned by Tacitus, in the 1st century.'^ The Franks 
were divided into the Ripuarii, who remained on the banks of 
the Bhine, and westward as far as the Mosa (Meuse), and the 
ScUii or Salian Franks, who had advanced and occupied the lands 
beyond the Scheldt between the Samara (Somme) and the Mosa, 
which Julian the Apostate ceded to them at the treaty of 358. 

81. The Alemanni, in the southwestern angle of Ger- 
many, on the Upper Bhine (in Baden, Wtirtemberg and Swit- 
zerland), were the ancient people of the Suevi, or Souabians, 
who, in the time of Caracalla (a. d. 211), had formed another 

** Pro£ Henry Leo opposes the idea of a Frankio Confederacy. Ac- 
eording to his views the Franks were the masters, and the vanquished 
tribes stood to them in the relation of subjects, Ledjonen (ignavi, or 
cowards), who had lost part of their personal liberty. — History of the 
Middle Ages. Halle, 1880, p. 86. 
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confederacy with their neighbors the Turoni, Herman- 
duri, and other tribes, and, calling themselves Alemanni or 
All-men, invaded the territory behind the~^Hadrian Wall, 
where they afterwards obtained permanent seats. This 
was the most exposed part of the empire, between the upper 
ilhine and the springs of the Danube : it was called Sinus 
Imperii; and indeed Eome nourished the serpents in her 
bosom ! 

•The Hermunduri, on the east, lived formerly on the up- 
per Mayn, toward the Danube , (in Franconia). They were a 
quiet people, who are more known from their brisk commerce 
with the Romans on the Danube, than by their military ex- 
ploits. After the invasion of the Bojoars, or Bavarians, they 
melt away, or mix with the AlemannL 

The BuRGirNDiANs — Burgundi or Burgundiones^ — and 
the Vandals — Vdndali — ^were at the time we speak of (395), 
the eastern neighbors of the AlemannL They belong to the 
same race, and had formerly occupied the shores of the Baltia 
The Burgundians have leffc their name in the small island, 
Burgunderholm (Bomholm), in the Baltic. The Yandals, 
and their fierce companions, the Rvgians^ from the island of 
Ragen, and the Heruks, being driven west by the Goths, fell 
upon the Suevi and Hermunduri, and carved out with their 
swords new and more pleasant settlements on the Mayn, where 
we find them preparing for the great expedition beyond the 
Rhine, in a. d. 406. The Herules and Rugians, however, re- 
mained on the Danube, where the country north of Vienna, to- 
ward Hungary, afterwards was called Rugiland. 

The Marcomans — Marcomanni — ^appear for the first time 
as the conquerors of the Bojoars — Boii — ^in then: old seats in 
Boiohenum (Bdheim or Bohemia). The vanquished people 
abandoned theirnative valley, and were by the Romans per- 
mitted to cross the Danube, and occupy parts of Rhaetia Se- 
cunda, which later received the name of Bojoaria, now Bava- 
ria. The Marcomans in Bohemia, and their allies, the Quadi, 
in Moravia, gave great trouble to the Romans on the Danube ; 
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they even crossed the Alps, and appeared before Aquileja ; 
but Marcus Aurelius drove them back with so great a loss, 
that they afterwards disappear altogether, mingling up, no 
doubt, with Herules or Langobards. 

The Quadi were divided into two tribes, Ripua7'ii inhabit^ 
ing the left bank of the Danube, and TVansfugitani beyond 
the mountains in Moravia and Silesia. 

The Varini or Varni inhabited the shores of the Baltic, 
west of the Kugians, in the present Fomerania, where they 
bordered on the Saxons and Langobards. 

82. The Saxons — Saoumes — formed a powerful confedera- 
tion of Low-German tribes between the Baltic and the Elbe 
(in the present Holstein and the territory of Hamburg). But 
when the Franks began to invade Gaul, and settle beyond the 
Rhine, the Saxons likewise crossed the Elbe and occupied the 
lands which they had left. The Saxons thus extended on the 
Weser, and as far as the lower Bhine, absorbing the smaller 
tribes, who yielded to their power; and they soon began, with 
their neighbors and cousins the Angles and Jutes, to prepare 
their fleets for their piratic expeditions on the coasts, which 
half a century later were to carry them across the German 
Ocean, to the shores of Britain. 

The Langobards or Longobards. — Longobardi, East of 
the Saxons, in the present Lauenburg and Brandenburg, were 
originally a Scandinavian people from the north of Jutland, 
beyond the Liimfiord (the province called Vendila). That their 
language was Danish is sufficiently proved by their historian 
Faul Wamefrid and their laws afterwards in Lombardy. They 
received their name—" Longbeards " — according to tradition, 
from Odin, the All-father himself.** They abandoned their 

" Being sorely pressed by the BiUTOunding Saxon and Sclavonian 
tribes^ the Scandinavian emigrants addressed themselves to Frigga, the 
wife and sister of Odin» to intercede for them with All-father. The god- 
dess then told them, says the Saga, to unite in prayers early in the 
morning, with their wives spreading their long, fair hair over face and 
bosom, in order to attract the attention of Odin* The Jutes followed 
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dreary home during an inundation of the ocean j and remained for 
a length of time on the Elbe. In a subsequent period, after the 
first great migration, we find them again in northern Panno- 
nia (Hungary), where they form a powerful and warlike na- 
tion. 

The Angles — Angli — ^north of the Saxons and Lango- 
bards, beyond the river Eider (in the present Duchy of Schles- 
wig, where a district is still called Angeln), were of Scandina- 
vian origin, like their neighbors the Jutes or Jotes — JvtcB — 
in the northern part of the Chersonesus Cimbf-ica (Jutland). 
" Dan and Angul " says the historian, Saxo the Grammarian, 
" were brother s^^^ a figurative statement of the fact that the 
Banish and English people are originally descended from the 
same ancestry." They soon joined the Saxons in their mari- 
time expeditions^ and migrated with them and some of the 
Jutes, to Britain toward the middle of the 5th century. The 
Jute and the Angle or Sleswiger have in the mass of the peo- 
ple the same general character and manners, except the greater 
elasticity which the Angle has acquired by his intercourse 
with the Germans. The Jutlanders are proud of their hardy 

the advice ; and when Odin at dawn of day was looking down tipon the 
world from Valhalla, and beheld the shaggy people below, he turned 
to Frigga, and said, " Who are those longbeards ?" The goddess quickly 
answered : "Thou hast given thy people a name ; give them now vic- 
tory and lands I ** And Odin smiled, and said : " I bless their swords, 
and grant them success.'* 

*' The heathen Angles, Saxons, and Danes, had the same religion. 
Their common deities, Tyr, Wodan (Odin), Thur (Tor), Frea (Freia), 
<fec., still survive, and are daily suggested to our memory in the appella- 
tions of the days of the week common to both Banes and Anglo-Saxons. 
The same mystic beings : gud, god ; alfar, selfe, ylfe, elves ; vcetter, 
wihte, wights; dverger, dveorgs, dwarfs; jotnar, joetter, jotnas ; troll, 
trolde, troUes ; hel, hell, Ac, were worshipped or feared, by both na- 
,tions, and occur not only in their ancient poetical remains, but also in 
the popular superstitions and ballads of their still flourishing posterity. 
Their gods and heroes have likewise the same names : Woden, Odin ; 
Skiold, Scyld ; Halfdan, Haelfdene ; Ubbe, Uffo, Offa; Hrolfr, Rolf; 
Helge, Halga ; Tlfings, Wylfinga* Ac 
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and enterprising ancestors. Hengist and Horsa, who first set- 
tled in Britain, were Jutes. Kuric, wlio in 852 with his north- 
em Vikings laid the foundation of the Russian empire, was 
likewise a Jute, and so was king Gorm the Old, who united 
all the small principalities of the Danish Islands, and formed 
the monarchy in a. d. 880. Yet the Jutes, sooner than their 
neighbors, settled down to the more quiet pursuits of agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding. They are still a brave but peaceful 
and slow-speaking people ; they are considered as cunning and 
close; the proverb is, " sharp as a Jute." Though patient and 
enduring, they can be roused to the highest enthusiasm, and 
are strongly attached to their king and country. The Jutes 
are middle sized, short, fair haired, of a gentle and agreeable 
physiognomy ; their women are lovely, with blue eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, but as clumsy as their helpmates, clattering along on 
wooden shoes. DiflFerent is the character and deportment of the 
Saxon or Holsteiner. He is tall and handsome, with auburn hair. 
He is industrious, active, dexterous, ambitious, and quarrelsome ; 
he is arbitrary and imperious, witty, lively, but proud and 
overbearing towards his inferiors. He is full' of taleiit and 
capacity, but boastful, grandiloquent, and selfish. North of 
the Elbe, the country of the Saxons was on account of the 
forests, called Holz Sachsen (Holsatia, Holstein), and was 
divided into three parts ; on the west DitTnarsk, with its free 
farmers the Ditmarskers ; on the south Stormarn^ and east, on 
the Baltic Wagria, which afterwards, when the greater part of 
the Saxons had crossed over to Britain, was occupied by roving 
tribes of Sclavonians, the Obotrites and Yendes. 

B.— SCANDINAYIA. 

85. Scandinavia is formed by the Danish islands Sweden 
and Norway. Denmark has its name, not from Dan Mykilati 
(the wide-ruling), one of its earliest traditional kings, but from 
Daner or Dansker, a tribe of the great people of the Goths, 
who in early times occupied the Lowlands or open lands— 
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Banne-Mark, south of the mountains of Gothland, and east of 
the islands of the Baltic. This open country on the mainland of 
Sweden was known as Scandia (Skaane) to the Eomans. 
The Danish islands were called Eye-Gothland, and the Pe- 
ninsula of Jutland Reit-Gothland, because the Danish 
Goths would pass through the whole length of it on horse- 
ba43k.»* 

" In the farthest north," says Jomandes, the Gothic his- 
torian, " a number of hostile tribes dwelt in the country of Scan- 
zioj Scandinavia. This region extends itself to the boundary 
of the habitable globe, where in the winter a gloomy light 
covers the earth with darkness during forty days ; and in the 
summer the sun remains above the horizon for an equal time. 
Nearest to the Goths dwell the Suethones (no doubt the Swedes), 
who with swift horses chase the wild animals that inhabit 
their woods, and Jbransmit their valuable skins through a hun- 
dred different nations to Italy. In the same regions dwell the 
gentle race of Finns, and in the adjoining country, the Danes — 
a nation of huge stature. From this region came the Goths, who, 
landing on the 'Bugian coast, defeated the wandering hordes of 
Vandals, and five generations later occupied the countries con- 
tiguous to the Euxine Sea." The homestead of the Danes, 
therefore, was Sealand, Fyen, the circumjacent smaller isl- 
ands, and the fertile plains of Skaane, the latter of which 
remained an integral part of Denmark even after the Middle 
Ages, until the disasters of the Thirty Years' War, in 1648, 
when it was ceded to Sweden. Sweden was called Svea Land 
or Svea Rike, the kingdom of the Svear or Svenskar, like- 
wise a Gothic tribe, inhabiting the lands north of their 
brethren the Danes or Dansker. Norway does not signify 
" the way to the north pole," but North realm^ Nord-Hge, 
contracted Norge. The Norse call themselves NordrruBnd 
(Normans), and speak the same written language as the Danes, 
though their pronunciation is as rough as their mountains. 

^ Jvte ia pronounced yoo j, and it ieema^ therefore, a kindred wori 
With GhtK 
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The early history of Scandinavia is mythical ; through the 
dim traditions we can only discover the arrival of Odin and his 
asars or priests, from Asa-gaard (Asow), on the Black 
Sea, B. c. 70, and the great influence which his religious sys- 
tem and conquests exerted among the Northmen. His 
descendants, the Skioldunger^ in Denmark, and the Ynglin- 
gar, in Sweden, continued to reign for centuries in different 
smaller dynasties, tmtil later in the ninth century a new light 
is thrown on the North on the introduction of Christianity by 
missionaries from France. Three great events however rest on 
a historical basis, the migration of the Langobards from Jut- 
land, that of the Goths from Gothland or northern Sweden, 
A. B. 200, and that of the Jutes, Angles and Saxons, a. d. 
449, to Britain. Yet if history is silent, the sagas and songs 
in the Icelandic eddas are eloquent testimonials from the 
heroical days of the old Sea-kings and Vi-kings, and the 
gradual progress of civilization is plainly discernible through 
the ages of stone, of bronze and of iron, by the interesting dis- 
coveries made in the sepulchral monuments from those times. 
Another proof of the comparative eiarly cultivation in the hoary 
north are the numerous Bunio inscriptions found every where, 
which go back to the third, or even second century of our 
era. 

86. The Finns — Finnaith — ^were the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the north; these "gentle Finns," the black-haired 
tribe, belonged to the race of the Chudes, occupying in those 
early times the greater part of Scandinavia, Quainland (now 
Lapmark in northeastern Sweden), Jotunheim (now Finnland), 
and Biarmeland (the whole northern Bussia) on the White 
Sea, as far as Mount Oural. These poor Skrit-Finns, clad in 
skins, dwelling in fur tents, tending their reindeer, and chasing 
the wild urus, were subjugated or driven northward by the 
proud tribes of the Goths ; and it is an interesting fact from 
the sagas, that the black-haired race, the Finns, remained " the 
thralls or serfs, tilling the ground of the fair-haired southern 
conquerors long centuries after their first conquest of Scandi- 
navia." 
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EMPIRE OF THE HUNS.. 

SARMATIA AND SOYTHIA. 

87. Sarmatia. — The Romans gave the name of Sarmatia 
to all the countries between the Vistula, on the west, and the 
R/ia or Volga, on the east. It ran north toward the Oceanus 
SeptentrionaliSj th0 distance of which was unknown, though we 
have already seen the nations bordering upon the Finnish Gulf 
and the White Sea were not Sarmatians but Chudes ; its limits 
on the south, were the Euxine Pontus and the Caucasian Ridge ; 
it embraced likewise the fertile Chersonesus Taurica (now Cri- 
mea), where the Roman empire still possessed some towns situ- 
ated on the coast. The southeastern part of Sarmatia between 
the . Thanais (now Don) and Caucasus, was then called Asiatic 
Sarmatia, and was, before the arrival of the Huns, occupied by 
the Alani, renowned for their excellent cavaby. 

88. ScTTHiA. — Both Greeks and Romans embraced under 
the appellation Scythia all northern Asia, from the Volga to-the 
eastern ocean, of which they knew* no ^ore than of the frozen 
ocean bordering that continent on the north. On the south it 
reached to the Oxus^ and the high range of Imaus (Emodus, 
now Himalaya), from which both the Indus and Ganges take 
their source. Another chain of mountains running north, 
which they likewise called Imaus j the present Mustag, divided, 
according to their imperfect knowledge, all Scythia into two 
parts: Scythia intra Imaum montemy and Scythia extra 
Imaum (on this side, or on the west, and beyond, or on the east). 
More interesting is the question who the Scythians were, and 
what was the difference between them and the Sarmatians, 
that is, SauromatianSy or lizard (green)-eyed people ? The 
Scythians, no doubt, were the ancient Massagetce^ between the 
Caspian sea and the lake of Aral ; they were then Turcomans 
and Tartars, and so are the modem Cossacks ; while the ^^ green< 
eyed people/' the Sauromcfia^ are the more modern Slavi, Sd^" 
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vonians, Bnssians and Poles, nay, a century or two later the 
Byzantine historians knew nothing more about the Sauromatse 
and Sarmatia ; but they are constantly occupied with Slavic 
Slavinij and Slavia,^^ which distinctly proves that the old Sar- 
matian races then got a more modem name from their own 
language. 

89. Empire op the Huns. — The empire of the Huns, 
— Hunnv — ^had not yet obtained, at the time we here describe, 
the immense extent which it acqxdred afterwards ; but almost 
immediately on the appearance of the Hunnish monsters on 
the Volga, one nation sank before them after the other ; they 
overran the greater part of Sarmatia and Soythia, and pene- 
trated into the heart of GauL Some have held the Huns to 
be the Chinese tribe Hiongnu,*' but this is erroneous. They 
were a mighty nomadic people of Mongol race, quite different 
from the inhabitants of southern Asia (Tartars), and Europe 
(Pelasgi). They were Ohunni {Hunni), of Ugrian race, kin- 
dred to the Hungarians from Mouni Oural. The Ugri are of 
Finnish or Ohudish descent, and so are both the Huns and the 
Hungarians, with the difference, however, that the Huns have 
an admixture of the Mongol or Calmuc, while the Magyars 
have more Turkish blood in their veins. The Huns are de- 
scribed as the ugliest race of monsters the world ever saw ; and 
the Goth Jornandes says that their horrible deformity and besti- 
ality gained more battles for them than their arrows. At the 
time of their invasion they were divided into two numerous 
tribes — ^the White Huns or the Hephtkalites, on the east of 
the Caspian, hovering on the frontiers of the Persian empire, 
where they made desolating incursions ; and the Black Huns, 
the true Ugrians from Mount Oural. Starting from their 
dreary table-lands (Siberia) in 374, they suddenly appeared 

•• Slava signifies flt^olos^ gloriosuB^ glorious, brave ; slowa^ in Sclavo- 
lic, is man. The SclAYonian prisoners during the middle ages brought in 
ise our modem slave, sklav, esclave, schiavo^ esclava 

*" Pesguignes, in his Histoire des Huns, and Gibbon, chap, zzvi 
4 
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on the Volga; where they overthrew the Alani, and in a single 
battle on the banks of the Thanais, destroyed the mighty em- 
pire of the Ostrogoths. The Goths are subdued ; the chiefs 
of the proud and princely race of Amali serve the Hunnish 
conqueror ; all the lands east of the Theiss and the Danube 
are devastated. A general panic has taken possession of the 
many Sarmatic, Turkish, Chudish, and Germanic tribes on the 
plains of Sarmatia ; many flee westward to the Ehine. Alani, 
Suevi, Vandals, and Burgundians, form their immense camps on 
the upper Danube (81); the terrified Visigoths have already 
crossed that river and inhabit Moesia ; and thus the Huns in 
380 roam victoriously over those immense regions, and live on 
the spoils of the Gepidse, Scyri, Heruli, and other Germanic 
nations who follow their banner.*' The borders of their empire 
under King Salamir seems to have been the river TiMsais 
(Theiss) on the west ; how far it reached north is not to be de- 
cided. On the south it was bounded by Mount Caucasus, the 
Black Sea, and the Danube ; on the east it stretched away far 
in the interior of Siberia. 

90. Nations who obeyed the Huns. — In our enumeration 
of the nations whom the Huns subjected to the yoke on their 
first invasion, we will follow the order in which their conquests 
took place. The Akatziri, Ohazars, Khozabs or Guzzari^ 
one of the most important Tartaric nations during the middle 
ages, had with other Tartaric and Turcoman tribes their home- 
stead on the steppes above the river Oxus and laxartes, east 
of the Caspian, and bordered, north and east, on the Ugri 
and Mongols. They then advanced on the Caspian, which 
from them took the name of Khozaric Sea, and they began 
from thence terrible inroads on the Persian empire. They 
were long residing on the northern shores of the Caspian be- 
tween the rivers Yaik (Oural), and the Rha or Atel (Volga), 
when, at the sudden irruption of the Huns, they were forced 
into submission, and carried along with their conquerors. 

*^ Compare the small map illustrating the Oonqnests of the Huns on 
the lower Danube in 880, 
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The AitANS, Aiani, a nation of Germanic origin, though 
mixed vith Turkish blood, who with their herds of horses and 
cattle roamed on the sandy steppes, which extend north of 
Mount Caucasus. Defeated bj the Huns, part of the Alani 
fled southward to the mountains, where their descendants, the 
Ossetes, a warlike Circassian tribe, still occupy the northern 
valleys of Mount Kasbeck and the banks of the Terek. Others 
hurried westward and joined the Vandals and Suevi, while 
the mass of the Alani enlisted among their victors, and moved 
off with them to new settlements. 

The Goths, Gotki. — 'About this, the most celebrated of 
the Germanic nations, we have already spoken (85-89). They 
settled in very early times on the shores of the Baltic, where 
we find a Godoland and Godesconzia (Castle of the Goths), 
further, an island of the name of Gothland, and another Goth- 
land in central Sweden, between their brethren the I>anes and 
Suethones. But about the year a. n. 200, according to Jornan- 
des, they turned their arms south again, and appear now for 
the first time on the scene of history divided in three great na- 
tions — ^the Ostrogoths or JEastiem Goths^ on the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper) ; the Visigoths or Western Goths, west- 
ward of that river in Dacia ; and the Gepid^ or the LoitererSy 
who remained north of the Carpathian range, at the sources of 
the Vistula, where they still continued independent of the Huns 
at the close of the fourth century. The Goths were the most 
civilized of all the Germanic tribes, and they had adopted 
Christiamty en masse much earlier than the Greco-Boman in- 
habitants of the empire. Their bishop, the learned Ulphilas, 
invented their alphabet, and translated the New Testament (77). 
The family of Amali ruled the Ostrogoths as kings (89) ; the 
Baltes (or the Bold) were the presidents or judges of the Visi- 
goths ; yet it seems that King Hermanric, of the Ostrogoths, 
enjoyed a supremacy over the other tribes. All the Sarmatian 
nations of the eastern plains obeyed the sceptre of the gene- 
rous Hermanric, who has left a great name in history ; yet the. 
onslaught of the Huns was irresistible — ^the old king perished 
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in 1>aUle, and his brave people was forced to follow the camp of 
their monstrous masters. The Visigoths had assembled their 
forces behind the Danaster (Dniester), but the Huns swam their 
horses through the river, to attack the rear of the Goths, who 
suffered a second defeat on the Hierasus (Pruth). Their 
bravest warriors gathering round their chief judge, Athanaric, 
attempted a stand on the mountains of Caucaland (the Car- 
pathians), but the mass of the nation, stricken with terror, 
hurried to the banks of the Danube, imploring the pity of the 
Emperor Yalens, for an asylum in the territory of the 
Roman empire. They were permitted to cross the river, and 
more than a million of Visigoths were settled in the Aurelian 
Dacia (34), and the two MossisB (31 and 34), whence they after- 
wards received the name of Mobso- Goths, Sword in hand they 
soon penetrated across Mount Haemus into the heart of Thrace 
(50) ; and after the battle of Adrianople and the death of Va- 
lens, it was only by the greatest exertions of the prudent 
Theodosius that the capital could be saved from those dan- 
gerous guests. 

Among the many nations then inhabiting Sarmatia, who 
passed from the yoke of the Goths, under that of the fierce 
Huns, we mention the following : 

The Roxolans, — Roxolani — (the ancestors of the Rus- 
sians, who inhabited the Pa/i^5 Masotis (gulf of Azof), be- 
tween the lower Borysthenes and the Tanais. They became 
later a powerful people, under the sway of Ruric and his Da- 
nish Vikings. 

The Heruli, driven from the banks of the Palus Mmotisy 
by the Huns, retreated thence toward the Danube, where we 
later find them, on the right bank of that river, between Vi- 
enna and Buda, forming a powerful kingdom, before their 
march to Italy, in 476. 

The Peucini, Taifali and Scyres — Scyriy were mixed 
tribes of Germanic and Sclavonic descent, in Dacia, and along 
the outskirts of the Carpathian mountains. 

The Vandai^i Astingi (80) had marched eastward, to* 
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ward the Black Sea, bnt like the Therwixgi, another Gothic 
tribe, they soon gave up their plans and retired, fleeing back 
toward the Theiss, to escape the fary of the Huns. 

The Jaztges (33), a brave Sannatic people, living on 
horseback, occupied still the open, swampy plain of the Ma- 
rosh, with their immense herds of horses and cattle ; they pro- 
vided the markets of the Greek empire, but they too bowed 
to the Huns. 

91. Among the Slavonic nations north of the Carpathians, 
who remained independent during this period, we mention in 
central and northern Sarmatia, 

The Slawini, Anti and Yeneti, in the later principality 
of Lithuania. The latter were likewise called Venedje, or 
YiNiDi, on the coast of the Sinus Venedicus (the Baltic), in 
which the Vistula discharges itself. After the do?nifall of the 
Gothic empire, the Yeneti became, under the name of Vendi, 
the most powerful and celebrated nation in Sarmatia (Slavia), 
and extended their sway over all the southern coast of the 
Baltic, and into Holstein, where tliey soon came in hostile 
contact with the Danes. * 

The Borussci (Prussians), on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula, appear somewhat later, as one of the most savage and in 
domitable of the Sclavonian races ; but they have now, aftei 
long suffering, become Germanized, as the peaceful inhabitants 
of East Prussia. 

The Hesth, or Estyi, on the northeast of the Borussci, 
had quietly inhabited the coasts of their fertile province (now 
the beautiful, highly cultivated Estland, or Estonia), since the 
first century, when Tacitus mentions them as active merchants 
and fishermen, who were occupied in gathering the precious 
yellow amber on their coast, and thus kept up a continual 
traffic with distant Italy. 

92. GoTHi Tetraxit^e were a branch of the Gothic stock 
who occupied the southern part of the beautiful peninsula of 
Taurica (Crimea). Only the maritime to?nis, Dandaca^ 
and Chersonesos on the east, and Theodosia (Caffa) on the 
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Tanrian Bospkoros, inhabited by Greeks, remamed in oonneo- 
tion with the empire. 

The Zicks, Zickhi, a Caucasian people on the Hypanis 
(Kuban), in the present Abashia,'on the coast of the Bkck 
Sea ; the Li\zi, in the ancient Colchis, on the south of the 
range ; the Iberi, in the present Grusia, on the river Cyrus 
(Kura), and other nations on Mount Caucasus, all warlike, 
like their modem descendants, preserved their liberty. 

93. Farther northeast, along the ridge of Mount Oural, ap> 
pear already the vanguard of the SlavO'Turkish, and Turco- 
Tartaric Tribes in their advance upon the Black Sea and 
t)ie Danube. These wild and barbarous nations, the Bulga- 
rians^ the AvarSy the horrible Fetckenegi and Cumani, are 
in a subsequent period to perform an important part in the 
history of the Middle Ages. The MagyarSy the Ugri and 
Hungafi or HungarianSy all FiNNO'TrrRKisH Tribes, on the 
northwestern slope of Mount Oural, are still residing in their 
old home, Ugria, and there we shall leave them for the present. 

II. Countries in Asia. 

94. Their Names. — Among the regions of Asia which were 
known to the Bomans, and by them accounted in the world of 
the Barbarians, we need hardly count the wild, roving tribes 
of the Sarrazeni, or Saracens ; Saraceniy the Bedouins of 
the Arabian desert, who already began to appear on the out- 
skirts of the great Syrian desert, where they lay in wait foi* 
the caravans from Damascus crossing by Palmyra, through 
the desert, to Babylon on the Euphrates. But we must say 
a word about Armenia, on the northeast of the Boman fron 
tiers, and of the Persian Empire on the southeast. 

95. Armenia or Great Armenia, Armenia Major y by 
this name distinguished from Armenia Minor, which belonged 
to the Boman empire, formed south of Mount Caucasus an 
independent state, or rather a confederacy of states, suffi- 
ciently powerful, which the Bomans themselves had assisted in 
throwing off the Persian yoke. 
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Artaxata (now Ardek) on tlie Araxes, was at that time 
the most important city. 

96. The Empire of the Persians was re-established in 
A. D. 226, on the ruins of the Parthian power. The last Arsa- 
cide was diethroned and killed by Artaxerxes Babegan, with 
whom began the dynasty of the Sassanides. The new Persian 
Empire comprehended all the conntries extending from the 
Indian Ocean, Erythreum Mare, in the south, to the river 
Jaxartes in the north, and from the Indus in the east to the 
Tigris and the Euphrates in the west. The Persian monarchs, 
ambitious and warlike, laid claims to the eastern Boman em- 
pire as part of ancient Persia,, and thus the wars on the fron- 
tiers were almost continual. The empire was divided into 
four Satrapies. The capital was the city of Seleucia, 
west of the Tigris, and Ctesiphon, on the opposite bank, 
the residence of the Parthian Kings during their dominion in 
those regions. Al-Madain, or the Two Cities, was the name 
given to their ruins, with the materials of which the Arabs after- 
wards built the city of Bagdad. The New Persians, like the 
Parthians, were originally a brave, warlike people ; laborious, 
faithful, devoted to their country, but servile and reserved. 
The kings were despots, vain of their proud oriental titles ; 
their will or whim was the only law; Chosroes I. permitted, 
singularly enough, a national assembly to sanction his laws, 
but every remonstrance was punished with death. One re- 
volution, fomented in the seraglio, followed another ; unheard 
cruelties were committed, and even women succeeded to 
the throne. The fire-worship of Zoroaster had been re- 
stored, and the Magi (Mobeds) had a preponderating influ- 
ence. A splendid cavalry was the strength of the Persian 
armies, and the steed continued still the favorite animal of the 
Persian. Against the Chazars on the Caspian, the Persians 
defended their frontiers by the celebrated walls, forty para- 
sangs (150 miles) in length, the Bab-al-Almab at Dervend, on 
the Caspian. The Nestorians found a hospitable reception in 
Persia, and they alone were tolerated among the Christian 
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sects. The Inxnrj among tlie great was promoted by early 
commerce with India. The city of Ormus at the entrance of 
the Persian gulf, became one of the most important emporiums 
of the East Learning flourished at court ; Greek philosophers 
were well received, but the people were kept in 'ignorance ; 
the manners were savage, and women held in servitude and 
contempt. Agriculture was protected by the Persian kings as 
worthy servants of Ormuz, and Persia flourished by her manu- 
factures of perfumes, splendid clothing and arms. Such was 
the state of that mighty Persian monarchy which soon was des- 
tined to threaten Constantinople and the Eastern Empire with 
destruction, to sink herself before the all-conquering &naticism 
of the followers of Mohammed. 



m. BARBARIAN COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. 

97. Different Nations. — The African nations who had 
escaped the dominion of the Bomans, lived on the outskirts of 
the Great Libyan desert, without any influence on the political 
movements of the world. Nor are we acquainted with their 
situation and condition at this period. The Moorish tribes, 
Berberi, Kabyles and Maurusians had been driven into 
the recesses of Mount Atlas, whence they later re-appear as the 
allies of the Vandals in their war against the Bomans. 

Thus we have finished our picture of the political, geo- 
graphical, and ethnographical condition of the ancient world 
at the close of the fourth century. A glance at the second 
map from the beginning of the sixth will at once show the 
great events which have taken place since the fall of the West- 
em Boman Empire, and the settlement of the Germanic na- 
tions in its devastated provinces.*' 

^ Particular attention has been paid in this introductory map to 
fix the places which have become important^ in the wars of the last Em- 
perors against the Barbarians, and as far as the space of the map has 
permitted we have with accuracy designated every historical site men* 
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CHAPTER m. 

EUROPE AND THE ADJACENT PARTS OP ASIA 
AND AFRICA. 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE ACCESSION OF 
JUSTINIAN I. A. D. 627. 

98. General Division. — ^We have given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ancient world before the invasion of the Barba- 
rians. To delineate the movement itself on the map, in such 
a manner as to combine clearness with accuracy, — to exhibit the 
march of so many nations crossing and recrossing one another in 
all directions, and almost at the same time, would be impossible. 
The earlier attempts of Kruse, Ansart, and others to indicate 
the wanderings of the migrating tribes by colored lines, have 
therefore been failures, because they only augmented the con- 
fusion instead of clearing it up. We have in consequence pre- 
ferred to take our stand in the second map at a time when 
the migrations of the northern Germanic nations were at an 
end, with the only exception of that of the Lombards, who, at 
a subsequent period, some forty years later, entered Italy. 
With regard to the eastern Sclavonian and Turkish races, no 
certain period could be fixed, because their invasions from the 
Caspian continued throughout the course of the middle ages. 
By thus comparing the two first maps, the historical student 
will discover, 1st, that the dominion of the Germanic nations 
extends already from the northern tropics to the deserts of 
Africa, and from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean eastward, 
to the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire in lUyricum ; 2d, 
that the numerous Sclavonian nations, in their progress west- 

tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, Zosimus, the six minor historians, the 
panegyrists, Jomandes, Paul "Wamefried, and other northern chroni- 
clers whose relations go back to those early times. 
4* 
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ward, have occupied the lands abandoned by the Germans, 
from the Elbe and the Baltic, to the Danube and the Adriatic ; 
3d, that the western Roman Empire has perished in the deluge 
of nations, and that eastern Bome or the Greek (Byzantine) 
Empire, though still surviving, is sorely pressed by the advancing 
Avars, Bulgarians, and the millions of Turco-Tartars already 
descending from Mount Oural. We find, therefore, at the 
time of the accession of Justinian I., fifteen more or less 
important states, founded and organized by the Barbarians 
who had taken part in the migration. The larger portion of 
these nations had already been converted to Christianity, and 
they deserve our particular attention, while we may pass more 
rapidly over other regions still, at that time, occupied by 
Barbarians, who were either subdued by the arms of Byzan- 
tium, or were suffered to enjoy their wild independence 
unmolested. Those fifteen states were distributed through- 
out Europe in the following manner : Six in northern Eu- 
rope and western Asia: 1st, the British Islands, where "we 
find four Saxon kingdoms and several independent re- 
gions: II. Independent Germany; III. Slavia; IV. the 
States of Scandinavia ; and in the northeast V. the kingdom 
of the Bulgarians or Wblochs, which extended across Mount 
Oural beyond the frontiers of Europe ; VI. the kingdom 
of the Uturgurian Huns on the Caspian. Five in central 
Europe: VII. the kingdoms of the Franks; VIII. that of 
the Burgundians ; IX. that of the Thuringians ; X. that 
of the Lombards; and XL that of the GepidcR, Four in 
southern Europe and northern Africa: XII. the kingdom 
of the Visigoths ; and XIII. that of the Suevians, both in 
Spain ; XIV. that of the Ostrogoths in Italy ; XV. that of 
the VandalSy on some of the islands of the Mediterranean and 
the northern coast of Africa ; and last of all, as the XVIth, 
the eastern Roman empire, to which during the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the two preceding, those of the Ostrogoths and Vandals, 
were reunited by the victorious sword of Belisarius and Nar- 
ses. These important conquests produced a signal modifion- 
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tion in the political geography of Europe toward the middle 
of the sixth century. Before we consider their main results, 
we shall describe these fifteen Sarbarian states as they exist- 
ed on the accession of Justinian. 



I. NORTHERN EUROPE, 

I. BRITISH ISLANDS/ 

99. Division. — The British Islands, with which we begin 
our description of northern Europe, exhibit at the beginning 
of th^ sixth century, four countries which still remained inde- 
pendent, four Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and some other terri- 
tories occupied by Saxon or Scandinavian pirates. 

100. I. HiBERNiA — IrcUandj jB^-tw— Ireland, the most 
western of the two large British islands, was divided into seve- 
ral populous kingdoms. Christianity made a rapid progress. 
After the first doubtful attempts of Palladius, the disciple of 
that devoted missionary, the great Saint Patrick, a native of Scot- 
land, arrived among the Irish in 432, and began the arduous 
missionary work with such wonderful success, that he was en- 
abled in 472 to found the archbishopric of Ardmacha (Ar- 
magh), which has ever since remained the metropolitan see of 
the Irish nation. Hence it id that this enlightened and perse- 
vering missionary, though not the fiifst who brought the light 
of the Gt)spel among that savage people, has yet been justly en- 
titled the Apostle €f the Irish, and the Father of the Hibernian 
Church, and is still generally acknowledged and revered in 
tdiat honorable character. With Christianity, civilization be* 
gan to dawn on those remote regions ; churches and schools 
were built, and the religious order of the Culdees, instituted in 
the sixth century by Saint Columba, distinguished itself by its 
pure and apostolic principles ; while many other monasteries 
arose in which the sciences were studied with enthusiasm and 

The art of writing was introduced, and ^Jt^e monks them* 
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selves invented new alphabets. The old Irish laws (Brehon 
laws) seem to have been written in a secret language, in order 
to remaib intelligible only to the Brehons (the judges and 
lawyers). Ireland was badly cultivated; the chase, cattle- 
breeding, and fishing, were the principal resources of the poor 
and barbarous Brins; they fought with stones, spears, and 
ponderous battle-axes. They had two arts: music and po- 
etry ; for their bards sang to the harp the deeds of the heroes 
among the different tribes, who were continually fighting with 
one another. Among the larger states we find Connacia 
( Conaghty Connaught), in the northwest j — Ultonia (Ulster), 
north, with the ancient city of Ardmagha (Armagh), south of 
Loch Etach (Lake Neath), the great centre for the Irish mis- 
sions ; — Media (Meath), east, with the capital Tamora, Teamor 
(now Trim), on the river Boandus (Boyne), whose chief — Ar- 
driagh — or king enjoyed a supremacy over the chiefe — canfin- 
nies — of the other tribes, and often called them together in pub- 
lic assembly. Lagenia {Lechlinia, Leinster), southeast, with the 
town Eblana, Dyflin (or Dublin) ; and Momonia (Munster), on 
the southwest. Shortly after this period, in the seventh century, 
began the piratical incursions of the Ostmannas — the Eastmen 
or Danes, and their permanent settlement on the east coast of 
Erin, where they, in the ninth century, founded flourishing 
kingdoms. 

101. II. The Kingdom of the Scots, in the northwestern 
extremity of the island of Britain, and the smaller adjacent 
isles. The Scots — Scoti — ^were the ancient Caledonians, who 
descending from their dreary mountains (the Highlands), had 
given the Eomans so much trouble, behind their fortified lines 
on the Forth. They were of Celtic origin, and called them- 
selves Gaelic, and their mountain-home Gaeldoch, The Scots, 
like their kinsmen the Erins, were poor and savage ; they had 
all the features of the Celtic race ; their government was feudal, 
the people were divided into Clans, whose chiefs possessed the 
control of life and death over their liegemen (Sgollags). Their 
weapons were the heavy battle-axe (lochaber axe), the broad 
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clajmore, the dirk, and the bow ; the chase aad fishery formed 
their occupation. Christianity took early root in the Highlands. 
Saint Palladins had already, since the year 430, spread suc- 
cessfully the faith of Christ among the Scots, as Saint Patrick 
did among the Erins in Ireland, during the time when the An- 
glo-Saxons were establishing themselves in Britain. Among 
the southern Picts, Christianity is said to have maintained it- 
self from the period of their early conversion by the Briton 
Nynias in 394. In the year 563, Saint Columba passed over 
from Ireland to the. northern Picts and formed excellent disci- 
ples, through whom a pleasing image of pious zeal, deep learn- 
ing, and varied acquirements attaches itself to the memory of 
the Scottish monks. Saint Columba received from the Pictish 
prince the island of Hy, now lona or I-Colm-Kill (the Isle of 
the Church, or Cell of Columba), which his name has conse- 
crated, and which in honor of him continued for ages to be 
^e burial place of many northern heroes of Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, and Northumbria. 

The traditional king Fergus, from Ulster, is said to have 
united the Highland Clans about a. d. 500, and to have resided 
among the lakes of Argathelia (Argyle). 

102. III. The Kingdom of the Picts, on the southeast 
of the former.^' They dwelt on both sides of the Grampian 
Hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Ihmbarton, or from the 
Frith of Murray to those of Forth and Clyde, and south toward 
the border of England. The Puts (the present Lowlanders) 
were a different race from the Scots or Gaelic ; they were no 
doubt of Scandinavian origin. The connection of Scandinavia 
with Caledonia, was of a much older date than the conquest 
of England by the Anglo-Saxons. The Orkney Islands were, 
from time immemorial, occupied by the Northmen, whence they 
early obtained a firm footing on the coast of C aledonia. Beda the 

" The nAine of Picti seems to have been given them by the Romans, 
from their habit of staining their bodies with colors when going to bat- 
tle; they were therefore jHc^i, painted. 
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Venerable (a. d. 672-7^5) says, '' that when the Britons, begin* 
ning at the south, made themselves masters of the greatest 
part of the island, it happened that the nation of the Ptc^«, 
coming over the ocean from Scythia,*' in long-ships, began to 
inhabit the northern part of that island, the south of which 
was already possessed by the Britons (Celts).'' Nennius (a. d. 
688) likewise says, ^'that the Picts occupied the Orkney 
Islands, and took possession of the left or northern coast of 
Britain, where they remained." This interesting fact is proved 
by the heroical poems of the Scottish Highlanders, and by all 
the philological investigations of modem times. The most re- 
markable affinity, both of language, poetry, names, and tradi- 
tions, prevails between the Danish and Scottish ballads, and 
every Danish youth reading the Lowland Scotch dialect in 
Walter Scott's masterly tales, will drop a tear, and hail the 
£Euniliar tones as an ^^ auld lang syne " of his own. In the 
south of Scotland, the rustic still points to many a memorial 
of the Picts, consisting of old walls, and fortifications which have 
a great resemblance to those in the Scandinavian north. ^ ^ The 
residence of the king of the Picts, was situated at the mouth 
of the river Tay. 

103. lY. The Eingdoh of Cahbeia oe Eymeu, along 
the western coast of Britain, embracing Cambeia or North' 
Weaias (the present Wales), and Damnonia or West- WecUas 
(now Cornwall), the kingdom of Arthur, the Celtic hero. The 
inhabitants were those brave Cymri (Cimbri), who accom- 
panied the Celts on their early migration fron^ the East (77). 
They received in their mountains the Britons fleeing before 
the victorious Anglo-Saxons, and thus the Welsh, headed 
by the celebrated King Arthur, of Damnonia, became the 
last bulwark of the Celtic race in Britain. The heroical deeds 

*° That is, Scandinavia. Jomandes, the Gothic historian, likewise 
calls Scandinavia, the homestead of his Goths, BcythiOf and so do other 
writew in those early times. 

*' Compare the interesting dissertation on the origin of the Scottish 
language in Dr. Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, Edinburgh, 1851. 
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of King Arthur fall, most probablj, aboat a. d. 520, when he 
perished in battle in £)omwall. Skeptical historians among 
the modems have doubted the existence of the Cellic hero, 
but his ashes and tombstone were discovered at Glastonbury 
Abbey so early as 1189, and poems aud traditions have car- 
ried his glorious name from the mountains of Wales to the 
distant Mediterranean ; and during the Middle Ages, the tales 
of King Arthur, and his Knights of the Bound Table, have 
been the delight of the fair at the fireside, and the emulation 
of the brave on the battle-^eld. 

Cambria was then divided into several states : 1, Yenedo- * 
CIA or Gtoynedh, in the north, whose king was supreme over 
the other states ; his residence was at Abeffraw, on the island 
of Anglesey ; 2, Dimetica (Dyved), or West WaleSj on the 
south ; 3, Deheubaeth or SenUh WaleSj the country of the 
warlike Silures, with the royal seat at Caerleon upon Usk ] 
and, 4, Morganwg (Glamorganshire), on the northern bank 
of the Severn. Caermardhyn (Oaermarthen), southwest, was 
one of the principal towns of the island. Badmi-hUl^ near 
Bath, where King Arthur in battle defeated the Saxon in* 
vaders in a. d. 516. Bangor or Banchor, the celebrated 
monastery in the north of Wales, opposite to Anglesey, was 
already established in this early period. Saint Gildas, the 
oldest British historian (a. d. 516-570), lived here as a 
monk, and Nennius,^ who continued his Etdogium, Bru 
tannicBy was bishop of the monastery in a. d. 688. The chief 
tribes of the Britons (Oymry), were distinguished by various 
dialects of their common mother-tongue ; it was polished by 
illustrious poets, whose works have been preserved to the 
present time. The Cymry extended their sway northward 
to the mouth of the Clyde, through the present lake dis- 
trict of Cumberland — ^the kingdom of Cumbria — as £Ar as 
Dumfries, Annandale and Galloway — ^the kingdom of Straih- 
dyde — ^where they continued their warfare with the Picts 
and Scots, as well as with the Anglo-Saxons, until they 
were expelled in the early part of the tenth century, when 
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Gmnberland became a Scottish principality nnder Anglo- 
Saxon Boyereignty. 

104. Kingdoms of the Saxons. — ^The conquest of Britain 
by the Angles-Saxons and Jutes (84), under their chiefs, 
Hengist and Horsa, a. d. 449-489, and the later expeditions 
of Cerdic and Kenric, are too well known to require mention 
here. We find, in the beginning of the sixth century, four 
Saxon kingdoms established in the most fertile parts of the 
island ; they are the following : 

I. The kingdom of Cantware, Cantia (now Kent), found- 
ed in 451, on the southeastern coast of the island, by Hengist 
after the great battle at Crawford, in which the Britons were 
routed and forced to abandon the country south of the Thames. 
Cantwaraburh (Canterbury) was the capital. Eagles-ford 
(Aylesford), west of the former, was the place where Hengist 
and his Jutes gave the first battle to the Britons. At Stonar, 
on the seashore, opposite France, they defeated them again. 
Thanet (Ruithina), the small isle on the eastern coast, at 
the mouth of the Stura, near Eichborough, where the British 
chiefs solicited the assistance of the Jutish and Saxon rovers, 
and where Hengist fortified his naval station for the subse- 
quent invasion of the. island. 

II. The kingdom of Suth-Seaxas or Suthsaaconia (Sus- 
sex), founded by Ella in 477-490, who, after many victories over 
the unskilful Britons, at last established his seat in Cissan- 
OEASTER (Chichester), and secured his conquest by continual 
succors from new Saxon bands. The island of Wiht, Vedis 
(now Wight), remained, like Kent, a Jutish colony. 

III. The kingdom of West-Seaxas or Westsaasania 
(Wessex), was established in 516-19, by the proud Cerdic, 
the descendant of Odin, who extended his conquests westward 
to Damnonia, and north to the Severn. Wintance<ister (Win- 
chester), was the capital. Cerdicsforda^ on the Afene, where 
Cerdic, and his son Kenrio, totally defeated the Britons, and 
secured the possession of their new empire. 

lY. The kingdom of East-Seaxas, EUsaaonia (Essex), 
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north of the Thames, founded in 526-27 by ^scewine, the son 
of Offa ; while other bands of Angles from Schleswig, tinder 
king Ida, landed north, and laid the foundation of the states 
of East-Anglia and Northanhumbria (Northumberland). 
The petty kings of Essex resided in Lundenwyc (London). 
Thus the eastern and southern coasts of Britain were perma- 
nently occupied by the Anglo-Saxons (449-^30), and thirty 
years later (560), > we find one Jutish, three Saxon, and 
three Angle kingdoms >3stablished in Britain ; Kent, Sussex, 
"Wessex, Essex, East-Anglia, Bemicia, and Deiira. The poor 
Britons, driven westward into the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, had already long become Christians, while their sav- 
age conquerors still worshipped Odin, Thor and Freia. It 
was not until 596, that Saint Austin appeared with his Eoman 
monks, and his assistant Mellitus built Saint Paul's Church 
in London in a. d. 604. 

II. Independent Germany. 

105. Principal Nations. — The whole northern portion of 
Germany was, in the beginning of the 6th century, occupied 
with nations who had not yet formed themselves into mon- 
archies. 

The Erisons (76), from the mouth of the Bhine along the 
coast, to the Elbe. 

The Saxons (78), who, though so many bands had crossed 
over to Britain, had continued to extend themselves between 
the Weser, the Elbe, and the Ehine. 

The Angles (78), on the north of the Saxons, had mostly 
departed beyond the sea, and their name was only preserved in 
the small district of Angdn^ north of Schleswig. 

The Warni (80) had crossed the Elbe, and settled on the 
lower Rhine. Their king, Radiger, had engaged an Anglo- 
Saxon princess, but married a sister of the Erankish king, 
Theodebert. The Anglo-Saxons landed, to take revenge for 
this slight, defeated the Warni, captured their prince,, and 
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obliged him to fulfil his prior matrimonial engagement with the 
Anglo-Saxon lady, which is an interesting event, told us by the 
Greek historian, Froeopius, then residing in Constantinople. 

III. Scandinavia, 

106. Denmark and Sweden. — The Jutes of the peninsula, 
and the Dalies'* of the islands, and of Skaane, Scandia (in South- 
em Sweden), lived still under a great \iumber of petty kings, 
but they acknowledged the supremacy of the Skioldunger (the 
descendants of Odin), the kingsf of Sealand. Hledru, or 
Leirej was the ancient capital during this obscure period. The 
town lay on the Issefiord, near the present castle oi Lelhraborg, 
The valley of Hertha, in the neighborhood, where in the 
dismal and sombre forest, or sacred grave, stood the stone al- 
tars, on which the Danes every nine years celebrated their 
horrible sacrifices. During the month of January, they flocked 
together in crowds from the mainland and isles, and with 
many ceremonies offered up to their gods ninety-nine men, and 
as many horses and cocks, under the certain hope of appeas- 
ing them by their victims, and conciliating their favor for 
their maritime expeditions in the ensuing spring. 

Sweden was yet a small country, extending north to the 
Dal-elv, and south to Skaane. It was divided according to 
the tribes in Suithoid, Svealand, and Oauthiod, Gotaland. 
The dynasty of the Ynglingar, the descendants of Odin, re- 
sided in Ufsala (Old-Upsal), north of the modem city, where 
still is seen the celebrated Mora-stone^ on which the ancient 
heathen kings were crowned, and received the homage of their 

" The name Danua, Dane, appears for the first time in a. n. 680, 
in the Latin eulogy of the poet Venantius on the Frankish King Chil- 
perio L, " Quern Geta, Vntsco, tremunt, Danus, Suitho^ Saxo, JBritan- 
«?«." Eginhardt in his Life of Charlemagne says : ''Dani, Sueconet 
gtios NoTmanru>8 vocamus" This was later corrupted into Baci, and 
in the Chronicles of the Crusades, we find always J)aei, for Dane6» and 
Daiici, Dado, for Denmark. 
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Snethan and Gothic solijeots. At JSigtuna, on the frith of 
Mcelarn, Btood the krge wooden temple, bnilt by Odin and 
the Asars, called Odens-salaf the revered sanctuary of all the 
heathen Northmen, down to the ninth century. The temple 
possessed immense wealth in silver and gold ornaments, as the 
sea-kings always consecrated to Odin and Thor part of the 
spoils from their piracies. The statue of Odin represented 
him standing with a drawn sword in his hand ; Thor, with 
his hammer, stood next, and the fair image of Frigga ex- 
pressed her mild empire, as the benign goddess of love and 
marriage. Thor was the favorite god of the Norse, while 
Odin, Frigga, and the benevolent Balder, were the peculiar 
deities of the Gothic Danes and Svears at Loire and Upsala. 
Civil wars among the petty princes, still occupied the 
Danes and Swedes at home, while the Norwegians had already 
formed settlements on the Orkney islands. 

IV. Slavia. 

107. Pkingipal Nations. — With the year 471, the name 
Sarmatia disappears entirely, and it is replaced in the Byzan* 
tine Mstorians with that of Slavia — Sclavonia. The Slavi 
or Slovenly have advanced westward, in the rear of the Ger- 
mans. They extend already over the immense plains of mo- 
dem Prussia, Poland, and Eussia. They drive the last Ger- 
man tribes across the Elbe. They occupy the fertile valley of 
BojENHEiM (Bohemia), and the Carpathian ridge separates 
them from the Longobards and Gepidas on the Danube. They 
are divided into many kindred natiSnalities. 

I. The Sorabian-Yendes have their seats on the shores of 
the Baltic, and extend along the Elbe to the Ertz-Gebirge, on 
the frontiers of Bohemia. The western Slavi, Sorabi, and 
Vendes were governed by kings — krales — ^who formed their 
council of the nobles — knceses-^-ijad their territory was divided 
into regions or zupanm; they loved -liberty with the highest en- 
thusiasm, and could never be brought to permanent subjection. 
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Their character was mild; their women modest; and they 
treated their prisoners of war with humanity. The religion 
of the Yendes consisted in numerous ceremonies. Their 
priesthood exercised a powerful influence ; and the great 
temple of Swantewit, on the promontory of Arcona, in the 
island of RUgen, with its idols and wealth, was the great 
national sanctuary of all the western tribes. The Vendes were 
hunters, agriculturists, and pirates. Yineta (Wollin), on the 
Baltic, was their capital. 

II. The Li^cHS or Polani (Poles or Polaks),^^ the second 
branch of western Slavi, occupied the banks of the Yistula 
and the Oder, and touched on the south the Chrowats (Croats). 
. III. The Czekho-Slovaks in Bohemia and Moravia, 
were a powerful people under the mythical queen, the &ir 
Libussa ; they attained early a certain cultivation. Agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, and forays on their neighbors, were their 
occupations; they brought their horses, prisoners, and wax 
across the mountains to the Germans on the Elbe, where 
commerce was flourishing, until in the subsequent period 
the German Dukes began the military missionary work among 
them. 

lY. Slaviki or Slovini — Sclavini — on the east, in central 
Bussia, and the Antes on the lower Dniester, where they 
bordered on the advancing Bulgarians. Large cities in the 
interior were already in the possession of an active commerce. 
KiEW on the Dnieper, is said to have been built as early as 450, 
during the dominion of the Huns. Smolensk farther north. 
NovoGOROD on the Lake of Ihnen, became, by the activity of its 
inhabitants and its wealth, 2 mighty republic, and the emporium 
of Indian conmierce during the Middle Ages. 

Y. The Lithauanians, a Slavo-Mnnic race, on the west 
of the Sloveni, touched the boundaries of the numerous Chudish 
or EiNNXc nations on the Baltic, extending through Finnland 
northward to the Icy Ocean. 

"The termination ak is a diminutive ; thuB, Slave, Slavak; Serb^ 
Serbak ; Morlan, Morlak ; Russ, Russak. 
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V. Kingdom of the Sulgarians. 

108. Position and Extent. — The Bulgarians appear for 
the first time in the second half of the fifth century on 
the west of Mount Oural. They were then divided into 
two hordes, the black Bulgars and the Wolochs or white Bul- 
gars, both of Tartar origin ; but later much mingled with 
Sclayonians, whose language they adopted. From the eastern 
frontiers of Europe, the black Bulgarians followed in the trace 
of the Huns, on their march toward the Danube. In the be- 
ginning of the sixth century they cross the Bulga (Volga), from 
which some historians suppose them to have taken their name, 
and they advance upon the Danube, whence they carry devas- 
tation and misery into the Justinian Empire. 



VI. The Kingdom op the Huns or Uturguri. 

109.' The Uturgurian Huns. — The downfall of the 
empire of the Huns had been even more sudden than its rise. 
The death of Attila on the Danube in 453, was the signal 
for all the enslaved nations to break their chains. The most 
frightful disorder spread through the oam^ at Buda, where 
the savage sons of so many various mothers, sword in hand, 
disputed with one another the inheritance of the world^s spoils ; 
the Ostrogoths, Lombards, GkpidsD, and Herules united in alli- 
ance against the common oppressor. The tremendous battle be- 
tween all these fierce barbarian nations took place on the river 
Netad (Neutra), in Pannonia. EUac, the eldest son of At- 
tila fell, after wonders of bravery, and with him 30,000 Huns. 
His brother, Dengish, gathered the relics of the still formidable 
nation, and maintained himself until 470 on the banks of the 
lower Danube ; but the splendid camp of Attila at Buda, with 
the whole of Dacia and Pannonia, from the Carpathian hills to 
the Euxine, became divided among the victors — the Gepidas, 
the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. Surrounded and oppressed 
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by his father's slaves, the kingdom of Dengish was at last con- 
jGbed to the circle of his wagons. He perished on the Danube, 
and Imac, the youngest son of Attila, retired with the hordes to 
the Volga, where we find them in 626 encamped on the plain 
of the Kuban river, between the Euxine and the Caspian seas, 
divided into the two kingdoms of the Kuturgour and Uturgour 
Huns. From thence they conquered the whole Tauric 
Chersonese, with the exception of the important cities of 
Cherson and Theodosia, which were bravely defended by their 
Roman garrisons. But the other towns, Bepoi and Phanagoris, 
situated near the Cimmerian Bosporus, were taken by the Bar- 
barians, who, uniting with the Bulgarians, recrossed the Danube 
and appeared under Zaber-Chan, in 558, before trembling Con- 
stantinople herself. They passed the long wall of Anastasius 
without opposition ; but were routed and discomfited by the 
well-known exploit of old Belisarius. On the return of Zaber- 
Chan beyond the Danube, the Avars fell upon the Huns, 
subdued them, or mixed up with them in such a manner 
that, from the year 572, no mention is ever made in history of 
the Huns as a separate nation, though it is both interesting 
and important to know that the Avars are called indifferently 
Huns, or Avars, by all the western chroniclers in the time 
of Charlemagne, which distinctly proves the union or amalga- 
mation of those fierce Asiatic nations. 



IL CENTRAL EUROPE. 

VII. KINGDOMS OF THE FRANKa 

109.** Extent of the Monarchy at the Death op Clovis. 
— Extraordinary changes have taken place in Gaul since our 
last visit in the year 395, at the death of Theodosius the 
Great. The invasion of the Yandals, Suevi, Alani, and Bur- 
gundians in 406-410, had been followed by the devastatmg 
campaign of Attila in451, and after his defeat ^at Chdlons-sor* 
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Mame, the Franks imder Clovis had crossed the Somme, and 
during the lethargic inactivity of the last emperors and the intes- 
tine troubles of the western empire, occupied in 486 the whole of 
northern Gaul as far as the Loire. The ambitious and treach- 
erous Clovis then vanquished the Bipuarian Frankish chiefs 
on the Rhine with the dagger and the axe, and the powerful 
nations of the Burgundians, the Alemanni, and the Yisigoths, 
with the edge of the sword. He extended the dominion of his 
warlike and perfidious people over the greater part of modem 
France and Germany, and left this immense inheritance to his 
sons, at his death in the year 511.®* At that period the Frankish 
kingdom reached from the mouth of th« Bhine, on the north, 
to the base of the Pyrenees on the south, and from the At- 
lantic Ocean west across the Bhine, to the Wirraka (Wer- 
rah) and Almona (AltmUhl) on the east.^ This mighty em^ 
pire embraced all modem France, with the exception of the 
ancient province of Narbonensis on the shores of the Medi* 
terranean, which earlier had been occupied by Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths. The country between the upper 
Loire, the Bhone and the Alps, belonged to the Burgun- 
dians, who, though vanquished, still remained nominally inde« 
pendent of the Frankish despot. But Clovis had subdued 
the southwestern provinces of Germany, inhabited by the 
Alemanni, who after their defeat near Tolbiao in 496, had be- 
come subjects, or at least tributary allies of the Franks. We 
will now review the component parts of this first modem em- 
pire, in the order in which the different provinces were joined 
to the crown of Clovis. 

** GenB Francomm inclyta^ fortis in anuis^ perfida, audax, veloz^ 
ferox et aspera 1 

^ Henry Luden, in his excellent hiBtory of the German nation, says 
that Clovis did not pursue the Alemanni across the Rhine. — (Vol. 8, 
page TO.) Prot Henry Leo supposes the river Neckar, in Alemannia, to 
have been the frontier; we have followed the map of Dr. Spruner. 
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Conquests op Clovis, a. d. 4867^1 1. 

1 10. Provinces and Principal Cities. — The continual in- 
cursions of the Franks had abeady long ago depopulated the 
formerly so flourishing Belgian and Germanic proyinces of the 
expiring Roman empire. Most of the cities lay in ruins; the 
villages were burnt, and the fields neglected, nor could the indo- 
lent Franks even by means of their Roman prisoners, now serfs 
and subjects, remove the evil they had brought over the country. 
CoLONiA (Cologne, Kdln), on the Rhine, was the capital of 
the Ripuarian Franks. Tolbiao (Zulpich), a few miles off, 
was the battle-field on which Clovis prostrated the Alemaimic 
confederacy at a single blow, in 496. Suessiones (Soissons), 
the last city possessed by the Romans. The Roman Praefect 
Syagrius, was here routed by Clovis, and his fleeing legions 
gave Clovis an easy victory, by seeking refuge behind the 
Loire. Remi (Rheims), the archiepiscopal see of Bishop Re< 
migerus, beheld the ceremony of the conversion of Clovis and 
his Franks ; it was there at the baptism of the Barbarian in 
the river, that the prelate pronounced the well-known words 
which have rung through centuries : " Mitis depone collum, Si- 
camber y adora quod incendisti — incende - quod adorastV^ 
'^ Bow down thy head, oh Sicambrian 1 with humility — adore 
what thou hast burnt, bum what thou hast adored." Parish 
(Paris) became soon the capital of the Franks; Clovis re- 
sided there, and the ancient church of Saint Sulpice, where 
he was buried, is still standing. 

HI. Gallia Armoric A recognized the supremacy of the 
Franks after the victory of Tolbiae. That province had then 
a wider extent than the ancient Roman Armorica propria. The 
latter consisted only of the Brittanic peninsula, while the Ar- 
morican confederacy for mutual defence, had been formed by 
all the Gallic cities and states between the Seine and the 
Loire, who, having found themselves without protection by the 
Romans, had armed and united for the salvation of all. These 
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gallant people had beaten back l^e Vandals and Snevi, in 406, 
and having been reinforced by fleeing Britons from the Island, 
who sought refuge against the Anglo-Saxons, the Peninsula 
was called Britannia Minor y to distinguish it from the invaded 
Britannia Major ^ Great Britain. We cannot, with certainty, 
determine the extent of this confederacy, but it seems to have 
embraced all the towns between the Loire and the Seine ; the 
following cities belonged to it : Rotomagus (Rouen), on the 
Seine ; Bajoca (Bayeux) ; Abrinca (Avranches) ; Carnotis 
(Chartres); Redones (Rennes); and Andegavi (Anger) — 
all between and westward of those rivers. Aurelianxjm 
(Orleans), a populous and strongly fortified city on the 
Loire, had been most heroically defended against Attila by 
its bishop, Saint Aignan, who commanded the citizens on the 
walls. Turones (Tours), and Namnete (Nantes), on the same 
river, and Venedi Castrum ( Vannes), on the coast of the ocean, 
were the most thriving cities in this part of Gaul, which hither- 
to had escaped the havoc of war. 

112. Aquitania (Aquitaine), the last and most important 
of the conquests of Clovis in Gaul, comprised all the beautiful 
and fertile territory between the Loire and the Pyrenees. It 
had, for one century, been the seat of the Visigoths, who had 
already arranged themselves quite comfortably in the country, 
with Toulouse for their capital, thus securing their possessions 
beyond the mountains in Spain. But the Visigoths, being 
Arian heretics, were hated by the clergy and the Roman popu- 
lation of Aquitania, and when their king, Alaric II., fell in 
the battle near Pictavis (Poitiers), 507, against Clovis, they 
lost the whole rich province, and remained only in the doubtful 
possession of Septimania, the narrow coastland between the 
Pyrenees and the Rhone. Bituric^ (Bourges) and Arver- 
Nos — Clarus iWbns— (Clermont), on the Elaver (Alher) ; Bur- 
DiGALA (Bordeaux), and Tolosa (Toulouse), on the Garumna 
(Garonne) ; Elusa (Auch), in the south, — all these held the 
first rank among the Aquitanian cities. 
5 
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Division of the Frank Empire among the Merovingian 
Princes. 

113. The large empire whicli Clevis had fomided was, at his 
death, in a. B. 511, divided between his four sons — Thierry, 
Chlodomir, Childebert, and Chlothaire — and it formed still 
four kingdoms in 527. Every one of the four kings possessed 
a portion of his land lying between the Loire and the Rhine, 
— ^the first conquest of the Franks — ^and another part in Aqui- 
taine, the new acquisition from the Visigoths, where the Franks 
had not yet obtained firm footing, but which they loved particu- 
larly for its fertility, and the richness of its wines and other 
productions. 

114. I. Kingdom of Suessiones (Soissons), on the north- 
west, extended from the capital in the south, northward to the 
sea, and eastward to the Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhine — ^with 
the cities Tornacum (Toumay), the residence of Childeric the 
father of Clovis; Tarttenna (Th^rouanne) and Gamaracum 
(Cambray), the capitals of two Frankish petty kings whom 
Glovis had slaughtered; Ambiani (Amiens), and Laudunum 
(Laon). 

In Aquitaine the king of Soissons possessed the central 
cities LiMovicAS (Limoges), and Petragorium (P^rigueux). 

115. II. The kingdom of Parish (Paris), in the centre, 
extended from the river Somme westward beyond the Garonne, 
embracing the coast of Aquitaine. Parish was the capital, 
Meldunum (Melun), Meld-e (Meaux), Rotomagus (Rouen), 
Ebroica (Evreux), Redones (Rennes), and Namnete (Nantes), 
the principal cities. In Aquitaine, the king held Pictavis 
(Poitiers), three leagues from which, on the banks of the 
C/innz<5 (Clain), was the celebrated field of Vouill6 — Campus 
Vodadensis — ^where Clovis, by rapidity, skill, and bravery, 
defeated and destroyed the Visigothic army in 507 — Santo- 
NEs (Saintes), and Burdigala (Bordeaux), were flourishing 
cities. 
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116. III. The kingdom of Aurelunith (Orleans), south 
and east of the former, of smaller extent, on both banks of the 
Loire from Autissiodorum (Auxerre), westward to Andegavi 
(Angers). Meduana (Le Mans), the former residence of a 
Frankish petty king, slaughtered by order of Clovis. In 
northern Aquitaine, BiTURiCiE (Bourges), on the Avanifl 
(Evres), belonged to king Chlodomir. 

117. lY. The kingdom of Mettxs (Metz), the most ezten- 
sive of the four, because it comprised all the eastern provinces 
of the Franks ; from Colonia, on the Ehine, to Tolosa, lately 
the splendid capital of the Yisigoths, on the Garonne. It 
contained besides, on the right bank of the Bhine, Old Frarice^ 
the homestead of the Franks and of the tributary Alemanni. 
Mettis was the capital ; Treviris (Treves), rebuilt from its 
ashes. Catalauni (Chalons sur Mame), south of which, on 
the Catalaunian plains, was fought that terrible battle be- 
tween Attila with his Huns and allies, and the Boman general 
Aetius, in which 150,000 warriors perished on the field, and 
the power of the Huns was broken for ever (a. d. 451). Other 
cities were Trec^ (Troyes), and Arvernos or Claramontis 
(Clermont). In Aquitania, Cadurcum (Cahors), Butena (Bho- 
d^z), and Albige (Alby)« 

118. GOVERNMEITT AND CONSTITUTION OP THE FrANKS. — 

Clovis was only a leader at the head of his Frankish leudes 
— leute^-or followers in Gaul ; he had no regular government ; 
he depended cm the good will of his fierce companions. But 
his continual victories consolidated his power ; the Bomish 
church gave him pomp and titles, and the Byzantine emperor 
purple and dignities — all combined raised him above all 
his rivals, who soon perished, one after the other, by his 
dagger. The conquered lands were distributed among the 
veteran soldiers ; the army formed the mallum or public 
assembly, which was called together in spring on the Champ 
de Mars, The cities continued to be governed by the Bo- 
man law with their own municipalities. A royal count or 
Graf^ held the executive power, collected the duties and pre- 
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sided over the courts of justice, where the Franks had settled 
down among the native Bomans. In the rural districts the 
peasantry remained serfs as they had been before the conquest. 
The German division in gatien was introduced. Ten free 
estates, allodia, formed a zehnt or community governed by a 
ZehfUman, or Bailiff. Ten communities again made a mark 
— Anglo-Saxon hundred— of which the governor was a cen- 
tenarius, or cent-graf. An uncertain number of marks formed 
a gau or gheve (county), with a gau-graf as military and civil 
commander. The body of the Frankic warriors possessed the 
conquered lands, yet they left the vanquished Bomans in the 
enjoyment of utus fructus as vassals. The Bomans formed 
two classes: 1, Possessors or tides (vassals) having half the 
wehr geld (security money) with which the life of a freebom 
Frank was secured ; 2, Tributary Bomans, with a wehr-geld 
similar to the serf The Franks formed three classes: 1, Sa- 
lian Franks, the conquerors or nobles ; 2, German freemen, 
found in the country ; 3, barbarian allies under the Salic law. 
The Salic lands were held by military tenure, and could not 
go to the females. •• The possessor was the baron (wehr or war- 
man) ; he held with battle-axe and buckler under the bannum. 
Entirely different was the allodium*'' — sors — or lot of land, 
given to those veterans who retired from the retinue or 
from the army ; this was reaZ estate^ and could be alienated. 

* 8(diea, not from sola {domue), but from Terra Saliea, that v^ terra 
patema, the Salian Fnmks being the leading tribe that gave their name 
to the patrimony. 

" Odf or odelf in the ancient Teutonic and Scandinavian languagea* 
signified riches, property, or landed estate. Al-od is all property, the 
whole free estate, which the Franks rendered in Latin by allodium. 
The free peasants in Norway are still called Odela-hOnder, freeholders 
or yeomen. Feh or feo — ^in Banish foe — signified cattle, money, and 
every kind of movable property ; it denoted, likewise, the pay of the 
warrior: thus, feh-od can literally be translated by paid wages, op 
acquired income — ^the reward for rendered service. In the Latin of 
the Middle Ages this was expressed by feodum and feudum, of which 
we form our Jief and feud, 
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The Mayor DomtuB (afterwards so important aa official) held 
the military cash as the director of the royal fiscus ; he 
was chosen by the warriors, and considered their patron 
against the king; thus the influence of this officer arose 
from his position at the head of the army. The king's 
companions in trttst were the Antmstiones, with particular 
privileges. The other warriors were the leudes, among 
whom the estates were distributed. Immense were the 
prerogatives of the Eomish clergy. They flattered Clovis, 
aod shut their eyes to all his enormous crimes. The Franks 
loved show and glitter, and soon took a certain polish, though 
iihe proud Bomans still ridiculed their homely dress and un- 
wieldy arms. Clovis planted the germ of lawful liberty, by 
the enfranchisement of the Church and by the bonds of the feu- 
dal system, which united the warring Germanic tribes and pre- 
pared the formation of large national states. Clovis marched 
from town to town at the head of his leudes ; but his success- 
ors, the Merovingians, lived retired in their rural palaces, far 
away from the Boman cities. One hundred and sixty of those 
viMas yrete scattered through the provinces of the four king- 
doms; mostly simple, but profitable farms. The mansion of 
the longhaired King was surrounded by bams, courts, sta- 
bles for horses and cattle, poultry-yards, and dove-cotes ; the 
gardens were planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades and labors of agriculture, even the arts of hunting and 
fishing were exercised by servile hands for the pleasure of the 
king. He lived among his vassals like a fiurmer, and the 
whole establishment was conducted on the principle of private 
economy. To the mallum, or national assembly, the king aod 
queen used to drive in a climisy cart, drawn by oxen. The 
Merovingians became the victims of their sloth and their 
crimes — ^that the Carlovingians might shine fortii as their 
heroes and sucoessonu 
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Vm. Kingdom op the Burotjndians. 

119. Extent, Division^ and Prinoipai. Cities. — Th« 
Bnrgandians had in a. d. 410, stopped at the foot of the Alps, 
and occupied the valleys of Helvetia and the Ehone, while 
their fierce oompuiions, the Vandals, poshed on to Spain. 
Olovis had attempted their subjection, but the Burgundian 
power did not sink until his sons repeated the blow in 534, 
when the Burgundian states were divided among the Frankish 
princes, and the Ostrogoths, under Theodorio, possessed them- 
selves of the coast-lands of Provence. The cities in Bur* 
gundy were flourishing. Janua (Geneva) on Lake Leman. — 
BE80NTio(Besan9on) on the Dubis (Doubs). — ^CABiLONtric (Oha- 
l6ns) on the Arar (Sa6ne) — ^the capital and the finest city of 
Burgundy during the period of its independence. — ^Vienna 
(Yienne), on the left bank of the Rhone. — Avenio (Avignon), 
more souUi, celebrated for its brave resistance against the vio- 
torions Glovis, who was forced to raise the siege on the 
approach of the Ostrogoths. The Burgundians had concluded 
a compact with the native Bomaiis, by whidi the latter agreed 
to surrender to the victors two-thirds of their estates, the half 
of their forests, gardens, and houses, and a third of the whole 
number of their slaves. Baring fifty years, every freeman 
obtained this allodium (lot) from his Burgundian lord. The 
estates were hereditary. Pasture and agriculture were the 
business of freemen, while all mechanical employments, in- 
eluding arts, belonged to the servile class. Thus the ancient 
Germanic manners of the Burgmidiaas were Irag maintained in 
their primitive simplicity. Wives were purchased, and they 
might be dismissed in case of poisoning or witchcraft. The 
crimes of the Burgundian dynasty hastened the overthrow of 
the nation. The Franks, to revenge their queen Chlotilda, 
laid waste Burgundy with fire and sword. When Gondemar fell 
in 534, the kingdom became extinct, and the family of Clovis 
governed Burgundy by a duke, and the country on both slopes 
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of Momit Jura by a patrician. The Bnrgundiaiis were the 
most humane and eiyilized of tilie barbarian tribes that settled 
in the Boman provinces* 

IX, Kingdom op the Thuringians. 

120. Position, Extent, and Downfall. — In the centre 
of Germany, south of the Langobards and the Saxons, 
the Hermunduri and Turoni, with relics of other Germanie 
tribes, had formed the powerful kingdom of Thnringia, 
embracing the northern part of the present Franconia and 
the Saxon principalities north of the Thuringer Wald. This 
empire became so flourishing toward the middle of the fifth 
eentury, that the Thtiringian king, Basinus, was strong enough 
to check the advanco of the Sdavonian invaders beyond the 
Elbe, on ihe east^ and to carry on bloody wars with the Franks 
on the Mayn and Bhine. Basinus was at last defeated by 
Olovis, and Thuringia remained subject to the Franks ; but his 
sons restored its ind^[>endenee, until^ during a civil war between 
king Herznanfried and his brothers in 530, the Frankish king 
Dietrich (Thierry), in alliance with the rapacious Saxons, suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Thuringian dynasty. Hermanfried 
was defeated on the river Unstrut, captured and stabbed ; the 
Saxons occupied all Uie lands on the Elbe and Weser north 
of the forests ; and Dietrich united southern Thuringia with 
the Frankish empire, yet the vanquished nation was permitted 
to be governed by their native dukes. Schidingi (now Scheid- 
angen,nearNaumburg), on the Unstrut, was the capital. The 
Thuringians were celebrated for thek agriculture and studs ; 
their beautiful horses, sent as presents to King Theodoric, ex- 
cited ihe admira^n of ihe Go^ in Italy. 

X. Kingdom; op the Longobards. 

121. PosmoN. — This Scandinavian nation, whom we left on 
the Elbe (82), had continued their maroh southward, and settled 
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among tlie Carpatliian mountains, where they shared the com- 
mon fate with the other Germanic tribes who were vanquished 
by Attila and forced to follow his banner. Yet on the death 
of the mighty conqueror in 452, the Longobards, uniting with 
their brethren the Ostrogoths, the Gepidae and Herules, broke 
their chains, and, driving the Huns back toward Mount Cau- 
casus, they established themselves on the left bank of the 
Danube, from the Margus (March) near Vienna, eastward to 
the Theiss, where they remained until their victory over the 
Gepidse, and their descent into Italy under Alboin in a. d. 568. 

XL Kingdom op the Gepidje. 

122. Position. — The Gepidsd (90) were kindred to the 
Goths, and a highly remarkable people. Their King Ardaric, 
uniting with Goths and Longobards, defeated Ellac the son of 
Attila, in the terrible battle on the banks of the river Netad 
(Neutra), in Pannonia, and expelled the Huns beyond the Car- 
pathians. The Gepidse then divided the rich spoils of their 
victory with their allies, and formed a great kingdom in an- 
cient Pannonia and Dacia (Hungary and Transylvania), bor- 
dering south and west on the Danube, which separated them 
from the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 
On the northwest they bordered on their allies the Longo- 
bards, with whom they soon entered into those hostile relations 
of rivalry and national hatred which a century later (in 567) 
terminated with the total destruction of the brave and high- 
minded Gepidian nation. The Carpathian mountains protected 
their northern and eastern frontier from the invasions of the 
Bulgarians, Avars, and other Tartaric tribes, who were already 
advancing from Mount Oural and the Caspian Sea. Etzel- 
BURG (Buda-Pesth), on the Danube, the splendid Oriental 
camp and capital of Attila, became the residence of the Gepi- 
dian Kings, who, like their brethren the Goths and Vandals, 
soon yielded to the influence of the milder climate, and chang- 
ed their austere northern manners for the luxury and indid- 
gences of the SoutL 
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III. SOUTHERN EUROPE 

XII. KINGDOM OF THE VISIGOTHS. 

123. Extent and Division. — Tlie most flourishing of 
the kingdoms founded by the Geimanic nations on the mins of 
the western Roman Empire, was that of the Visigoths in Spain. 
After the Yandals had abandoned (in 429) the provinces which 
they occupied, the Yisigoths, under their king Euric, van- 
quished the Romans, subdued the Suevi in 585, and thus re^ 
mained the only conquerors of the Peninsula. The greatest ex- 
tension had their empire under the just mentioned king Euric, 
during the latter half of the fifth century, when they possessed 
besides Spain the entire southwestern part of Chiul as far as 
the Loire, with Aquitania and Narbonensis. The capital of 
their empire was the populous and beautiful Tolosa (Toulouse), 
still glittering with so many monuments of Roman magnifi- 
cence. But when on the advance of Clovis with his Franks, the 
Roman population of Aquitania broke forth in rebellion, and 
the Visigoth King Alaric II. was defeated and killed in the bat- 
tle near Poitiers in 507, all the Trans-Pyrenean possessions were 
lost to the invaders, with the exception of the coast-land of 
Septimania. The Ostrogoths from Italy then occupied Pro- 
vence, which was afterwards incorporated with Burgundy and 
fell to the Franks. The Byzantine Romans still possessed the 
southeastern coast of Spain on the Mediterranean, where they 
strengthened their garrisons in the important commercial cities 
of that r^on, after the subjection of the Vandals in Africa by 
Belisarius in 534. They even extended the Roman rule in the 
interior as far as Corduba ; but the Visigothic kings, Sisebut 
and Swinthila, expelled them at last (616-624) entirely from 
Spain ; nay, the former of these kings even crossed the Straits 
and occupied the cities Septum and Tingis, in the ancient Ro- 
man province of Tingitana. The wild mountaineers in the 
6* 
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Oantabrian mountaiiuf^ the Arevaci, Ruccones, Berones, and 
Varduli, who had so long preserved their old political inde- 
pendence and their native dialects, were subdued by King 
Leuwigild in 574, and new fortresses were erected to check 
their forays into the lowlands. The Visigoths retained the 
ancient Roman division of Spain in TarraconUy Carthaginien- 
sis, Baticay Emerita, Toletuni, and Bracara. 

124. The Princifal Cities were, in Seftucania, the seven 
towns which had given the province its name, Narbona (Nar- 
bonne), for a lime the new cs^ital of the monarchy, after the 
loss of Tolosa, in 507. Carcassona (Carcassonne), where the 
victorious Clovis kept the son of Alario II., Gesalio, besieged, 
after the battle of Poitiers and the death of his father. Ele- 
na (Elna), at the northern base of the Pyrenees. Biterjl£, 
(B^ziers), Magpalona (Maguelonne), Lodsva (Lodeve), and 
Nemausus (Nlmes). In Spain we find the most flourishing 
cities of the late Roman empire. Barcinona (Barcelona), on 
the northeastern coast of the Mediterranean, where Astol- 
phus was assassinated, shortly after his arrival in Spain, and 
where Gesalic was defeated by Ubbas, the Ostrogoth generaL 
Tarraco (Tarragona), Carthago Nova (Carthagena), long in 
the possession of the Byzantine Greeks ; Augusta Emerita 
(Merida) on the river Anas ; Corduba (Cordova), and Hispalis 
(Seville) on the Betis, likewise long defended by the Greeks ; and 
last of all Toletum (Toledo), on the Tagus, the splendid capital, 
and archiepiscopal seat of the later Visigoth empire, where 
many important councik were held during the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

125. Governicent and Constitution* — The constitution of 
the YisigoUiic empire received a very early d0velo)>ment. The 
kings were elective ; but the royal descendants had preten- 
sions to the crown. The kings enjoyed a greater power than 
among other German tribes. King Leuwigild donned the royal 
purple, and circumscribed the arrogance of the nobles ; 
but the clergy exercised a most dangerous influence, and 
intolerance against Arians and Jews already flashed forth 
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in Tiolence and cruelty. Toledo became the capital; the 
court was splendid; the ceremonials and costumes were 
imitations from Constantinople. The Palatines or court 
officials, and the Gardingi or body guards, formed the no* 
bility ; counts governed the provinces ; the Gothic nobles, by 
.the perfect security of Spain, gave themselves up to sport and 
rural pursuits, and neglected those military exercises by which 
they had subdued the Roman world. The Goths being the 
few, and the civilized Boman inhabitants the many, it is natu- 
ral that the Goths soon attempted to speak the lingua mUgare 
of those times: from the curious mixture of Gothic and 
vulgar Latin, arose the noble and beautiful Castilian, perhaps 
the most sonorous, regular, and elegant of all the modem 
Romanic languages* The Yisigothic laws were humane and 
just ; they were nearly a copy of the Theodosian code, applied to 
the now mixed races of Goths, Romans, Suevi and Alani. The 
experiment succeeded, because within a century they all formed 
only one nationality. Spain, in its secluded position, enjoyed 
a great tranquillity during the Yisigothic sway. Some ports 
on the eastern coast still belonged to the Eastern Roman em- 
pire; but the Greeks gave them up, and returned in 624. 
The Suevi in the northwest recognized the supremacy of the 
Yisigothic king ; yet never was any elective monarchy exposed 
to more terrible convulsions than those which shook the Yisi- 
gothic throme. The passions oi envy and revenge played 
their unhappy game on a greater scale ^^lan in any other 
realm, and at last caused the sudden overthrow of the Gothic 
sway in Spain. 

XIII. Kingdom of the Suevi. 

126. Extent and Oinss. — The kingdom of the Suevi, or 
Alemanni, as they sometimes are called, was founded in a. d. 
409, in the ancient Gallicia, which this people in the be;^- 
ning divided with their companions, the Yandals, and some 
bands of Alani, who had e«ca|>ed the Huns, and joined th« 
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large Germanic armies on the Rhine. The Suevi settled in 
Asturia, Leon, Gallicia, and a portion of the modem Por- 
tugal. Their frontier was the Durios and Tagus, while the 
Alani occupied some districts of Lusitania, soulh of the Tagus, 
where they disappear altogether. When the Vandals crossed 
oyer to Africa in 428, the Sueyi remained in quiet possession 
of northwestern Spain, though they were not strong enough 
entirely to subdue the native population. On the. appearance 
of the Visigoths the struggle was renewed, and the Sueyian 
king Kecchiaris was defeated and beheaded in 456, by King 
Theodoric of the Visigoths. The Suevi still made a stand, 
until at last Leuwigild, in 585, united both crowns, and thus 
secured the tranquillity of the peninsula. 

XrV. Kingdom op the Ostrogoths. 

127. Extension and Division. — At the moment when 
Justinian ascended the throne of Constantinople, the founder 
of the Ostrogoth monarchy, and its most illustrious sovereign, 
Theodoric, had just died, leaving his nephew a splendid em- 
pire, which embraced the coasts of the Adriatic and Tuscan 
seas, and extended from the banks of the Danube and the Alps 
on the north, to the southern promontories of Sicily on the 
south, and from the banks of the Bhone on the west, to the 
union of the Save with the Danube on the east, where its 
limits touched those of the Byzantine empire. Theodorio 
had, in 489-93, made an easy conquest of Italy, after the 
defeat of Odoacer and his Herules in the battles near Ve- 
rona, and the surrender of Ravenna ; and by his prudence, 
moderation and benevolence, and the brilliant talents of his 
minister, Cassiodorus, he peaceably formed that mighty and 
well-organized kingdom, which was destined so soon to crum- 
ble into dust by the incapacity and frailty of his unhappy 
daughter, Amalasuntha. 

, 128. Provinces and Cities. — This extensive monarchy 
was composed of provinces that had belonged to the Western 
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JBmpire, and which Theodorie permitted to preserye their 
earlier names and limits. These provinces from northwest to 
southeast were the following : 

129. I. Provincia Arelatensis, or Province of Marsetthj 
at a subsequent period well known under the name of Pro- 
Tence. It consisted of the whole part of ancient Graul con- 
tained between the Bhone, the DuranSe, the Maritime Alps, 
and the Mediterranean. Theodorie formed of it, in 51 1, a new 
Frafecture of the Gauls, the metropolis of which was Arelate 
or Aries. Near that city he had surprised and defeated the 
Franks in 507 ; and the citizens hailed with joy the Gothic 
rule, which seemed to secure them the important pri- 
vileges and immunities they had formerly enjoyed under the 
Roman empire. This acquisition was extended, in 523, by 
the cession which the king of Burgundy made to Theodorie 
of the Provincia Septentrionalis, north of the Durance, with the 
rich and flourishing towns of Carpentoracte (Carpentras), 
Arausio (Orange), Dinia (Digne), and Valentia (Valence). 

II. Eh^tia Meridionalis, likewise denominated Rkeetia 
Ostrogothica, to distinguish it from Khaetia Septentrionalis, 
which belonged to the Frankish empire — ^both situated on the 
upper Danube — ^where the uncertainty of the frontiers between 
the two nations gave rise to diverse embassies and military 
demonstrations. 

130. III. Italia, with its ancient subdivisions from the times 
of the Eoman empire. It was conquered by Theodorie, as we 
have mentioned, after three successful battles against Odoacer, 
the Herulian king ; the first stood on the banks of the Sontitts 
(Isonzo), a small river that empties into the Adriatic ; the 
second before Verona in the northeast of Italy, and the third 
on the banks of the Addua (Adda), whence Odoacer fled to Ra- 
venna, where he perished. The most important cities during 
the Ostrogothic period were : Ravenna, situated in the midst 
of. the lagunes or swamps on the Adriatic coast. It had be- 
come a splendid city, while serving as refuge and capital to the 
last emperors, and to Odoacer, who kept the whole Ostro^ 
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gothio natioii occupied before ito almost impregiiAble forll- 
fieatioDS for nearly three jeanL Rayeima became afterwards the 
residence of the Ostrogothic kings, and the trayeller still ad- 
mires there the sepulchre of Theodoric, the cupola of which 
consists of a single immense rock, being thirty-four feet in 
diameter. Komb had already suffered terribly during the two 
sieges and pillages of the Visigoths, under Alaric, in 408-410 ; 
and by the still greater devastation in 455, from the barbarous 
Generic and his Vandals* Poor Borne was afterwards taken 
by her own mercenary bands, the Herules ; and, a fifth time, 
by Theodoric and his Ostrogoths, who, however, treated the 
fallen city with that deference and sympathy which the ancient 
metropolis of the civilised world merited ; nay, he restored 
many of its crumbling monuments, preserved its senate and 
municipal administration, and won the hearts of its bois* 
terous multitude by granting them panem et drcenses, Mi- 
lan, the strongly fortified and industrious metropolis, likewise 
received Theodoric with enthusiasm, when he descended at the 
head of his wandering nation into the plain of the Padns. Ve- 
rona, situated on a mountain range, defending the defiles on the 
river Atkesis ( Adige), was his frequ^t residence, and he built 
there palaces and oth^ puWc buildings, of which some 
ruins are still seen. Pavia, on the Ticintts^ where the virtuous 
and eloquent Boethius was unjustly confined, condemned, and 
executed in 525— the only dark spot in the bright bucklor of 
Theodoric. SpoLBTnjH, then an important city in central 
Italy. Tsrkaoina, the ancient Anzur, on its picturesque 
promontory, still crowned with a fortress, and the ruinous 
palace of the Ostrogoth king. Naples saw again her joyous 
days by the residence of the most distinguished Romans and 
GU>ths, statesmen and warriors, Gassiodorus and others, who used 
the cure of her hot springs, and revelled in her delicious cli- 
mate.'" Tarxntum, on the gulf to which it gave its name. 

*" See the pleasant passages in the letters of Gassiodorus, wherein 
he describes the beauty and fertility of Campania. In his affected lan> 
guage, he calls the wine ^ruentut liquor^ pttrpttra potabHiSi ifioletim neo^ 
tarr Var. 8, 81; 9, 6, 11; 10, 14; 12, 14, 15. 
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ScTtLACiuM , in Calabria, -with a eoiiTvsnt to whieh OaMiodonui 
retired in old age and died, affcer haying served gloriously and 
faithfdlly Theodorio and his snceessora. 

131. lY. SiciLiA belonged to the Gotbio empire. STRActrSiSS 
wa» still the capital of the island ; second in rank was Lilt- 
BMVW. on the western promontory (now Marsala, so celebrated 
for its wines). It was by Theodorio given as a dower to the 
Yandal king Thrasimnnd, who married his sister Ama- 
lafried. That tho Yandals continued to occupy that im* 
portsoit fortress is proved by an inscription lately found there, 
" Fines inter Gothos et VandcUos,^'* 

132. Y. Illyricum OccmENTALE comprised all the provin- 
ces of the ancient diocese of that name, and formed tho eastern 
part of Theodoric's possessions, highly important by its position, 
but dreadfully devastated and depopulated by the wars of 
the Huns, Lombards^ Gepidse, and other bsurbarian nations, who 
were then contending with one another on the banks of the Dan« 
ube. Theodorie sent colonists ; he rebuilt Sirmium and Singi- 
dunum on the SatitSy and fortified the defences of the lUyrian 
mountains with castles and garrisons. Boioduiutm (now Inn^ 
stadt), on the upper Danube at the umon of the ^nus (Inn) 
with that river, became an important city — so likewise Siscia 
(Sisseck) on the Save, and Salona on the Adriatic coast. 

133. Italy had suffered an awlul devastation and des^roc- 
tion of its inhabitants during the many different invasions of 
the fifth century ; but the arrival of nearly a million of Goths 
in 489, produced a favorable change. Odoacer had dis^but^ 
ed one-third of the arable lands of Italy among his Herulian 
warriors. These, Theodorie, after his victory, gave to his Os* 
trogoths, who thus obtained landed property, for which they 
paid tiie same taxed as Uie native Bomans. It is a well-known 
&ct, that at the close of the fifHi century, nearly all the estates 
were in the hands of the wealthy senators of Rome ; it was, 
therefore, not the lower classes who suffered by those parti- 
tions of property, but the nobility. The great mass of the Italian 
people had no landed property, and tibay eontinued as they 
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had done before to live by their labor, by royal offices, and the 
supplies of bread and wine which Theodoric took care to fur- 
nish to the idle Eomans, as well sb the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre. Tet the division of lands among the invaders 
seems to have been eircumscribed to northern Italy, where we 
find the GU)thic nation more thickly settled. Bnt the Gfoths 
had been too much estranged from the quiet occupations of 
agriculture, on a sudden to change the plough for the sword. 
They remained principally engaged in military exercises and 
hunting, and left the tilling and gardening of their farms to 
their numerous serfs. Nor did the two different nationalities 
of Germans and Romans ever mix ; religion, language, habits, 
all kept them asunder. The Goths had, like most of the other 
Germanic tribes, embraced the abhorred Arian heresy. They 
were continually armed ; large bodies united for their regular 
drill, and their entire organization was military. Theodoric 
foresaw that the relaxation of their discipline beneath the 
sunny sky of Italy would become their bane ; he commanded 
their gatherings and manoeuvres; he settled warlike bands 
of the Alemanni in Bhastia ; G^pidsD, and the wrecks of the 
Herules in lUyricum and on the banks of the Padus; and 
he improved the breed of his war-horses by the establishment 
of large studs in the Apulian plains. He was anxious to 
instruct his Barbarians in the arts of Rome, the building of 
fortresses, palaces, aqueducts, and the draining of the Pontine 
swamps ; but he prohibited them the enjoyments of her litera- 
ture, and said : " That he who trembles at the whip of the 
schoolmaster, will always flinch at the flashing of the sword." 
Theodoric, on the other hand, made no alteration in the inter- 
nal division and organisation of the country and its government ; 
he left the vanquished Romans their privileges and liberties, 
as they called the vain names of republic, consuls, senate, and 
municipal magistracies. Romans and Ostrogoths lived peace- 
fully together on terms of temporary friendship or forbearance. 
The blue-eyed, fair-haired Gothj'^so proud of his long, golden 
ringlets, hanging down over his shoidders, and the beard that 
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covered his mouth, continned to dress in skins and fiirs, wore 
his long sleeves and wide trowsers tied at the knees and ankles, 
by leather straps, and stalked about in large brogues, with the 
heavy broadsword at his girdle, and the huge buckler on his 
arm — ^while his neighbor, the elegant Roman, in his short tu- 
nic, his knees and arms bare, his hair short cropped, his chin 
smoothly shaved, wit^ his large toga gracefully covering his 
shoulders, regarded with horror his unwelcome hyperborean 
guest, though he in silence admired the domestic virtues of the 
Northmen, the modesty and chastity of the Gothic women, 
and the affectionate relations between parents and children. 
Nay, the contemporaneous Greek aivi Roman writers give the 
unanimous testimony, that the quiet and beneficent reign of 
Theodoric might be considered as the most perfect example 
of the happiness which a kind-hearted and generous prince 
could spread around him. The precious collection of 
original letters and decrees of Theodoric, written and pub- 
lished by his active secretary Cassiodorus Senator, gives the 
most detailed and interesting description of the progress and 
development of the country during this period of unclouded 
prosperity. We admire the attentive care of the indefatigable 
Ostrogothic monarch in promoting every branch of political 
economy, and we read with delight the glowing description in 
Cassiodorus of the cultivation and restored salubrity of Italy. 
There was abundance of wine, oil, firuit, grain, even for export. 
He praises the gardens of Reggio and Squillace, the beauty 
of Bajae, near Naples, the precious wines of Verona, which 
were duly appreciated at the royal board, and it appears from 
his enthusiastic account of the vintage, that greater care was 
then taken with the noble wines of Italy than at the present 
time. Theodoric was the greatest character of the sixth cen- 
tury, a true practical genius, who went to the point in all his 
undertakings and did his work thoroughly ; and it is inter- 
esting to the philosopher to see how much an intelligent monarch, 
assisted by such a statesman as Cassiodorus Senator, was able 
to create and establish in a reign of thirty-three years. He 
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feimd Italy (489), a desert coTered with ruins, swamps 
and forests, where the wild beasts were roaming — and he left 
it (526), a garden, a flonrishing eonntry, repeopled with the 
healthy and actiye Gothic raee, and restored to commerce, ag- 
ricolture, industry and a higher civilization, which might have 
been of lasting benefit to humanity, if another bright genius 
like his could have completed the amalgamation of the Boman 
and Gothic elements, and secured the permanent happiness of 
the two races. But the incapacity of his successors, and the 
ambition of Justinian, soon brought on those calamitous wars 
which terminated thirty years later, with the renewed desola- 
tion of Italy, and the toUl destruction of the Ostarogothie na- 
tion. 

XV. Kingdom ov the Vandals. 

134, Their Possessions in Eubopb and Africa. — ^After 
the easy conquest of Spain in 428, the VttidiJs were in- 
vited by the persecuted Donatist sectarians, to inyade Africa, 
and their enterprising king Genseric, crossing the straits, soon 
overran the whole of northern Africa, from the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean eastward to the great Syrtis, and building a 
numerous fleet at Carthage, he subjected the islands of the 
Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
isles. His roving Vandab became now as daring corsairs 
on the sea, as they formerly had been irresistible cavaliers on 
the main land. Genseric sacked Borne in 455, and the Van* 
dais extended their piratical expeditions even to the Pelopoor 
nesus, where they were defeated by the MaaiataD, the modem 
Spartans. He undertook no changes in the ^vemment of 
Africa, and Latin was the official language among the Vandals, 
but they treated the poor African Romans with cruelty and 
0com ; they deprived them of the best lands, exacted immense 
(axes, and excited the bitt^est feelings of revenge in the 
bosoms of their serfs. Nor could the Vandals get a firm 
fboting in that extensive country. The Moorish tribes from 
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Hoimt Atlas drove ihem from the entire coast lands between 
Tingis and Csesarea. The four snoeessors of Genseric did 
not inherit his talents. Thrasamnnd abandoned Sicily to the 
Ostrogoth Theodoric to secure his assistance ; only the impor- 
tant port of Lilybsenm he recmyed back as the dower of the 
Gothic 'princess whom he married (131). Sardinia was used 
as a place of banishment, and during the violent religious dis- 
sensions in the African church, Thrasamund sent two hundred 
and twenty bishops in exile to that island. The Vandals were 
the first amcmg the northern baorbarians who became corrupted 
by the luxuriance of a southern sky, and while they were re- 
ducing the industrious XAtive Christians to thraldom, and 
themselves revelling in thdr fragrant gardens and shady villas, 
they were suddenly surprised, prostrated and annihilated by 
the sword of Belisarius ; and the Vandal nation leaves nothing 
behind them in the world exeept the hateful word Vandalism, 
denoting their waatcm delight in destruction^'* 

to 

XVI. The Eastern Empire. 

135. Extent. — ^At the accession of Justinian I. the By- 
zantine empire still preserved almost the same limits as it had 
one hundred and thirty-two years before (395-527), at the 
division of the Boman empire by Theodosius. In Europe, 
we have the Danube, the Save, the Drinus, the Barbana, and 
the Mediterranean around the great lUyrian peninsula. On 
the Black Sea the Greco-Romans occupied the southern coast 
of the Taurian Chersonese (Crimea), the interior of which was * 
inhabited by a fugitive German tribe, the friendly Tetraxitan 
Goths (91), who had refused to follow the banner of Theodo- 
ric to Italy, and enjoyed the protection of the Byzantine em- 
perors. Nor had the Homans lost territory in the east. Since 
the cession of NisMSy in the war against kmg Sapor in 363, 

** AndtduHa (Vandalos]^ in Spain, ia said to have its name from the 
YandaUk 
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the Mesopotamian frontiers had been fortified by Anastasius 
with the important castle of Dara (13), fourteen miles 
west of Nisibis. It was still more strengthened by Justinian, 
and became the bulwark of the empire during the bloody wars 
with the Persians (96), which secured the Roman influence 
over Armenia Minor, and the Lazic, Albanian, and Iberian 
tribes of Mount Caucasus. 

136. Provinces and Principal Cities. — The provincial 
division of the empire likewise remained the same, and 
it still consisted of the three dioceses of Thrace (belonging to the 
Praefecture of the Orient), and those of Dacia and Macedonia, 
which formed the lUyrian Prasfecture. They also preserved 
their seventeen provinces, whose capitals were, after Constanti- 
nople, the most important cities in this part of the empire. 
We here mention only Adrianople, Philippople, Marcian- 
OPLE, in the diocese of Thrace ; Thessalonica, Dyrrachium, 
and Corinth in Macedonia ; and Sardica, in Dacia. 

137. Frontiers of the Empire at the death op Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 565. — With the reign of that emperor began the 
terrible invasions of the Sclavonic nations from the Danube ; 
but although the Bulgarians and the Avars advanced into the 
heart of the empire, and besieged Constantinople herself, they 
were nevertheless successfully repulsed ; and at the death of 
the emperor in 565, the Oriental Empire still preserved its 
old frontiers on the north, east, and south; while on the 
west, the borders had been extended by the glorious conquests 
of Belisarius and Narses, in Europe, to the Alps and the 

. western extremities of the Mediterranean, and in Africa, to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Several ports on the southern 
coast of Spain, from the Straits of Hercules (now Gibraltar) to 
the environs of Valencia, were likewise occupied by the garri- 
sons of the empire. The northern frontier, on the Danube, had 
been strengthened with fifty-two new fortresses, all the ancient 
fortifications had been repaired, so had likewise the celebrated 
long wallSj built by the Emperor Anastasius (417), for a 
length of eighteen miles, from the Propontis, across Thrace, 
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to the Black Sea, and advantageouBlj situated for the defence 
of Constantinople. 

138. Acquisitions in the West. — The countries com- 
prised within these limits which, during the reign of Justin- 
ian had been added to the empire, were the following: 

139. In Europe. L The southern part of the ancient dio- 
eese of Illtricum Occidentale, along the upper course of the 
Save, to the Carnian Alps, and the Istrian Peninsula on the Adri- 
atic. Ragusa, with an excellent harbor on the coast, was built 
durmg the reign of Justinian, by the inhabitants of the ancient 
city of Epidaurus, which the Sclavoniaxis had destroyed during 
liieir invasion. The Illyrian Praefecture, to which this newly 
acquired province was added, received now for metropolis Jus- 
TiNiANA Prima (Giustendil), a magnificent city, that rose by 
the order of Justinian, on the site of the small village of 
Tauresittm, where that monarch had been bom, in the hut 
of a humble shepherd (35). 

II. Italy, which was conquered by Belisarius and Narses, 
after a most tremendous war of eighteen years (535-553), 
during which Rome was five times taken by the Greeks, and 
retaken by the Goths. It was during the siege that Belisa- 
rius built the wall between the present PoTta del Popolo^ and 
Porta Salaria.j which is still extant, under the name of Muro 
Storto di BelisariOy and that the Greek defenders of the Moles 
Hddriani (Castle of Sant Angelo), hurled the magnificent sta- 
tues on the heads of the storming Barbarians. Milan, then 
the most populous and brilliant city in the west, after Rome, 
was likewise taken and destroyed by the Frankish auxiliaries 
of the Ostrogoths, in the course of the war. Ravenna suf- 
fered likewise all the vicissitudes of the most barbarous war- 
fare. Tagines, Taginaj in Umbria, on the western slope of 
Mount Apennine, near Spoletium, where the great and deci- 
sive battle took place between Narses and the king Totilas, in 
which the Goths were defeated, with the loss of their king 
and bravest warriors. The spot where the thousands of 
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oorpMB were burnt after the battle, was still for oentories 
called Busta Gotkorum. Naples had, at the be^nning of 
the war, been taken by Belisarius, bj a surprise, through a 
subterranean aqueduct Nocera, at the foot of Mount Yesu- 
yius, where the desperate Goths, led on by their last king, 
Tejas, made an ultimate effort against Narses, who there ter- 
minated the war \j their total destruction or capture. 

SiciLT, Sardinia^ Cornea^ and the Baiearic isles, had 
likewise fallen back to the aUegianco of the conperor. 

140. In Af&ioa, the sovereign of Oonstantinople had re* 
oonquered all the possessions of the Western Empire, firom 
the Great Syrtis to the distant shores of the Atlantic, and 
Oaethage, which so willingly had opened its gates to the vie* 
torious Belisarius, had again become the metropolis of ortho- 
dox Christians. T&icomarubc, six leagues northwest of Car- 
thage, where the battle was fought between Belisarius and 
Gelimer, the Vandal usurper, which decided the fate of the 
Barbarians. The site of Mount Pappua, at the extremity of 
Numidia, to which Gelimer after his defeat fled for refuge, \a 
not known, and it seems difficult, on the indefinite description 
of Procopius, to fix the place with accuracy. 

After the defeat of the Vandals, some of whom were sent as 
soldiers to the Persian frontiers, and the remainder dispersed 
and lost sight of in the interior of Africa, Justinian had still, 
during several years, some trouble with the roving mountaineers 
of Mount Atlas, the Kab^les and MaurusianSj who in vain at- 
tonpted from their strongholds on the outskirts of the desert, 
to profit by the change of dominion, and the religious dissen- 
sions, in order to recover the fertile oountry whidbi the ancient 
Bromans had taken from them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BUROPH 

ITS VOLITIOAL GBOOBAPHY AFTEB THE CTV^ASION OF 
THE AVARS AND THE LONGOBARDS IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SIXTH OBNTXTBY,** 

General Beharks. ^We have seen the position of the 

old world at the accession of Justinian I., a. b. 527. Half a 
century from that time take place the two last important mi- 
grations, tiiose of the Avars and the Longobards, between the 
years 568 and 574, which produce so great a change in the 
political geography of Europe, that it wiU be necessary to 
explain their results. We shall, however, circumscribe our- 
selves to indicate rapidly the principal revolutions which oc- 
curred in Europe towards the close of the sixth century, as 
we have already given such full details on the preceding 
period. 



^ I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

141. The British Islanbs have undergone great political 
changes since the beginning of the sixth century. 

In Hdbernia — Erin — (Ireland), the different small king- 
doms became more and more flourishing, principally in conse- 
quence of the rapid propagation of Ohristianity, that had al- 
ready spread throughout the greater part of the island. Tel 
although it contributed generally to sofben the character of the 

«• Compare Map No. 2, with Map No. 8. 
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people, and to inspire them with ideas of religion and morality, 
it was not able to curb the military spirit of the Canfinnies, 
or chiefs at the head of their warriors panting for war and 
glory ; and thus the intestine feuds continued in almost every 
part of that beautiful island ; while the learned monks at Ard- 
macha, Benchor, and Killdara, were preparing for their more 
arduous and dangerous missions on the Continent among Saxons, 
Frisians, and Sclavonians, who all must with gratitude look 
back to Ireland for their first instruction in the Christian 
faith. 

142. The kingdom of the Soots and Picts, in the north of 
Great Britain, preserved nearly the same limits. Christianity had 
already penetrated into the mountain regions by the strenuous 
exertions of the monks of Saint Columba (101). The an- 
cient Britons were still in possession of the western coast of the 
island, and defended themselves bravely in Cumberland, Wales, 
and Cornwall; but new states were founded on the east- 
em shores in consequence of later invasions from the shores of 
Denmark. 

143. Kingdoms of the Angles. — ^While the Saxons 
founded their states in the south (104), new conquerors, the 
Angles, from Schleswig on the Eider and the Baltic, arrived 
on the eastern coast of Britain, where they established three 
new kingdoms between the years 534 and 584. These, together 
with the earlier four Saxon states were henceforth known under 
the name of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. The new settle- 
ments of the Angles were the following : 

Northanumbria (Northumberland), so called from its posi- 
tion north of the Humber, was founded in 547 by Ida, the 
Firebrand, a powerful chief, who, with his twelve sons and an 
army of Angles, landed on the Cape of Flamborough, and. 
occupied the whole coast from the Humber to the Tweed. It 
soon s^lit into two states : Deira (Deomas), on the south 
of the Tees, and Bernicia (Bryneich), on the north of that 
river ; yet both became, in 560, united again under the same 
king. Eoforwic (York), was the capital of Delra and of all 
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Northumberland. Bebbanburgh (Bamborough), btdlt by Ida, 
south of tl^e Tweed, was the first Anglican settlement in Ber- 
nicia. 

East Anglta, on the coast, northeast of Essex, was 
colonized by Angles from Northumberland, and was erected 
into an independent kingdom by Offa in 571 ; its capital was 
NoRTHWYC (Northwich), on the Yeme. 

Mercia (Myrcna), between Northumbria and Anglia, toward 
the mountains of Wales. The victories of the Saxons had 
roused the Northmen on the Baltic ; one band crossed over 
after another, and pressing forward in the interior, Creoda 
(Oridda), the descendant of Odin, founded in 584 Mercia, the 
mark or border state, against the Briton refugees of Wales, 
and the most powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy. Lindum 
(Lincoln), an ancient Koman colony, was the capital. 

How these Dano-Germans gradually united and formed them- 
selves into considerable kingdoms, and how far they respected 
the remains of Roman civilization which they still may have found 
there, we know not ; nor does there exist any written history of 
the sev^n kingdoms until the time of their conversion to Christi- 
anity. The poor Britons were at last reduced to the western 
mountains of Cambria (103), or sought refuge among their 
Celtic brethren on the opposite coast of Armorica (70). 

144. Scandinavia. — ^Darkness still covers the north; the 
dynasties of the Ynglingar at Sigtuna in Swea-Rike (Sweden), 
and of the Skioldunger at Loire in Dannemark (Denmark), 
begin to extend their dominion over the petty chiefs, the Sea- 
kings and Yi-kings of the islands ; while the Northmen in their 
piratical expeditions, already begin to desolate the southern 
and eastern shores of the Baltic. 



§ IL CENTRAL EUROPE. 

145. Kingdom of the Franks. — The Frankish empire 
had received a considerable extension since the preceding 
6 
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period (110). The sons of Clovis** conquered Thuringu 
in 531, and Burgundt in 534 (119), and, taking advantage 
of the distress of the Ostrogoths during the wars with 
the Byzantine emperors, they insidiously obtained the ces- 
sion of Provence from the unhappy king Vitiges in 535. 
Chlothaire I., the last of the sons of Cloyis, united the Frankish 
kingdoms in 558-561 ; but, according to the custom of those 
times, he again divided them between his four sons ; and on the 
death of Charibert, there remained the three kingdoms of 
Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy. The limits of these 
states were drawn in so absurd a manner, that it is impossible 
to give any clear idea of them. The Merovingian kings did not 
attempt to round off their states with easily defended frontiers, 
— their only view was to obtain an equal number of royal do- 
mains, many rich cities, and the best vineyards in the south or on 
the Bhine. Each brother demanded a duchy in Aquitaine; Pa- 
ris, already an important city, was likewise divided among the 
princes, and every one fortified separately his own quarter as 
in time of foreign invasion. We can therefore only give a gen- 
eral outline of the provincial division, which soon became per- 
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manezit by the development of the separate Batiosalities of Ger- 
mans, French, Burgundians and Aquitanians, in the subsequent 
period of Charlemagne. 

146. The kingdom of Soissons, now already called Neus- 
TRiA, or Westria (Wester-Eeioh), comprised all the provinces 
extending along the sea-shore, from the mouth of the Loire to 
that of the Khine; only Brittany, the ancient Armorica, con- 
tinued still independent. A small portion of Northern Aqui- 
taine remained with the king of Neustria. Soissons was the 
capital, and the heart of France. 

147. The kingdom of Austrasia or Ostrasia (Oster- 
Beich), comprehended eastern France and the new conquests 
beyond the Bhine, and, besides, the city and territory of 
Abrincatus (Avranches), on the coast of the kingdom of 
Soissons, and the entire north jand south o£ Aquitaine ; that 
is, the territories of Turrones (Tours), of Pictavis (Poitiers), 
and of Limovicas (Limoges), the entire Arverna (Auvergne), 
the cities and territories of RtUenicus (Bhod^z), of AUdngen- 
sis (Alby), of Cadurcinus (Cahors), of Ihlosanus (Tolouse), 
of Convenas (Comminges), of Consoransis (Conserans), of Be- 
nearnia (Beam), of Atura (Aire), and of BurdigaJensis 
(Bordeaux). Nay, it seems, even, that several towns of Pro- 
vence, such as Avenio (Avignon), Aqua SecUia (Aix), and 
one-half of Massilia (Marseille), formed part of the kingdom 

' of Austrasia. Sigebert, king of this country, perceiving the 
necessity of approaching nearer to his possessions beyond the 
Bhine, removed his royal residence from Bheims, the ancient 
metropolis of that part of Gaul, to Mettis (Metz), on the Mo- 
selle, which henceforth became the capital of Austrasia. An- 
DELAUS (Andelot), on the frontiers of Burgundy, is important 
in the history of the Franks, on account of the treaty of 587, 
which fixed the limits between Austrasia and Burgundy, and 
in which we discover the first traces of the hereditary succes- 
sion in the fiefs. 

148. The kingdom of Burgundy, or, as it was now called, 
the kingdom of ORiiEANs and Bu&qundy, because it embraced 
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these two kingdoms, extended besides over the territory of Me- 
lodunuyn (Melun), Provence^ and the western part of AquitOr 
nia (Saintes, Angouldme, Perigueux, and Agen). Gontran, its 
king, took his residence in Chalons sur Sadne, a position more 
central than that of either of the ancient capitals, Orleans or Lyons. 
Ebredunitm (Embnin), at the foot of the Cottian Alps, and Stab- 
LON (Estoublons), more south, on the western slope of the mari- 
time Alps, are remarkable places on account of the yictories 
whioh the Frankish general Mummolus here gained, in 569 
and 570, over the arrogant Lombards and their Saxon allies, 
when the former, not satisfied with their easy conquest of Italy, 
attempted to add Provence likewise to their territories, as 
having formerly belonged to the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

149. AvARiA. — The Empire of the Avars occupied for two 
centuries the greater part of eastern Europe, and took the 
place of the kingdoms of the Lombards^ Gepida, and Btd- 
garians, whose position we have described in the beginning of 
the century. The Avars were a Tartaric nation, by the 
Russian historians called Obriy and by the Franks, Huns (108), 
there being, no doubt, many Huns following along with them. 
The Avars had for centuries inhabited the eastern slope of 
Mount Oural, when they were defeated by the Turkomans from 
the Caspian, and driven westward. They in their turn subdued 
the Bulgarians on the Euxine, and appeared, to the terror of the 
Greeks, on the Danube, in 560. Justinian averted the storm 
with rich presents. All Slavia, eastern Germany as far as 
Franconia, and Bavaria, were devastated by that cruel and 
restless people, which for more than two centuries proved the 
scourge of Europe (560-796). They occupied all Bohemia 
and subdued the Sorabian Slavi in the present Saxony and 
Lausitz. In 563 they penetrated into Thuringia, where they 
for the first time came in contact with the Franks. United 
with the Longobards, they suddenly attacked and destroyed 
the Gepidae, in Pannonia (122), and when the Lombards, in 568, 
nmrohed off for the con<|uest of Italy, they occupied per- 
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manently the fertile and beautiful lands of Noricmn, Panno- 
nia, and all Dacia. Theii: southern frontier was the Danube, 
the Euxine Sea, ana the western Caucasus. On the east, 
they touched the Volga, on the northeast they reached to 
modem Moskow, and along the Carpathian range their western 
border ran down the Elbe, from Magdeburg to Bohemia, 
including the portion of Austria, east of the Ens, and followed 
then south, along the Friulian Alps, the river Save to its junction 
with the Danube. They were a mi^ty nation, who during the 
seventh and eighth centuries kept Europe in continual fear. Many 
Sclavonian tribes were subdued by the Avars ; others fled before 
them, and forcing their way across the Danube, inundated Thrace, 
and settled in northern Greece and the peninsula of the Morea 
(196). In a subsequent period, however, when the Bulgarians, 
under their leader, Kuvrat, recovered from their lethargy, and 
defeated the Avars in the east, and the inhuman cruelty of 
the latter brought the Bohemians in their despair to throw 
off the yoke, then the Avaric power began to sink. In order 
to secure themselves against the Franks, they had transformed 
the finest provinces of southern Germany to a desert, where 
dense forests arose, which separated Bavaria from Avaria. 
The more to secure thfeir position on the Danube, they sup- 
ported the rebellious Duke Thassilon, of Bavaria, against Char- 
lemagne; but the Frankish armies invaded their country in 
791, and after several destructive campaigns. Prince Pepin 
subdued all western Avaria as far as the river Eaab and the 
Danube, and forced the defeated Tartars to become Christians. 
Several times they rose in rebellion, but in 803 the heavy 
sword of Charlemagne smote them with such effect, that the 
Avaric nation vanishes from history, and only the eastern 
tribes found refuge on Mount Caucasus, where they still, to 
this day, form a warlike race under the name of Awars or 
Uars, and their Khan is the most powerful among the Les- 
gian chieftains. 

The Avars, being nomades, had no cities, but strongly for- 
tified camps. Their capital was the Bingus, or fortified cir- 
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onlar camp at Btida-Pesth in * Pannonia, where the Franks 
made an immense booty of the plundered treasures of so maiij 
vanquished nations. The Avars were the most talented and 
ingenious of the eastern tribes ; they w^e tall, handsome, and 
excellent archers. They fought in complete armor; their 
steeds were barbed with chain mail, and the equipment of the 
Avar horsemen was adopted by the Byzantine Greeks, as were 
their long lances, with colored flags. They learned from the 
Greeks to conduct regular sieges, to throw bridges ; but they 
showed such savage cruelty- against their vanquished subjects, 
that their name, OM in the Eussian, got the signification of 
" horrible monster," as the Bougre (Bulgar), in French, and the 
Hune (Hun), in German. The Avars were a brave and war- 
like people, but faithless, perfidious, and avaricious. From 
wild nomades, they became cunning tradesmen, who with their 
oaravans, carried the oriental and Grecian wares and costly 
manufactures to the markets of Germany, where they made 
plenty of money, which they hoarded within the wooden waUs 
of the Bingus, on the Danube, and it was then a common say- 
ing among the Franks, that before the conquest of Avaria the 
Franks had been a poor people, but that afterwards, the pre- 
cious metals found there had made th^m more wealthy than 
any other nation in Europe. 

150. Germany was thus divided between the D'anks and 
the Avars. Among the independent Saxons, the Scandina- 
vians, the Finns, and Northern Sclavonians, no remarkable 
changes took place during that period. 

§ III. Southern Europe. 

151. Spanish Peninsula. — The only change which here 
attracts our attention is the extinction of the Suevian king- 
dom in 585, and the progressive amalgamation of the different 
races which already began to speak the Spanish language, a 
mixture of Latin and Gothic. The only troubles there were 
caused by the ambition of the princes to succeed to the throne, 
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and the arrogant bearing of the prelates, who, during the le- 
thargic sloth of the Yisigothic kings and nobility had made 
the ecclesiastic influence paramount in the realm. 

152. Kingdom of the Lombards. — The Ostrogothic em- 
pire was destroyed by Belisarius and Narses, in the middle of 
the 6th century. In 568, Alboin crossed the Alps, with an im- 
mense army of Longobards, Saxons, and other German aux- 
iliaries. He occupied Northern Italy, which henceforth took 
the name of Lombardy, and his successors extended their 
sway through the interior as f&T as Beneventum in the south. 
Tet the Lombards were unable to conquer the coast, where the 
well-fortified cities were supported by the fleets from Constan- 
tinople, and thus their kingdom remained without consolida- 
tion, and exposed to attacks on every side except the north. 
The Lombard kingdom was divided into six larger provinces, 
containing thirty-six dttcatus (duchies), which were governed 
by dukes, who, in the course* of time succeeded in becoming 
almost entirely independent. 

I. Austria (now the Venetian territory) with the larger 
Duchies of Tridentum (Trident), Forum Julk (Friuli), and 
Venetia or Austria Regni, which again comprised a number 
of smaller duchies, Tarvisium (Treviso), Vincentia (Vicenza), 
Fatcevium (Padua), &c. 

IL Neustria (now Piedmont and Milan), was separated 
from Austria by the Mincitis (Mincio), and the Locus Bena- 
cus (Lago di Crarda), with the duchies of Eboreja (Ivrea), 
TauHnum (Turin), and Neustria Regniy in which was the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, Pafia, or Ticinum (now Pavia), on the 
Ticintcs. Smaller duchies were those of Bergomum (Bergamo), 
Brixia (Brescia), Mediolanum (Milan), and Insula St, Julii, 
on the small lake of Orta. 

III. -Emilia, south of the Padus (Po), comprised the 
small duchies Flacentia (Piacenza), Parma, i^gtt^m (Beggio), 
and Mutina (Modena). 

lY. TusciA (Toscana), divided into, 1, Tuscia Kegni, 
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with the duchies Ijubca (Lucca), Florentia (Florence), and 
Clusium (Chiuso) ; and 2, Tuscia Langobardorum with the 
duchy of Castrum. Separated from these territories, were 
for a length of time the southern conquests of the king- 
dom. 

V. The duchy of Spoletitm (Spoleto), with the city of 
Reate. 

VI. The duchy of Beneventum, with the gastaMateSy 
or jurisdictions of Captta^ Bovianumy Teate, and smaller 
territories. Pavia had made a most obstinate resistance dur- 
ing a siege of three years. Alboin made it the capital of the 
kingdom. Milan had arisen from its ashes, and was again 
one of the most populous and important cities. Verona, the 
strong fortress on the Adige, where Alboin :was assassinated 
by his revengeful wife Kosamund. Monza, near Milan, with 
the celebrated cathedral and monastery of Queen Teudelinda, 
where the kings were inaugurated with the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. King Botharis gave in 644, the Lombard code. All 
Lombards were nobles, Arimann% or warriors; under the 
dukes stood the judges, or GastcUdi ; free Lombards were 
empanelled as jurymen, to judge their equals ; capital punish- 
ment was inflicted only for treachery, conspiracy, and cowardice. 
Judicial duels, and ordeals by fire and water were permitted. 
Woman enjoyed the highest honor, protection,** nay, even chi- 
valrous adoration. The king was only the leader of the feu- 

^ See the laws of king Rotharis : elopement with n Lombard bride 
without the consent of the bridegroom, was punished with 1800 soUdi^ 
or gold pieces {Roth, Legg, 191), while the murder of a Lombard ariman or 
noble, could be atoned with only 900 solidi ; nay, the taking a single kiss 
of a Lombard virgin without her permission, was punished with 900 
solidi as compensation to the injured fair one, while a worse harm done 
to her Roman nudd-servant^ was atoned with only three solidi, and the 
breaking into her father's house by open robbery, with 80 solidi {RotK 
Legg.t 14, 16, 26, 31, 32). The Lombards, like the Danes^ compensated 
every injury on man or beast, whether premeditated or accidental, with 
ready money. (See the highly interesting details in Professor Leo's Q^ 
tehichte der ItalienUchen StaatetL Hamburg, 1829, voL i, p. 114 et seq. 
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dal army ; the assembly of dukes decided all political ques- 
tions. The native Romans were treated with unheard of cru- 
elty ; yet the Lombards did not take themselves the landed 
property ; they exacted one-third part of the revenue. The 
tributes and taxes of the cities were heavy, but the citizens 
personally free. The Lombards, as Arian heretics, clad in 
skins, had terrified the Eomans; yet the natural chivalrous 
character of the old Northmen soon took a polish and elegance 
superior to that of the Goths and Franks. The Lombards 
were excellent horsemen; they established studs of an im- 
proved race of war-steeds, on the meadows of the Venetian 
coast; they introduced the buffalo from India, and carried 
to perfection the art of falconry. Yet they never succeeded 
in conquering Rome, and the hostility with the Popes and the 
maritime cities, contributed to rouse the patriotism of the Ita- 
lians, and to promote the development of the Italian republics 
of later times. 

153. The Byzantine or Eastern Rohan Empire. — The 
conquest of Italy by the Lombards, deprived the Eastern Em- 
pire of some of the acquisitions which it had made in Italy dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian I. ; yet it still possessed the follow- 
ing provinces, toward the close of the 6th century. 

1. The Exarchate, which had its name from its governor, 
the Exarch ('E^oQxog), whom the Greek emperor sent over 
to administer the imperial possessions of Italy. He resided 
in Ravenna (42), and had a Greek fleet and troops at his dis- 
posal for the defence of the province. The exarchate consisted 
of Padua, Adria, Ferrara, Comma^chio, Bologna, Imola, Fa- 
enza, Forli, Cesena, and the maritime province called Penta- 
polis, because it consisted of the five cities of Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona. Venice, situated at four miles 
distance from the mainland in her lagoons, began already to 
rise in power and wealth, and though governed almost inde- 
pendently by her military tribunes, was still considered as a 
dependence of the Greek Empire. 

2. Tlie province of the Cottian Alps (51), embraced at 

6* 
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this period the whole range of the Maritime Alps and of 
the Apennines, on the fertile coast of Liguria, with'^the city 
of Janua (Genoa), which had already become a thriving com- 
mercial port. 

3. The DucHT of Bomc, extending from Pemgia on the 
north, to Gaeta on the south, was governed by a military duke, 
though both the Bishop (Pope) of the Roman See, and the se- 
nate of ancient noble families exercised a great influence, and 
often opposed the despotic measures of the distant and weak" 
Byzantine Gk)vemment. 

4. The Duchy of Naples was divided into two parts, by in- 
tervening Lombard territories. On the north, the beautiful 
city of Neapolis (Naples), with Sorrento, Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 
and the thriving commercial town of Amalfi, on theSalemitan 
golf, and on the south, Calabria, with the strongly forti- 
fied and important city of Tarentum (Taranto). Sicily, with 
its capital, Syracuse, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
islands, belonged likewise to the Eastern Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 
EUROPE, 

WE5STERN AND CENTBAL ASIA AND NORTHEBN AFRICA; 
THEIR POLITIOAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE REIGNS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE (A D. 768-814), AND OF HAROUN 
AR RASCHID, THE ABBASIDE CALIPH OF BAGDAD (A, 

D. 786-«09> 

L EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNK 

^ I. Extent of the Dominions of the Franks on the 
Death of Pepin-le-Bref, a. p. 768, 

154. General Kemarks. — Great changes have taken place 
in the Prankish empire since the union of the three kingdoms 
of Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy, first under Ohlotaire 11. 
in 613, and then a second time under king Dagobert in 628, 
The successors of the latter, the idle or fainians kings of the 
Merovingian race, had given place, in 752, to Pepin-le-Bref, 
the founder of the second dynasty — ^the Carlovingians. The 
main causes of the down&ll of the royal authority in France 
were the impolitic and detrimental divisions of the empire among 
the royal princes, the feuds and disorders which they occasion* 
ed, and the growing influence of the able and active mayors of 
the palace (118), By the new division of the states, on the 
death of Dagobert in 638, among his sons, every one of the 
petty kingdoms obtained its own Mayor Domus, which increas- 
ed the confusion ; nay, the relations between these military 
chie& became the more hostile, the more the different nation* 
alities of German Franks or Austrasians (Eastlanders), Roman 
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Franks or Neustrians (Westlanders), and Galio-RomanSj or 
Aquitanians, developed themselves in language, character, and 
manners. In 68 7 it came to a civil war between the Neustrians and 
Aust'rasians and their warlike majors. Pepin of Heristal and his 
Austrasians, gained the bloody battle at Testri against the Neu- 
strians, in consequence of which he was chosen to rule over all 
the kingdoms as Duke and Prince of the Franks, and established 
the permanent seat of the executive power at Aix la Chapelle in 
Austrasia. The son of Pepin, Charles Martel (the Hammer), 
consolidated still more the new hereditary power of the Mayor 
Domus by his victories over the Saxons, Frisians, and Arabs 
from Spain, at Tours in 732; and so great was the influence 
of Pepin-le-Bref, the son of Charles Martel, that, with the 
sanction of clergy and nobility, and the assistance of the Pope 
of Eome, he could put the last miserable Merovingian king 
into a convent, and mount the throne of Austrasia and Neustria 
in 752. Aquitaine, Saxony, and Bavaria, which had recovered 
their independence during the troubles, are invaded by Pepin 
and partly reduced to obedience, when he divides his states be* 
tween his two sons, Carloman and Charles, before his death in 
768. 

155. Limits. — The Prankish state was bounded on the 
north and northwest by the Channel and the Atlantic ; on the 
south by the Loire^ the mountain chain of the Cevennes and the 
Gulf of Lions on the Mediterranean.^' On the side of Italy the 
Franks had extended their empire to the highest range of the 
Alps, in which two important passes were situated, which are 
often mentioned in the chronicles of those times : " The 
Franks^ Narrows'^ — Clusa Francorum — now the passage of 
the little Saint Bernard, which opens upon the valley of Aosta 
— Vallis Augtistana — and the other defile, more south, called 
the Segusian Valley — Vallis Segusiana or Vallis Sensana — 
id the defile of Susa on Mount Cenis, which King Desiderius 

** During the middle agos it was styled the sea, or gulf of the Lion, 
because, from the frequency of tempests^ it was formidable to niarinera 
To write golf of Lyons ia incorrect 
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had fortified in vain, in 774, against Charlemagne, who boldly 
crossing over by the steeper mountain paths, took the Lombard 
camp in the flank and defeated them totally in the plain of Pavia. 
Beyond the Rhine the Frankish territory extended eastward 
to the river Saale, where it bordered on the Saxons, Sorabians, 
and Bohemians, and ran south to the Danube and along the 
Anistis (Ens) to the Alps, thus comprising Bavaria, which, how- 
ever, was more tributary than subdued. On the northeast, 
the countries beyond the Bhine, and north of the Thuringian 
mountains. Saxony, and the coast-lands of the Frisians, though 
often invaded by the Franks, were still independent. 

156. Division made by- Pepin between his Sons. — Carlo- 
man, the elder, got Neustria, Burgundy, with Septimania, 
Provence, Alsace, and Alemannia, that is, western and southern 
France. Charles, the yoimger son, received Austrasia with 
Thuringia, Souabia, Bavaria, and those portions of western 
Saxony and Frisia which were considered as belonging to the 
empire. Aquitania, then almost independent,^^ was divided 
in equal parts between both brothers. From this somewhat 
unsatisfactory account of Eginhard, we discover, however, 
the insecurity of the frontiers, and the loose connection of the 
states among themselves.^' What a work was there on hand for 
such a genius as Charlemagne ! 

I. Kingdom of Neustru. 

157. I. Neustria Proper, between the Atlantic, the 
Channel, the Mosa, and the Loire, extended southeast to Bur- 
gundy ; and being the earliest conquest of the Frankish nation, 
it was thickly settled by them and the centre of their power. 
Yet the western peninsula, Britannia (Bretagne) — Brittany — 
called likewise Armorica (70), and Cornu Grollice, answering 
to the similar name Cornouailles (Cornwall), of the opposite 

** Aquitania was in a state of instirrection, and Cliarlemagne begaa 
hiB reign with ite complete redaction. 
^ In his life of Charlemagne. 
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coast in the British island, was inhabited by the pure old 
Celtic race, as different from the Roman inhabitants of Gaul, 
as from their conquerors the Franks. The Britons had, un- 
til the death of Pepin-the-Short, preserved their manners, 
language, particular laws, and native princes; and the 
French chroniclers of the times distinctly record that it was 
Oharlemagne who first carried the Frankish arms into that 
country. Some of the frontier towns, however, such as Nam- 
NETES (Nantes), on the Loire, Bedones (Rennes), and Aletux 
(Saint Malo), had already been occupied by the Merovingian 
kings, and later by Pepin. 

II. BuRGUNDiA (Bourgogne, Burgundy), on the southeast 
of Neustria, between the Loire, the Cevennes, and the Alps, 
and bordering south on Provence, was at this period the most 
flourishing portion of the empire, both on account of the in- 
dustry and activity of the inhabitants, and because the devastat- 
ing incursions of the Arabs from Spain had hardly touched its 
frontiers. 

III. Septutania, southwest of Burgundy, extended along 
the coast of the Balearic sea, or Gallic gulf — Sinus Gallicus — 
as the gulf of Lions was then called. This beautiful province 
had never been completely reduced by the Merovingians, and 
was soon re-conquered by the Mohammedans. It remained in 
their power until the Ctothic count, Ansemandus, surrendered 
several cities — Nimes, Maguelonne, and B^ziers — ^to Pepin, 
who already had crossed the frontiers. Narbonns, rising in 
rebellion, slaughtered the Mussulman garrison and opened her 
gates to the Frankish prince. Thus encouraged, the Franks 
boldly entcFed the Pyrenees, and it is related that the Saracen 
WcUi of Girona and Barcelona did homage to Pepin, although 
a mere show of obeisance could not have been a real sub- 
mission. 

168. IV, Provincia (Provence), south of Burgundy, on both 
banks of the Druentia (Durance), had been overrun by the 
Arabs, but Oharles Martel defeated them there in a. t>. 739, 
and the province was henceforth governed by Frankish officers. 
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159. Y. Alesatia or Alesacis (Alsace), northeast of Bur- 
gundy, between Mount Yogesus and the Rhine, though in- 
closed within Austrasia, belonged to Carloman. It was the 
first conquest of Clovis from the Alemanni, and was afterwards 
incorporated into the province of Eastern France (Franconia), 
beyond the Bhine. 

160. YI. Alehannia or Alamania, southeast of Alsace, 
on the right bank of the Bhine, embraced the southern part 
of Souabia and Switzerland, and extended to the foot of the 
Alps. A small portion of northern Souabia seems to haye 
belonged to Austrasia ; the Franks were unable scientifically 
to adjust political divisions of territory. After the de- 
feat of their duke, Leutfried, in 748, the Alemanni were 
deprived of their native sovereigns, and governed by Frankish 
counts under the supervision of royal commissaries {missi 
dominici). 

161. YII. BojoARiA (Bavaria), on the east of Alemazmia, 
from which it was separated by the river. Lichus (Lech), ex- 
tended between the Danube and the Alps, eastward to the 
Anisus (Ens), where it bordered on the empire of the Avars. 
The Bavarians, though several times defeated by Pepin, who 
had penetrated into their country so far as the JEnus (Inn), 
preserved still their native dukes and their national habits^ 
but they did homage to the Frankish kings, followed their 
banner, and paid a yearly tribute. Bavaria did not yet form 
an integral part of the empire, and is not mentioned in the 
division made by Pepin between his sons. 

II. Kingdom op Austrasia, 

162. Pepin gave Austrasia to his i^econd son, Charles. It 
was by far smaller than Neustria, but it was nevertheless the 
principal portion of the empire, and in assigning it to his 
youngest and most talented son, Pepin demonstrated the pre- 
dilection he felt for him. Austrasia was the cradle of the 
Frankish nation ; it was the old homestead of those brave 
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degene (thanes, chiefs), and leudes (warriors), who formed the 
feudal armies of the Franks ; there, too, was the stronghold of 
the new dynasty in the hereditary castles of Landen and He- 
nstal, on the Mosa, surrounded by the estates of the faith- 
ful retainers of the family of Pepin — ^and finally, it was on 
this exposed frontier that all the assaults of the Germanic, Scla- 
Yonian, and Tartaric nations were to be opposed, sword in 
hand, if the western civilization should not be entirely over, 
whelmed by new inundations of the barbarous hordes from the 
east. Great was therefore the responsibility that rested on 
young king Charles, but he had the head, heart, and hand, re- 
quisite for the mighty task which his father had imposed upon 
him. 

These remarks are important in order to understand the 
political and social change of manners, ideas, and language 
which already separated the two leading parts of the Frankish 
nation — the Neustrians and Austrasians — at the time of 
Charlemagne. All earlier French writers speak of that great 
ruler as if he were a Frenchman, a Louis XIY., an absolute 
monarch of France, while the more profound modem historians, 
Guizot and Thierry, distinctly prove that Karl the Great and 
his Austrasians were genuine Germans, speaking the old Ger- 
man mother-tongue, and still preserving the habits and man- 
ners of the Tudesque race. * The Neustrians, west of the 
Mosa, on the contrary, had already so far adopted the lan- 
guage and customs of the native Romans, that they appear as 
Frenchmen one century later, at the battle of Fontenay and 
the treaty of Yerdun in 843, where, at the division of the Em- 
pire, the act of allegiance of the armies is rendered both in 
the French and the German language.^' 

163. VIII. Atjstrasia Propria — Aiister — extended on 

^ See the interesting details on Charlemagne, the ancient 
Franks, and the division of the Carlovingian empire, in Augnstin 
Thierry's Lettres but THistoire de France, Lettre I.-XIL, and in Guizot's 
Histoire de la Civilization en France, Iie9ons XK— -XXV. 
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both banks of the Ehine from the Mosa, which separated it 
from Neustria on the west, to the Visurgis or Wissera (We- 
ser), that formed the eastern frontier line toward Thuringia, and 
the Sclavonian nations on the Elbe. The portion of this pro- 
yince, lying between the Moselle on the west, the Rhine and 
the Mayn on the north, and the Risga (Rechnitz), a tributary 
of the Mayn, on the east, formed what at that time began to 
be called Erancia, France, and was under the Carlovingians 
considered as the ^cradle of the monarchy. It was in itself 
subdivided into West Reich, or the Western Kingdom, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, comprising Alsace, and Ost Reichy or the 
Eastern Kingdom, on the right bank of that river, the present 
Franconia in Bavaria. All the ancient Roman cities on the 
Rhine (71, 109) had been rebuilt, and were now flourishing; 
the hills on the banks of the river were covered with vineyards, 
and the numerous country-seats of the kings and their feudal 
retainers, presented the boisterous life and gaudy pomp of 
those barbarous times. 

164. IX. Thuringia or Thoringia (ThOringen), between 
the Weser, which separated it from Austrasia on the west, and 
the Saale, which on the east formed the utmost frontier of the 
empire, against the Sorabians, and other Sclavonian tribes. 
After the conquest of this beautiful country by the sons of 
Olovis in 532 (120), it was considered as an integral part of 
their dominions, but during the downfall of the royal author- 
ity of the Merovingians, and the feudal wars of the Mayores 
JDomus in the west, the Thuringians succeeded in rendering 
themselves independent. They placed their native dukes at 
the head of the government, and bravely defeated the Franks in 
the great battle on the river Uhstrnt. Pepin-the-Short was 
therefore obliged to turn his arms against them, and this he 
did so effectually, that all Thuringia had been completely sub- 
dued and christianized at the time when Charlemagne mounted 
the Austrasian throne. 

165. X. Saxonia, Saxony, on the north of Austrasia and 
Thuringia. The indomitable Saxons, with their heavy short 
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swords — saxen — still preserred their independence, in spite 
of the five fatiguing campaigns of Pepin, until at last the Franks 
advanced on the Weser, and imposed a yearly tribute of three 
hundred horses on the Saxons, which they took no care to pay. 
Nor did they keep their engagement to permit the Irish and 
British missionaries to prosecute their pious work of conver- 
sion among them ; and many were the zealous and devoted 
monks, who, in the Saxon forests, gained the crown of 
martyrdom. 

166. XI. Frisia (Holland and Friesland), on the north- 
west of Saxony, was separated from Neustria by the lower 
Rhine, and extended eastward to the Weser. The Frisians made 
the most desperate efforts to preserve their independence in their 
low, swampy coast-lands, and Pepin of Heristal did not suc- 
ceed in subduing them entirely, during eight fatiguing cam- 
paigns, for they soon threw off the Prankish yoke again, and 
even the great power of Pepin-the-Short did not restrain them 
from slaughtering the pious Saint Boniface (Winfried), the 
archbishop of Mayence, who, in 755, had dared with cross and 
Christian banner to enter their wilderness, in order to spread 
the light of Christianity among them. 

^ II. The Western Empire at the Death of Charle- 
magne, A. D. 814. 

167. On the premature death of Karloman in 771, the 
Neustrian Franks placed Karl on the buckler, as their Konig 
and Herzog (79), instead of the helpless children of Karlo- 
man. Karl accepted and hailed this propitious union, as the 
beginning and comer-stone of the magnificent building he was 
going to erect. Charlemagne is the greatest reformer of the 
Middle Ages. Society was then in a ferment ; barbarism and 
civilization were in the most violent contest with each other, 
and the latter could only gain the victory by violent means. 
Providence sends forth mighty individuals, who are destined 
to lead an entire age with ^ant steps forward in its develop- 
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ment, and famishes them with vigor of intellect and strength 
of will to accomplish their arduous task. Such is Charle- 
magne ; he does not follow the beaten track, and while he 
fixes his eye steadfastly on the distant glittering summit of 
the mountain, many a flower is crushed beneath his foot. He 
is a terrible warrior, who for forty-five years leads his immense 
armies from one frontier of his empire to the other, in constant 
warfare. The Aquitanians in southwestern France, the Lom- 
bards in Italy, the Saxons on the Weser and Elbe, the Danes 
on the Eider, the Sclavonians on the eastern frontiers, the 
Avars on the Danube and the Raab, and the Saracens beyond 
the Pyrenees, are either repelled or prostrated and subdued by 
dint of his sword. He succeeds in giving Europe an entirely 
different, a better regulated and organized form. At Rome 
he takes the imperial crown in a. d. 800, and thus revives a 
modem Romano-Germanic empire, that stood the storms of 
a thousand years, until it at last perished on the battle-field of 
Austerlitzin 1805. In all his campaigns Charlemagne showed 
himself an able general ; his tactical movements were as ad- 
mirable as the rapidity with which he knew how to assemble and 
lead on his unwieldy masses of feudal warriors. His heer-ban or 
feudal militia consisted of troops from various nations, differently 
armed and equipped, but kept together by the most severe 
discipline, which could only be enforced by a mind like that 
of Charles. His leudes fumished their own arms, horses and 
provisions for three months ; to facilitate their march through 
the empire, military roads were opened under the supervision 
of the active emperor himself. His fleets protected the mouths 
of the rivers. He was obeyed and feared from the Eider to 
the Liris, from the Ebro in Spain, to the Theiss in Avaria. 
We know little in relation to the organization of the Frankish 
armies. Cavalry is never mentioned, though we can hardly 
doubt that ^e greater part of his feudal vassals served on 
horseback. The age of chivalry had not yet arrived, and what 
the modems write about the twelve peers or paladins of Charle- 
magne, of his tournaments and knightly pomp and pageantry, 
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belongs to fiction and romance. Yet Charles did not rely only 
on his heer-ban, or his liegemen bound to military service ; he 
had another body of select troops, called scara, schaar, bands, 
or paid household troops, who served throughout the cam- 
paigns, and among them were distributed the royal fiefs of 
Italy. They may therefore be considered as the first nobles who 
introduced the Erankish feudality into the lands south of the 
Alps. Having thus secured peace and obedience throughout 
the western world, he dedicated the last ten years (804-814) 
of his long reign (768-814) to the internal organization and 
development of his empire, and here we behold him in his real 
glory. It would be impossible to give an account of the nu- 
merous cities, fortresses, churches, schools, bridges, high roads, 
and even canals, and other public buildings and monuments, 
which he caused to be erected in every part of his dominions ; he 
fully recognized the different nationalities, Franks, Germans, 
Lombards, Tartars, Sdavonians, Greeks, and Arabs, who lived 
peaceably imder his protection. In his diets on the Bhine, 
the clergy, high nobility, and the mass of the freemen (leudes), 
assembled in a meadow on the banks of the river, where they 
were marshalled according to their rank around the throne of 
the great Emperor. Foreign ambassa'dors from every part of 
the world were there received, their presents graciously ac- 
cepted, and hospitality offered on a scale which had not been 
witnessed since the downfall of the ancient Roman empire. 
The comprehensive mind of Charles embraced the most distant 
portion of his empire ; nay, even the minute detail of income 
and expense on the farms of his imperial domains. His cajn- 
tularia or laws were discussed in the diets, and imperial of&- 
cers were hurried off in all directions to superintend their 
execution. The administration of the empire was simple in the 
extreme, and based on earlier Frankish institutions. Charles 
feared and hated the proud Dukes of Aquitania, Bavaria, and 
Lombardy ; he dissolved all the duchies, abolished their titles, 
and divided the whole empire into counties — -pagi or grafen- 
gauen — at the command of which stood a count or graf^ 
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uniting the fdnctions of judge and military commander. The 
graf enjoyed his fief only for his lifetime ;*'' his sons had no here- 
ditary rights ; their election depended on the choice of the 
monarch. Yet in order to keep the most vigilant control over 
the counts and their jurisdiction in the counties, Charles em- 
ployed his important and faithful envoys, or missi dominid, 
who were chosen from among the most experienced and virtuous 
prelates and laymen ; they were in continual movement from 
one province to another, and woe to the negligent official; 
for Charles himself, like the lightning from the clouds, would 
immedately appear and his look was then withering. The ca- 
pitulars of Charlemagne (still extant) are 300, and the whole 
collection of those of his successors more than 3000 — ^all curi- 
ously illustrating the simple and rude manners of the ninth 
century. 

168. Extent of the Frontiers. — Such was the state 
of the Carlovingian empire. The fifty years which separate 
the death of Charlemagne from that of Pepin-le-Bref, had con- 
siderably extended the dominion of the Franks. The new Bo- 
man empire of Charlemagne had almost as vast an extent as 
the ancient, with the exception, however, of Spain, Africa, and 
the island of Britain ; but it embraced many lands in central 
Germany, which furnished him with stouter warriors than the 
more civilized Boman provinces. If within the bounds of 
the empire we reckon the tributary nations who were not directly 
subjected to his Frankish government, the empire had on the 
west, the Atlantic ; on the south, the lower Ebro in Spain and the 
Mediterranean. On the coast of Italy it extended to the environs 
of Gaeta, an important city belonging to the Byzantine empire ; 
and then to the Liris (now Garigliano), which separated it from 
the Duchy of Beneventum. The powerful chief of the latter 
ruled in the greater part of lower Italy, and recognized the su- 
premacy of Charles, without being his subject. The posses- 
sions of Charles embraced besides, all the coast of the Adriatic, 

*^ Tlie Count was called Kalz Graf, or Count Palatine, when he re- 
sided in any of the many royal mansions or castles called Pfal& 
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from the mouth of the river Aterntis (Pescara), in eastern 
Italy, around the gulf of Venice, as far as Rhatisium (now Ra- 
gusa), or even beyond that; which, however, together with 
Jadera (now Zara on the island), Tragarium (now Trau), 
Aspalatkos (Spalatro), and some other smaller ports, belonged 
to the Byzantine Greeks (139). On the east, the frontiers of the 
empire ran along the Dalmatian mountains to the river Bosna, 
a tributary of the Save, and followed that river to its junction 
with the Danube and the Theiss ; along this latter river the 
border ascended the Carpathian ridge, crossed westward to 
Bohemia, and along the course of the Oder — or as Eginhard 
says, in his life of Charlemagne, along the Vistula it touched 
the Baltic, the Eider, and the 'German Ocean. This immense 
extent of compact territory had 300 leagues or 900 miles in 
length from north to south, and 420 leagues in breadth from 
west to east. 

169. We have given the utmost extent of the Carlovingian 
empire a^ far as the sword of Charlemagne did reach ; and in 
the map this border is indicated by the light green line, leaving, 
however, the national color to the tributary nations who did not 
directly come within the Erankish administration. The subject 
provinces of the empire, in which the imperial administration had 
been thoroughly established, we have colored with a deeper 
green, to distinguish it from that of the merely tributary 
countries of the Sclavonic and Tartaric tribes on the eastern 
frontiers. 

A. — Provinces of the Empire. 

170. Different Divisions. — The great fundamental 
change undertaken by Charlemagne, was the dissolution of the 
duchies and the subdivision of the ancient provinces into the 
above-mentioned pagi — counties — ^gheves or gatien, which again 
were subdivided into centena (hundreds), marken (communes), 
and manses (manors), all with their corresponding officials and 
their military BerYiQ^^heerban, This division of the pagi, 
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which extended throughout Germany and France, is of the 
highest importance, because it was the Gaugrafen or judicial 
counts, who, during the subsequent period of the dissolution 
of the Empire, by obtaining the hereditary rights of their fiefs, 
and joining these to their allodia or proper estates, con- 
stituted that feudal nobility which, in the tenth century, 
broke up the institution of the pagi — gauverfassung — and 
formed their baronial territories on its ruins.^^ Charle- 
magne never intrusted an ordinary official with more than one 
county ; an exception was made however with regard to the bor- 
der Counts, who were called Dtices limitis^ and sometimes pos- 
sessed extended powers. In cases of sudden insurrection, 
Dukes were nominated to quell the rebellion. The Bishops be- 
gan likewise to obtain worldly influence by being placed as civil 
officials side by side with the military Counts, or as Missi 
Dominici above them ; yet they did not yet appear armed in 
the field until the downfall of the Empire.*' It was by this 
minute organization of his gigantic empire, that Charlemagne 
was enabled to investigate the real wants of his subjects, or the 
neglect or incapacity of his counts. Temporary and change- 
able divisions were those of the legations — legationes — and the 
imperial messages — missatica. The Church was likewise 
divided into archbishoprics (provinces), bishoprics (dioceses), 
archdeaconries, &c., &c. ; these only are known with accuracy ; 
the pagi we know only in general from the capitularia. 

171. AusTRASiA still retained its ancient frontiers, 
which were rendered secure by border counties on the Elbe 
and Danube. It had become a flourishing country under 
Charlemagne, with rich and thriving cities. Westward of 

^ Some regions in Germany still retain the names of the ancient 
Gauen\ for instance, Breisgau on the Rhine, Aargan in Switzerland, and 
others. See the beantifal maps No. 12, 18, 16, 16 in the great collec- 
tion of HiBtorical Maps by Charles Spruner. Gotha, 1839-52. 

^* See the 4th Capitular of Charlemagne, a. d. 806, chap. 4th: Epis* 
copi cum comitibus stents et Comites cum episcopia, ut uterque plenit^r 
suimi ministerium peragere possit. 
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the Rhine was situated Aquisgranum — Aquce Crrani — 
(Achen or Aix4a-Chapelle), built during the reign of the Em- 
peror Hadrian by a Roman governor called Granus, who gave 
his name to the hot springs and the city. Charlemagne 
making it his favorite residence, erected there the Cathedral 
of Saint Mary, in which he was buried. His palace joined 
the church by a wooden gallery; many public buildings 
with marbles and sculptures from Italy, adorned the city. 
Mettis (Metz), southeast of Aix, on the Moselle, was the for- 
mer capital of Austrasia, which now saw its splendor darkened 
by the new favorite. Duilia (Doren), on the Rhine, was often 
the general place of rendezvous for the feudal armies of the 
Franks during the Saxon wars. Landen, the ancestral castle 
of the Carlovingians, west of the Mosa. Heristal (Herstal), 
on that river, the estate and residence of the elder Pepin,, who 
there had built a strong fortress, where his successors often re- 
sided. Treves (Treviri), rebuilt and flourishing. Magon- 
TiA (Mayence), opposite to the junction of the Mayn with the 
Rhine, across which Charlemagne threw a wooden bridge on 
stone pillars. Saint Boni&ce, the Archbishop of Mayence, left 
his see to find martyrdom among the savage Frisians (166). 
IngelheiM) on the Rhine, surrounded by a splendid scenery of 
mount and dale, was likewise a favorite residence of Charle- 
magne, where he built a noble palace and called together the 
yearly diets of his states ; there, too, in 788, Thassilon, the 
duke of Bavaria, was condemned as a faithless vassal to lose 
his duchy, and expiate his treachery in the gloomy exiler of the 
convent. Theodonis Villa (Thionville), on the Moselle, where 
Charlemagne, in 806, divided his states between his sons. 
WoRMATiA (Worms), another favorite place of the Emperor, 
where he had a fine palace, and held frequently his Mayfield 
assemblies. 

172. Interesting cities, on the east of the Rhine, were 
Franconofurt (Frankfort), on the Mayn, Wttrtzbxjrg, on 
the same river, where Charlemagne began the canal, which 
was intended to unite the Rhine with the Danube, by di' 
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recting the course of the Regnitz into the Altmuhl, 
which discharges itself into the Danube. Yet the difficulties 
of cutting through the intervening morasses, and the renewal 
of the Saxon war, forced the enterprising monarch to abandon 
this useful work. 

173. FmsiA, whose inhabitants, stubborn as they were, 
yielded like the Saxons to the civilizing sword of the Emperor, 
and made as rapid progress as they. The demolition of the new 
built Christian church at Derventer on the Yssel, in 772, was the 
signal for the bloody war of Oharleniagne against the Saxons. 

Saxonia (Saxony) had been christianized and subdued, 
after a terribly protracted struggle of thirty-three years (771- 
804). It had lost great part of its population, been devas- 
tated and plundered ; but it rose by the energy of its people, 
cmd the beneficial influence of Christianity and civilization, to 
become the strongest and best organized state of Germany. The 
Saxons, at the time of the war with Charlemagne, were divided 
into three great tribes, the Westfhali ( Westphalians), on the 
west, between the Amisia (Ems), and the Visurgis (We- 
ser) ; Ostphali (or Ostpkalians)^ between the Weser and the 
Elbe, and the Angaru (or Angarians)^ in the southwest 
North of the Elbe, toward the frontiers of Denmark, on the 
Eidora (Eyder), lived the Norlendi (or Nordalhifigians)^ 
m Wooden Saxony, JBblzatia (Holstein). Celebrated places 
were— 

174. BooHQLT (Bachholz), on the junction of the Luppe 
and the Bhine, where the Saxons suffered a defeat in 779. 
SioifiURG, a strong fortress which Charlemagne held garrisoned. 
Badenfeld, where the brave Wittikind was defeated by the 
Franks. Eresburg (Stadtb^rgen), north of Badenfeld, the 
first fortress Charlemagne took and garrisoned, to keep the 
Saxons in subjection. There stood on a precipitous height, the 
celebrated Lrminsevle^ or Irmin's pillar, an object regarded 
witili the most sacred veneration by the Saxons, but of whiob 
we do not predsely know whether it was ftn im<lge of a god, or 
perhaps a monument of Arminius (Herman), the conqueror of 
the Bomans, thus revered with divine honors. 
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Paderborn, nortli of Eresburg, in the heart of Sax- 
ony, became its most important city, where Charlemagne 
often resided. He held there his , diet, in 777 ; received 
the homage of the Saxons, and a yisit from Pope Leo 
III. Near this city, at the head source of the Luppis (Lippe), 
called Lippespring, the Saxons suffered a tremendous defeat in 
776, and there Charles opened his Mayfield assembly, in 782, 
and in 804. Mount Suntel (Sauenthal), more east, where 
the generals of Charles were routed by the Saxons in 782. At 
Ohrheim, on the north, the Saxons were baptized in the river 
Weser, by thousands, after their submission. Bremon (Bremen), 
on the same river, and Hamaburo (Hamburg), on the Elbe, 
were originally fortresses built by Charles for the protection 
of the coasts, which soon became flourishing commercial cities. 

175. Alsatia (Alsace), southeast of Austrasia. Argen- 
tina CiviTAS, (Argentoratum), Strateburgum, Strasburg, on 
the Rhine, at the union of the roads from France to Germany, 
was the most important town of the province. 

176. Alemannia (now Baden,'Wartemberg and Switzerland), 
southeast of Alsace. Constantia (Constance), on the Venetus 
Lacus, or Bodoma Sea, likewise called Lake of Constance. 
Santi Galli Monasterium, a magnificent convent, built by 
St. Gallus. Curia (Chur), on the upper Rhine, in the high Alps. 

177. BoioARiA (Bavaria), east of Alemannia. Its duke, 
Thassilon, had, in spite of the homage paid to Pepin and 
Charles, sought the alliance of the Avars, and fomented an 
insurrection among the Lombards of Italy. He was therefore 
condemned at the diet- of Ingelheim, in 788, had his hair cut 
off, and was exiled to the monastery of Fulda. Bavaria was 
then reduced to a province, and governed by Prankish counts. 
Ratisbona (Regensburg), the capital on the Danube, where 
Charlemagne called together the diet in 792 for the organizar 
tion of the province. Salisburgum (Salzburg), where Charles 
gave a magnificent reception to the Greek ambassadors, sent 
by the Emperor Nicephorus, to settle the frontiers between the 
two empires. 
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178. Carentantjm, Carinthia (K&mthen), one of the newly 
conquered territories, where Charles settled the sonriving 
tribes of the vanquished Avars, in 803. Villach, the oldest 
town of that territory. * 

179. AvARiA (or Hunnia), on the northeast of Carinthia, 
the vast country between the Ens, skirting the Danube, through 
the present Austria and Hungaria, to the Theiss, which at 
that time was the seat of the still powerful nation of the Avar 
res (by Eginhard called Huns). Charlemagne penetrated 
with his army into Avaria, in 791, as &r as the Ens, and de- 
feated the barbarians in several battles. His son Pepin con- 
tinued the war, and driving them in 796 across the Theiss, de* 
stroyed the camp and capital of their Chagatij or king — ^the 
KiNGus, or fortified circle near Buda, on the Danube, where 
the Franks made an immense booty. Part of the vanquished 
Avars were forced to adopt Christianity, and settled in Carin- 
thia; the mass of the nation, however, fled back toward the 
Euxine, where they suffered still worse from their enemies, the 
Bulgarians, and disappeared altogether. Charles then brought 
German settlers into the conquered territory, and formed the 
Marca Orientalis — Ostrichi — (Austrian frontier county), a 
name it preserves to the present day. 

' 180. Neustria, shut in by the ocean, the Mosa, and the. 
Loire, could only extend herself toward Brittany, which had 
made a violent effort during the reign of Charlemagne,jfco re- 
cover its independence. The Bretons were again put down by 
the sword in 786 ; many castles were taken by the Franks, but 
the country still remained so unsettled, that Charlemagne saw 
himself obliged to erect a Marca AndegavensiSy whose mar- 
grave scoured the country at the head of his horse, and held 
Frankish garrisons in Namnete, Bedanes, and Andegavi. 

181. Interesting Cities. — Paris, on the Sequana, had 
lost the distinction as capital, which it enjoyed under the reign of 
the Merovingians, but figured still as the metropolis of Neus- 
tria. The city had grown like the monarchy. She was no 
longer inclosed, like the ancient Jiutetia, within the narrow 
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boundary of the island of JVdtre Dame (Our Lady), in the 
river Seine ; she extended already along the jright bank, and 
was fortified with walls, towers, and moats. Pon^ Major led 
from the island to the city, on the right bank ; Pons Minor* to 
the extensive suburbs on the left. Here were the palaces of 
Julian the Apostate and €lovis, the ancient cathedrals of Saint 
Medericus, and of Santa G^noveva, with numerous monasteries 
and convents in the gardens around. Paris and its environs 
formed the Pagus Parisiacus, with its own jurisdiction. 
Pepin the Short had died there, and was buried in Saint Denis, 
a splendid abbey, built by the Merovingians, over the tomb of 
the Gallic ^Apostle. Sithiu (now Saint Omer), with a cele- 
brated monastery, in which the last Merovingian king died. 
BoNONiA (Boulogne), on the coast, had arsenals for the arma- 
ment of the coast fortresses, which Charlemagne had built to 
protect the country from the piratic expeditions of the North- 
men. It was likewise the station for one of his fleets. An- 
other squadron was placed at Qanda (Gand), on the junction 
of the Scaldis (Scheldt), witJi the Ligeris (Lys). Soissons 
still preserved its rank as the ancient capital ; it was there 
that Carloman was crowned, while his brother Charles chose 
Laudunum (Laon), in Austrasia, for his ceremony. Turones 
(Tours), on the Loire, was still the resort of thousands of pil- 
grims, who thronged to the shrine of Saint Martin. Among 
the royal residences we mention Verberia, Verberiacum ( Ver- 
berie), northwest of Paris, where Pepin held a oelebrated diet 
the first year of his reign, and Charlemagne built a splendid 
palace. Cartsiacus ( Quierzy), northoast of the former, on 
the Isara (Oise), where Charles often resided, and Attini- 
actjm ( Attigny), southeast of the former on the Axona ( Aisne), 
where the brave and unhappy Wittikind, the most distinguished 
of the Saxon leaders, did homage to Charlemagne in 785, and 
was baptized in the river. 

182. BuROiTNDiA (Bourgogne), embraced at that time all 
ancient Helvetia (Switcerland). Charlemagne divided Bur- 
gundy between his aons. Lton and Geneva w«r« the largest 
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cities. The latter place, on the Lake Leman, was the rendez- 
Yous of the feudal armies of Charlemagne, in the campaign 
against Lombardy, in 772. 

183. Aqthtania (Aquitaine), reached across the Pyrenees 
to the banks of the Iberus (Ebro). • The Aquitanians hated 
the Franks, and were always ready, under their own dukes, 
to take up arms against them. Duke Hunold was yanquished 
by Charlemagne in 769, and Aquitania, haying become erected 
into a kingdom^ was given to his youngest son, Louis. It con- 
tained fifteen counties, the provinces of Yasconia (Gascogne), 
Septimania, the Spanish Marches, Corsica, and the Balearic 
Islands. Tolosa (Toulouse), was the capital. Burdioai^a 
(Bordeaux), Franoiaouh (Fronsac), on the Dardonia (Dor- 
dogne), a strong fortress built by Charles in 770, to check the 
Aqiiitanians. 

184. Yasconia, at the foot of the Pyrenees, south of 
Aquitania, did homage to Charles, but its perfidious duke, 
Lupus, taking advantage of the difficult retreat of Charles 
through the deep valleys of the Pyrenees, joined with his 
mountaineers the Saracenic enemy, and out to pieces the rear* 
guard of the Franks. But Charlemagne, having captured the 
duke, punished his treachery with the gallows, confiscated his 
duchy, and assigned to King Louis the mountain region of Bi- 
gorre, Beam, and lower Navarre, while ^e rest of the district 
was placed under the imperial government of the Prankish 
counts. BosciBA Yallis, Boncevalles, Boncevaux (the Briar- 
Yalley), on the upper Iro^i, a tributary of the Aragon, is the cele- 
brated valley where Charlemagne, in 778, after his brilliant 
campaign on the Ebro, and the conquest of CissAR-AuGtrsTA 
(Zaragoza), suffered the terrible defeat in which Boland, the 
border-count of Bretagne, perished with the Prankish rear- 
guard, and all the Saracenic spoils were lost. The battle was 
fought in the defile of the highest Pyrenees, still called Ptier- 
ta de Vol Carlos, in commemoration of the only disaster 
that checked the victorious career of Charles. From the plain 
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below, Charles was an eye-witness to the destruction of his 
braye companions, without beiog able to bring them relief 

Marca Hisfanica or Crothia (the Spanish Border), con- 
sisted of Septimania (124) and the ComitcUtts Barctnonce^ 
the county of Barcelona, whose southern frontier was the river 
Ebro. Zaragoza and upper Aragon were soon reconquered by 
the Arabs, and the wild inhabitants of the Pyrenees were con- 
tinually wavering in their alliance with the Franks or the 
Moslemin. Barcinona (Barcelona) was besieged and taken 
by King Louis of Aquitauie in 801, and became henceforth 
the capital of tlie Spanish border. Ampurias and Tarragona 
on the Mediterranean — Tortosa, a strong city on the Ebro, 
was taken by Charlemagne in 811, but fell soon back again 
into the power of the Moslemin. Pamfiluna (Pamplona), 
northwest, on the Arga, was the capital of the district Marca 
VasconensiSy which was lost in 824, after a second defeat of 
the Franks by the Mohammedans, in the defile of Eoncevalles. 
Upon the whole, the conquests of Charlemagne in Spain were 
very precarious, and could only be held during the civil wars 
among the Arabs, and the rebellions of the Saracen Walts or 
governors of the Chalif of Cordova, who sought a refuge at 
the court of Charlemagne. Barcelona, however, was main- 
tained, but its counts made themselves independent toward the 
close of the 9th century. 

185. Italia or Longobardia (Lombardy), was conquered 
by Charlen[iagne in 773-74. The last Lombard king, Deside- 
rius, died as a prisoner in France, and Lombardy was erected 
into a kingdom, and awarded to Pepin, the second son of 
Charles, in 781. It comprised th^ greater part of the Italian 
peninsula, from the base of the Alps, on the north, to the ter- 
ritory of Gaeta and the river Liris (Garigliano), on the south, 
which formed the frontier of the tributary duchy of Beneven- 

^ The death of Count Roland at the battle of Ronceyalles, is the 
only historical fact connected with a name that afterwards becomes so 
celebrated in the romances and epic poems of the Norman-French 
minstrels and the Italian poets Pulci, Bojardo, and the divine Ariosto. 
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turn. Within the kingdom of Italy lay, on the west, the 
Pateimonium Sancti Petri (the Papal See), consisting of the 
donations of Pepin and Oharlemagne. It c<miprised, 1, the 
duchy of Rome, from the river Marta to the Liris ; 2, Tus- 
da, from the Marta north to the Ploris and the duchy of 
Ferusia (Peru^a) ; 3, Sabina with the duchy of Spoletum ; 
4, The Eouzrdiate of Ravenna, with the Pentapolis (153), 
along the coast of the Adriatic. Rome was the scene of the 
coronation of Charlemagne, on Christmas day, in a. d. 800, in 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter in Yaticano. Ravenna was 
still a splendid city. Pavia had suffered from the long siege, 
and now lost its prerogative as capital of the Lombard king- 
dom. The Lombards of Verona made the last stand against 
Charlemagne. In that strong position Adalgisa, the brave 
son of King Besiderius, attempted in vain to sustain the inde- 
pendence of the Lombard nation. He fled to Constantinople, 
but Charlemagne, still fearing the conapiracies of the Lombard 
dukes in his favor, abolished the old Lombard laws and con- 
stitution, and introduced the Prankish administration. Only 
the Papal states remained independent, the Emperor reserving 
for himself the title of Protector Sancti Petri. 

186. The Duchy op Beneventum. — The Lombard dukes 
of this fertile territory remained almost independent of the 
empire, though the duke did homage to Charles, and paid a 
yearly tribute of 25,000 gold pieces. It contained the greater 
part of the present kingdom of Naples, from the Pescara to 
Tarentum. Duke Romualdus had conquered the eastern coast- 
land of Apulia (now Terra di Bari) from the Byzantine em- 
pire, and given it the name Longobardia Minor, The rivers 
Sabbatus and Neta separated the duchy from the Italian pos- 
sessions of the Greeks. '' 

Beneventum on the Vultumus, was the elegant and splen- 
did capital of the dukes. Capua, the southernmost point to 

'* The Greek empire, besides Calabria, still possessed in Italy the 
town and promontory of Otranto, the duchy of Naples, Cajeta (Gaeta)^ 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta. 
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iHiich Charlemagne carried his viotorioos arms during his ex* 
pedition in 807. Luceria (Luoera), in the Apulian plain, was 
taken by the Franks in 802. Acerenza, in the interior, and 
Salernum on the Posidonian or Salemian Gulf, both strong 
fortresses, which Charlemagne considered so dangerous, that 
he ordered Duke Grimoaldus to demolish their walls, when he 
granted him the investiture of the duchy. 

187. Eastern Provinces bblonginq to the Kingdom of 
Italt. — The Marquisate of Friuli, on the northeast of Italy, 
was governed by Frankish counts after the revolt and death of 
the last duke in 77 7< When Pepin became king of Italy^ 
Friuli formed a most important marquisate or border county, 
which comprised Istria, Libumia, and Dalmatia, on the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire. Civitas AusTRiiB, Fbrum Ju' 
liij or Fnuli (now Udine]^ north of Aquileia, was the capital. 

JusTiNOPOLis (now Capo d'Istria), the capitalof Istria, and 
all the maritime towns on the Dalmatian coast, belonged to the 
Greeks. The frontier line between the two empires is not 
known. The Sclavonic tribe of, the Chrobati or Croats, occu- 
pying the northeast of Dalmatia, as far south as the river Cet- 
tina, near Spalatro, were subjects of Charlemagne, while the 
SoRABiANS or Serbians^ in the eastern province of Herbia, be- 
yond the mountains, acknowledged the supremacy of Byzantium. 

Venice, enthroned on her hundred isles, was already an 
independent republic. King Pepin had in vain attempted to 
attack her with his Frankish army. She had beaten him back 
from her impregnable lagoons, and it was only a mere cere- 
mony when she sent her ambassadors in 806 to do homage to 
the old Emperor at Aquisgranum. 

B. — Tributary Nations. 

188. PosrrioN and Political Relations op the Scla- 
voNiANS. — ^We have seen (77, 117) the advance of the different 
Slavic nations westward on the Elbe, and their settlement all 
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along the eastern frontiers of the Franks, from the Baltic sonth 
to the Danube and the Adriatic. With Charlemagne begins 
the period of the Slavic wars, which continued almost without 
interruption to the thirteenth centurj, when the SclaTonians were 
either driyen back on the Yistula or became christianized, 
Germanized, and incorporated in the German Empire. Gharle* 
magne laid the foundation to those eastern marches or border 
districts, which somewhat later appear in the history of the Gar* 
lovingian emperors, under the name of Marca Sarabicay Bohe- 
mica (Nordgau), Orientalis, Avarica, Windorum (Windische 
Mark), and extended from the Elbe all along the Carpathian 
and Bohemian Mountains to the Theiss , the lower Danube, the 
Save and the Dalmatian hills on the Mediterranean. Gharle- 
magne himself, in the midst of his multifarious occupations, 
undertook sereral expeditions against the Obotrites on the 
Baltic, the Wiltzes or Welatabes, between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and the Checks (Czechs), in Bohemia, who all acknow^ 
ledged the Frankish supremacy, while the Empire was gorem* 
ed by so strong an arm. The Slayi even took up German 
habits, and they called their native zupanieSy kral (kdnig), in 
imitation of the Germans. The religion of the Slavi was Dudl* 
istio, with some notions of Odin and Walhalla. Their insti* 
tutions were as primitive as their maimers ; their character was 
good-natured, light-hearted and fickle ; they poss^tsed neither 
the bright understanding of the Bomanic nations, nor the depth 
of feeling and the integrity of the Germana, nor the chivabroua 
bearing, the fancy, and the rmnamse of the Northmen. The Slan 
eould only act under strong impulses from withoui ; tiieir vir^ 
tue consisted in obedience ; the worid has &lt this, and called 
the strictest form of serfdom— sZavery. 

1S9. Such was the vaat empire whidi the small nation 
of the Franks, in the cooiae of three caituries, had united hj 
force of arms, and a truly great sunuurah had extended and 
consolidated by his genius* Charlemagfte was now an old man ; 
from his beloved Aquisgranum he directed the government of 
so many nations, and secured the tranquillity and progress of 
7* 
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the Euiopean world with admirable equity and vigor ; but he 
foresaw that he would be called off before his new creation 
would haye attained the vitality and strength necessary for its 
existence. He feared the ambition or incapacity of his sons, 
and he therefore resolved himself to superintend the approach- 
ing division of his states. A national assembly was called to- 
gether in Thionville, in 806, where he proceeded to a general 
division of his dominions in the presence of his three sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Louis. To Louis, the youngest, he gave 
Aquitaine, with Gascogne, Septimania, the Spanish border, 
Burgundy, and Provence ; to Pepin, Italy southern Alemannia, 
with Bavaria, and the eastern frontier lands, as far as the Da- 
nube and the upper Rhine ; and to Charles, the future Em- 
peror, France proper, that is Austria (Austrasia), Neustria, 
northern Alemannia, with the Northman of Bavaria, Thurin- 
gia, Saxonia, and Friesland. He even provided for all the 
eventualities by the demise of the one or the other of his sons, 
in order that no civil wars might break out after his death, and 
destroy the glorious work of so active and successful a reign. 
Tet his prudent designs were not to be fulfilled. Charlemagne 
himself lived to see his two most worthy sons die, the one after 
the other, and when he, shortly before his own death in 
814, crowned Louis the Good, his only remaining son. Emperor 
in Aquisgranum, he gave to this weak and bigoted youth the 
whole empire, with the exception of Italy, which was awarded 
to his nephew, Bernard, the s<m of Pepin. The rebellion and 
death of Bernard, the subsequent civil wars between Louis le 
Debonnair and his own violent and unnatural sons, and the 
antipathy of the different nationalities — French, German, Aqui- 
tanian, and Italian — caused within thirty years (818-843) the 
eventful treaty at Verdun, which assigned to the great Euro- 
pean states that extent and those limits which, with few modifi- 
cations, they still preserve at the present day. 
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11. INDEPENDENT EUKOPEAN NATIONS 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

A. — The Northmen. 

190. Scandinavia. — In the north the tardy dawn of day 
has begun ; the sagas become more consistent ; we stand at last 
on a firm historical footing. Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, are still divided among petty kings ; yet so early as 735 
we distinguish the Danish Sea-king Harald Gold-tooth (Hilde- 
tand), who, by dint of his sword, united the greater part of 
the islands and the mainland of Sweden. On the heath of 
Braavalla, in East Gothland, he fought a great battle with 
his nephew, the Swedish king Sigurd Ring, in a. d. 740, dur- 
ing the government of Charles Martel in France. At this fa- 
mous engagement all the petty kings and pirates of the north, 
and most of the nations bordering the Baltic, Sclavonians, 
Saxons, Livonians, Frisians and others, met in arms. King 
Sigurd headed the hosts of northern Sweden and Nprway, and 
the £&irest of the shield-maidens (skjoldmder)j Ursina, bore his 
banner. After the most sanguinary combat, the Danes gave 
way before the Norwegian archers from Tellemark ; the blind 
old king, Harald, mounted on his battle-car, drives furiously 
into the throng of battle ; all his chieftains sink around him, and 
he dies himself the death of a hero. Both armies then stop the 
slaughter ; they surround the miagnificent funeral pile on which 
the body of King Harald is burned with his armor, chariot,, 
and war-horse. King Sigurd, the victor, crosses over the 
Sound to the Danish islands, and builds the town of Eingsted 
in Sealand, where he lies buried. His son, Eegnar Lodbrok, 
extends his maritime expeditions to Britain in 794. The 
Danish rovers bum the monastery of Saint Outhbert on the 
Isle of Lindisfame ; but they are defeated by King Ella of 
Northumberland, who throws the Danish Sea-king into the 
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Snake-tower, where the old lion suffers the most horrible death 
among the reptiles, while singing the Lodbrokar Quida or 
Biarke Maaly the wildest and most beautiful song of the 
Northmen.** Sigurd Snake-eye (SnogOje), his son, inherited 
Denmark, but was slain in battle with the Frankish border 
counts in a. d. 803, after extending his sway over all Beit- 
Gothland (Jutland), Skaane, Halland, and the southern parts 
of Norway. Another son, Bjom (Bear), ruled in Sweden, while 
the more illustrious third brother, Godfred, King of Jutland, 
advanced upon the Eider, where he erected the celebrated wall 
or mound of earth and stones, the Dannevibkb, across the 
peninsula from the bay of the river Schley (Slias-wyk or 
Schleswig), westward to the North Eider, to protect his Scan« 
dinavian dominions from the inroads of the conquering Franks 
of Charlemagne at that time— a. d. 806— occupied in the sub- 
jugation and conversion of the Saxons. Fleets of the North- 
men began already their piratical descents upon the coasts of 
Friesland, and at the mouth of the Scheldt and Bhine. In 
order to control these dangerous guests, the great Emperor 
built the Castle of Hahmabueg (Hamburg) on the Elbe, and 
concluded a treaty with the successor of Godfred, King Hem- 
ming, of Jutland ; according to which the Eider should form 
the boundary between Denmark and the Frankish Empire, and 
the Danes abandon tibeir conquests south of that river. A few 

"^ In tluB lament of twenty-five Btanaas, King Regnar recounts all 
the conquests and cruelties of his wild life, each stanza beginning with 
the fearful words, " We hewed witti sWords in deadly strife." The clos- 
ing lines paint admirably the wild ^ith of the heathen Korthman : 

'' Cease my strain t t hear them call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin's hall ! 
High-seated in th^r bleiss'd abodet» 
I soon shall qaa£f the oup of gods ;-^ 
Th« bouts of life hav% glided by, 
I falll but laughmg wiU I die I " 

Begaar received his by-aame of Zoibrok from the shaggy ftkin^gtemeiitl 
he wore over his anaor. 
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jekrs later Ghristiamt j was preached in Denmark by Ansga* 
Tins, the Apostle of the North (826), and in 883 we find the 
whole kingdom united under Eing Gorm the Old of Sealand. 

Sweden was still an almost unknown country. Bjdm 
Ironside, the son of Regnar Lodbrok, inherited Swearike and 
Gota-landy and resided at Bidrkd, on the frith of Mselam. 
In 826, he invited the monk Ansgarius, then preaching the 
Gospel in Schleswig, to visit Sweden. The courageous mission- 
ary followed the call ; he and his monks visited the large city 
of Loire, on Sealand (106), then the capital of the Danish 
kings, and though captured by the pirates in the Sound, and 
losing his precious Bibles and missals, the excellent man, ne- 
vertheless, succeeded in reaching the dreary coast of Halland 
Beautiful, romantic Sweden, was then a wilderness. For days 
and weeks the poor monks waded through morasses, in* 
terseoted wiih copse woods and pine forests, without meeting 
a human being : they had to cross the stormy lakes in small 
eanoes, and while forcing their way through the mountains, 
they were every moment in danger of falling into the fangs of 
some shaggy bear; but protected by an all-ruling Providence, 
and by the relics of Saint Guthbert, — as Ansgarius says, — and 
by their persevering courage, they at last descended on the 
smiling banks of the Madlam, the only part of the interior of 
Sweden which was permanently settled at that remote pe« 
riod. Ansgarius was well reoeived by King Bjdrn and hia 
droUars, or chiefs, oiiie of whom btdlt the first Christian 
church on the Mdslam ; and it is a remjarkable &ct that thd 
Swedes, even at the sanotnary of Odin at Sigiuna, were more 
tractable than the Danes of the islands, or the still more savage 
mountaineers of Norway* 

Nq&wat was still divided into a great number of smaller 
states, which were formed by the deep valleys, bays, and 
frithfi on the mainland, or on the anmerons islands off ihe 
coast. Each district hid its king. Tbrond, Mjere, Fjokd^ 
in the north ; Sogn, Hoabalanp, Bogalaio), Wsstfold, on 
the eoast of the ocean ; Aans, Wikvn, <ai the south ; Hada* 
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uiivD, Tellemark, Hedemark, Upland, in the interior. All 
these petty states were united in the kingdom of Norway in 
880, by the heavy sword of Harald, the fair-haired (Haar- 
fager), 

B. — Sclavonic and Turco-Tartaric Nations in Eastern 
Europe. 

191. The Lj^chs, or Poles, inhabited the upper Odera 
(Oder), and the Vistula. They were still divided into small 
principalities, and seem to have done homage to Charlemagne, 
since his historian, Eginhard, says that the sway of the Franks 
reached eastward to the Vistula. 

192. North of the Ljsechs, we find the mighty Slavic peo- 
ple of the Wendes (107), and the fierce Borussi (Prussians), on 
the Baltic (91), and bordering eastward on the Litwani, or lAr 
thuanians, and Kriwitchl On the northern slope of the 
Carpathian range, lived the BELo-CHRovATEs,or White Croats^ 
and on the Dniester the Pol^ni and smaller tribes, who 
had at that time begun to yield to the Turkish hordes of the 
Chazars, rapidly advancing from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, toward the upper plain of Slavia. 

193. The Chazars (91) are held to be an East German 
nation, allied with the Alani, by Bitter and other German eth- 
nologists, but they seem rather to belong to the true Turco- 
Tartar race. They were divided into forty tribes, under their 
hereditary chiefs — Chans — ^yet they acknowledged the supre- 
macy of a great Chan, or Chdgan^ who possessed sovereign au- 
thority. The Chazars were a commercial people. Though origi- 
nally Nomades, they soon became agriculturists in the fertile 
lands on the Kuban and the lower Volga; they raised rice, fruits, 
com oud wine. From their importout fisheries on the Caspian, 
they obtained the sturgeon, their principal nourishment. They 
ascended i^e Volga, and brought their skins, fish, and the In- 
dian stufiEis and luxuries to Constantinople. From the north* 
em MoRDwiNB and Russniaks (Russians), they bartered jhoney, 
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wax, and precious furs, wfaich thej transported to Africa, 
Spain, and France. Atel, or Balangiar (near Astracan), at 
the mouth of the Volga, was the residence of the Ohagan. 
His palace was brick-built, but the Ghazaric dwellings were 
clay huts. Saskel, a Chazaric fortress on the Don, was built 
by Byzantine engineers in their seryice, to defend the passage 
of the river against the incursions of the Eussians. The 
Chazars maintained their vast , empire until the middle of 
the 10th century; but then it began rapidly to decline, partly 
by civil feuds of the clans against the Chagan, and the rebel- 
lion of the kindred tribes, the Cumani and Petcheneges (Pat- 
zinacks), and partly by the successful attacks of the Bussian 
Grand Dukes of Kiew, who, uniting with the Emperor Basi- 
lius in A. D. 1016, defeated and captured the great Chan, 
George Zoulus, and divided the territory, which still for cen- 
turies preserved its name of Chazaria. The warlike nation 
was lost among other tribes on the Caspian ; but part of their 
descendants seem to have preserved themselves unadulterated, 
in the noble race of the Kadjars (Usbeoks), on the east of the 
Volga, and the Caspian Sea. ^ 

III. The Byzantine Empire. 

194. LiMTTS AND Vicissitudes. — Terrible were the 
storms that broke loose on the Eastern Empire during the 
latter years of the more brilliant than prosperous reign of 
Justinian I. His weak successors were threatened with total 
. destruction. Huns, Avars, Slavini, Bulgarians, Tartaric, and 
Turcoman tribes forced the formidable line of the frontier 
fortresses along the Danube, overran the lUyrian provinces, 
and settled at last (during the 7th century) permanently in 
Moesia, Dacia, Illyria, Thrace, Macedonia, and in the heart of 
Hellas herself. The Lombards occupied the greater part of 
Italy, the reoonquest of which, from the Ostrogoths, by Beli- 
sarius and Narses, had cost the empire such waste of blood 
and treasure. The kings of the Visigoths in Spain drove the 
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Qreek garrisons from the cities and posts of Boetica and Car* 
tha^inensis, in southeastern Spain, in 619. The brilliant vic- 
tories of Heraclius oyer the Persian Kosroes, the subse- 
quent destruction of the Persian empire on the Tigris, and re- 
conquest of Jerusalem and Syria, in a. d. 621-28, served only 
to weaken the empire, and to kindle the fiery flames of reli- 
gious dissension. On the first appearance of the Moham' 
medan Saracens, from the Arabian deserts, in 632, the 
Christian sectarians embraced the Koran* Damascus, Jeru* 
salem, and Antioch fell, 635--38 ; Alexandria and Egypt in 
'640; and the Arabian torrent rolled on through Northern 
Africa. Carthage was conquered by Abd-el-Malek, in 684, 
and the crescent of Mohammed had already reached the ocean 
in 705, and stood planted on the ruins of the ancient Christian 
cities, from the Atlantic on the west, to the distant frontiers of 
Cilicia, Armenia, and Lazica, at the base of Mount Caucasus 
on the east. Cyprus was lost in 605, Ctete in 823, and Sicily 
in 826 ; and thus, of all the ezt^isive teiritories of the em- 
pire, and the recent conquests of Justinian I., there remained 
in the era of Charlemagne, only the impregnable capital of 
Constantinople, with some parts of Thrace, Macedonia, the 
^gean Islands, Asia Minor, and a few cities on the coasts of 
Crimea and of Dalmatia, besides Gaeta, Naples, and the coast 
of Cakbria, in Southern Italy. 

ScLAVONlAN SBTTLEBTfeNTS IN THB BYZANimE BwCPlRE. 

195. A. KnraDox or tsb BtnoAStiANs.*— In the preeodbg 
maps we have followed the advance of that Selavo-Tartarie 
nation, from their early seats on Mount Oural (93), to the 
shores of the Suzine (108, 149), whence they made devastat- 
ing incursions into the Byzantine empire. While roaming on 
tibe plains between the Don, Dneister, and Pruth, the Avars 
fell upon them and subdued them ] yet the cruelty of their 
oppressors was so intolerable, that the Bulgars threw off the' 
yokein 619, and, under the coiiunand «# t&eir Chan Kuvrat 
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(149), defeated the Ayars, and maintained their independence 
under his successors. The Chan Asparach crossed the Dan- 
ube in 678, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom in MoBsia, 
between the Hsemus and the Danube — ^the present Bulgaria. 
A great portion of this fertile territory had already been occu- 
pied by SclaTonian emigrants, Tiverzi, Serverians, and 
others, who appear to have exterminated the last remjains of 
the old Thracian race. These Sclavonians were called the 
Seven JVibes. The Bulgarians, although the dominant race, 
became, after the conquest, absorbed into the mass of 
the Sclavonian population. Thus the original Turco-Tartar 
race of the Bulgarians adopted the Sclayonian language, and 
gave their name to the country, which it retains at the present 
day, yet they preserved many traces of their earlier nomadio 
habits. Like the son of the steppes, the Bulgar is still insep- 
arable frqm his horse — ^his alogofiy or mute friend. He is 
laborious, good-natured, and hospitable. The Bulgarian 
women are kind-hearted, compassionate, and industrious ; their 
figure is slender ; their deportment elegant ; and they yield, in 
charms, only to the Greek women, the very model of female 
beauty in the East 

They continued their wars with the Bysfkntine emperors, 
who were often defeated; the Khan Krummus took, in 815, 
advantage of the humiliation of the Avars by Charlemagne ; 
he crossed the Danube, prostrated the mortal enemies of the 
Bulgarians, and founded on their ruins the great Bulgarian 
£m^Ve,^ which toward the middle of the 9th century extended 
from the Theiss, and the Carpathian ridge, south across the Da- 
nube, through Macedonia wid Epirus to the frontiers of Greece. 
During this period the Bulgarians were converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Greek missionaries, Methodius and Cyrillus, an 
event of the highest importance, not only because it promoted 
the civilisation of that barbarous people, but because the viru- 
lent contest between the Eomish Pope and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, about the Bulgarian converts, proved the main 
cause of the great schism which for ever severed the Latin and 
Greek churches. 
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196. B. Serbia or Territory of the Servians, — The Emperor 
Heraklius being unable to defend western lUyria and Dalmatia 
against the inroads of the Avars, induced some Sclavonic 
tribes from the Carpathian mountains, the Serbs and Chro- 
BATS (Croats), to abandon their ancient seats and move down 
south, into the provinces between the Adriatic and the Danube. 
The Greek and Eoman population had been driven toward the 
sea-coast by the continual forays of the Avars, and these beau- 
tiful and fertile regions were now repeopled by the gallant and 
chivalrous Servians or RascianSy the noblest, most spirited 
and imaginative of the Sclavonic tribes, who, under their na- 
tive chiefs or Zupanies, remained faithful in their allegiance 
to the empire until a. d. 1040, when Stephan Boistlaf made 
himself an independent kral or king of Serbia. 

C. ScLAVONiAN Tribes in Greece. — Numerous hordes of 
Slav! (Slavini, Slavesiani), mixed with Bulgarians and Avars, 
had, during the revolutions on the Danube in the beginning of 
the 8th century, descended through the pass of Thermopylae, 
and settled in Hellas under their native chiefs, almost entirely 
independent of Constantinople. They took possession of 
Thessaly, Boeotia, and the peninsula of Peloponnesus, which 
at that time alreidy began to be called Morea (from the mul- 
berry tree, perhaps, introduced liiere by Justinian in 555). 
The Sclavonians occupied Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, Messenia, 
and the valley of Laconia, while the native Greeks fled to the 
okasts and the higher mountain-regions, and it was not until a 
century later, in 860, that Midiael III. sent his general. The- 
octistos, with an army to the Morea, and succeeded in reducing 
the Sclavonian princes to the allegiance of the empire. The 
free Laconians had then retired to the fastnesses of the mount 
Taygetus, and the plains of Messenia and Laconia were occu- 
pied by two warlike Sclavonian tribes, the Melingi and Ezc- 
ritae, who were reduced to pay tribute to the Emperor.*' 

** Even to the present day we find traees of these Sclayonian settle- 
ments on the plains of the Morea, where the villages still retain the old 
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The Emperor Leo YI. (886-911), in his important work 
on the military organization of the Byzantine empire, gives a 
favorable description of the Sclavonic nations in Greece. The 
Slavi loved liberty, though they were nnable to preserve it; 
they disdained the service of foreigners, and preferred the 
severer sway of their native Znpanies to the milder govern- 
ment of Byzantium. They were sincere, hospitable, and mild 
toward their prisoners. The imperial historian praises the 
beauty and modesty of the Sclavonian women, and the faithful 
affection of their husbands, as characteristic virtues of that 
race. Herds and flocks were their riches; agriculture their 
occupation, but they neglected mechanical arts and com- 
merce; their wants were few, and they preferred to enjoy 
an independent life, rather than to earn comforts and afflu- 
ence to which they were indifferent. 



IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE CALIPHATE OP 
HAROtJN-AR-RASCHID. 

197. Extent and Boundaries. — Mohammed preached the 
Islam faith in Mecca. With his flight to Medina, on the i5th 
July, 622, begins the era of the Arabs. On his death in 632, 
his religion and his banner extended throughout Arabia, and 
within one century his enthusiastic Moslemin had already subject- 
ed to their laws all that part of Asia which extends from the range 
of Mount Taurus eastward to the Himmalaya and the Indus, and 

SclaTonic names ; as, for iBstance, Slaya, Slayochori, YarsaTa, Yeryitsa, 
Vilitza» EosoYo, Tzemagora, A Rova, Arachova, Dobrena,— while on 
the coast the Hellenic names prevail : — Corinth, Patrse, Arcadia, Mo- 
don, Coron, Yitylofl, Prastos, Argos, Nauplia, Epidauros, and others 
See, for details on the Sclavonians in Greece, and their influence on the 
manners and language of the modem Greeks, Geo. ^inlay's Medinval 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1851. 
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from the Indian Ocean on the south, to Mount Caucasus and 
the riyer Jaxartes (Sihun) on the north; in Africa, they had 
conquered Egypt and all the northern regions hetween l^e 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the great .desert of Sahara in 
the interior ; from thence they had crossed the straits of Calpe 
in 711, and after the defeat and death of the Visigoth king, 
Boderic, at Xeres, on the Guadalete, they had occupied the 
greatest part of Spain, driving the Goths into the Asturian 
mountains; nay, they had even crossed the Pyrenees with 
their hundred thousands, and, in 732, advanced upon the 
Loire, when the Frankish hero, Charles the Hammer, saved 
France and all Christendom by his memorable victory at 
Tours. At the time when this vast empire was divided into 
two, in consequence of the establishment of the Emirate of 
Cordova or of the West, a. d. 756, it stretched from the 
shores of the Atlantic eastward beyond the Indus, and from 
the African desert and. the Indian Ocean on the south, to the 
Pyrenees in Europe, the Mediterranean, Mount Caucasus, the 
Caspian, the deserts north of the Sihun, and Mount Muztag, 
on the borders of China. 

198. Division. — The dynasty of the Ommiyad Caliphs 
perished, under the most terrific civil wars, in the year 750, 
and Abul-Abbas-el-Saffah (the Butcher), the first Galiph of the 
Abbasids, transferred his residence from' the blood-stained 
Damascus to Hira^ on the Euphrates, in 754. Yet the Om- 
miyad Abdor-Rhaman had escaped the general destruction of 
his family, and, fleeing to Spain, had founded the independent 
Emirate of Cordova in 755. During the revolutions which 
followed this political division in the Arabic empire, other 
chiefs asserted their independence in Northern Africa, and 
thus we find the Mohammedan world, at the time of Charle- 
magne and the Abbasid Caliph Haroun-ar-Raschid (786-809), 
divided into four large states or dynasties: 1, The Caliphate 
of the Abbasids in Asia and Egypt; 2, The Kingdom of Kair- 
Totiany or the dynasty of the AgkMteSy in the ancient territory 
of Carthage, and part of Numidia ; 3, The Kingdom of Mnk- 
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ineSj or the dynasty of the .Edrisites, in Manritania; and 4, 
the Emirate of Cordova, or the dynasty of the younger 
branch of the Ommiyads, in Spain. In order to give clear- 
ness to our description of the Saracenic empire toward the 
close of the 8th century, we shall describe the provinces in the 
succession in which they were annexed to the Caliphate of Da- 
mascus, beginning with the mother country, Arabia herself. 



A. — Galifhate of ths Abbasids is» Bagdad. 

199. Limits, Division, and Provinces. — The orthodox 
successors (Caliphs) of the Prophet ruled over the eastern 
Mohammedan world, from the great Syrtis eastward to the 
Indus, and from the frontiers of Nubia in the south, to Mount 
Caucasus, the river Sihun and Mount Muztag in the north, 
and the empire embraced the following provinces : 

200. I. Arabia. — Dj^sirah-cd'Arah — the Island of Araby 
-^was, from the remotest times, inhabited by populations who 
differed from one another in their habits and manners, and 
were divided into a great number of tribes, each governed by 
an Emir or Sheik, the patriarch of the family. We likewise 
distinguish two principal divisions with regard to their pur- 
suits : 1st, the Nomades, known by the ancients as ScenitcB 
(%Krp/iTat) or dwellers in tents, afterwards called the Sons of 
the Desert, Sarcicens, or Bedawins.** They were wandering 
about with their herds of camels and horses in the oasis of 
QQrthern Arabia, where the kingdom of the Ghassanides (or 
of Edom) had been formed on the frontiers of Syria ; other 
tribes of nomading Saracens inhabited the dreary table lands 
of al-Nedjed in central Arabia : 2d, the Hhaddesi or seden- 
tary Arabs, who dwelt in t^e cities and villages situated along 
the coasts of the Bed Sea (Bahr Kolzcnn). They consisted 

** Saracens is supposed to signify Scharakajim, natives of the East ; 
and Bedawins or Bedouins to be derived from Badia, desert^ — Bar, Broi^ 
Berbers. 
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likewise of two raees — ^the Hagareans or Ismaeliies, the de« 
scendants of Ismael, the son of Abraham and Hagar, who in- 
habited northern Arabia, and were partly idolaters and partly 
Jews, while some partook of the Magian worship and adored 
the stars. The second race were the Saieans, who occupied 
the southern regions of Arabia — ^by the ancients called Araby 
the Blessed. There the Homeirids (Himjarids) had early ac- 
cepted the Mosaic faith ; but in a. d. 527, they were converted to 
Christianity by the sword of the Christian Kings of Abyssinia 
in Africa. Yemen, with its flourishing cities, its delightful 
climate, rich productions and traffic with India, was consi- 
dered the gem of Arabia. At the period which now occupies 
us, all these states had embraced the new faith, and obeyed the 
great Caliph of the Prophet in Bagdad. 

201. Principal Cities. — Mekka, an ancient city, situated 
in a narrow sandy valley fifty -five miles from the coast, and its 
port, Dfedda, on the Red Sea, in the province of El Hedjaz. 
It was the sacred city of the Arabs, and pilgrims of every 
creed assembled there at the yearly festival in the great sanctu- 
ary of the Beit Allah or House of God, with the Ca^abaj and the 
black stone which Adam was said to have brought away from 
the terrestrial paradise. It was here where Mohammed began 
his preaching in a. n 610 ; and after the conquest of the city in 
629, called the Moslemin (believers), together on the hill of 
Arafat, and was proclaimed the spiritual and temporal sove- 
reign of the Arabs. Djebel Harah, southeast of Mekka, 
into whose grottoes Mohammed retired to meditate his great 
reform. Djebel Thor, northeast, the cavern to which he fled 
for safety from the pursuit of the Koreishites on the 15th 
July, 622, and whence he sped through the desert to Medina. 
Yathreb — Jathrippa— called Medinah-al-NSi, the city of 
the Prophet (now Medina), where Mohammed found a refuge 
after his flight (Hedjra) from Mekka in 622, lies 270 miles 
north of the latter city, and became the capital and burial- 
place of Mohammed and the first Caliphs. In its splendid 
mosque stand the tombs of Mohammed, Abu-Bekr, and 
Omar. 
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* 202. Bedr, southwest of Medina, in a valley near the coast 
of the Bahr Kolzom, was the celebrated battle-field on which 
Mohammed gained the first victory over his inveterate enemies, 
the Koreishites of M^kka, in 624. Djebel Ohod, four miles 
northwest of Medina, was the scene of the reformer's defeat in 
625, which had nearly crushed Mohammedanism in its birth. 
Ohaibab, northeast of Medina, in the Djebel Solma, the 
strongly fortified capital of the Jews in the north of Arabia. 
It was stormed and taken by Mohammed in 627, and the Jews 
converted to Islam by the edge of the sabre ; it was here 
that the Jewish maiden, Zamah, poisoned the Prophet, who 
died three years later from the effects of the potion. Tabuk, 
the fountain and palm-grove, midway between Damascus and 
Medina, where the old and sick Prophet stopped the march of 
his suffering army in 632, and returned to die in Medina. Mutah 
(Mothus), near the eastern shore of Bahr el Luth (the Dead 
Sea), where the Mohammedans gained the first victory over the 
Gr^ek army in 632. The valley of Honein, north of Mekka, 
is celebrated by the important victory of Mohammed over the 
idolatrous tribes of Arabia. Dawmat al Jandal (Dumet el 
Djondol), on the outskirts of the Syrian Desert in the interior, 
the first Christian city which the fanatic Mussulmans took in 
626 ; but having been lost to the Greeks, it was reconquered by 
Khaled in 631, and its fall secured the Arabs the eastern road 
to Damascus. Ailah ( Akabah), fortress and port on the north- 
eastern gulf of the Bed Sea (Bahr Akabah), the conquest of 
which secured to the Mohammedans the passage through the 
valley of Mount Sinai. 

203. In Yemen, Sa'anah (Sabah), the capital. Mocha, 
Aden ( Abin), a port on the Indian Ocean ; Bahrein on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf (Bahr Alakdar) ; the kingdom of 
Gassan, north of Hedjaz ; Yeiiamah, a powerful state in cen- 
tral Arabia (al Nedjed) ; which all were subdued by the gene- 
rals of the Prophet in the years 628-631. 

II. The kingdom of Hira in Irak-Arabi, northeast of 
Arabia, on the western bank of the EuphrateSy^was the first 
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conquest of Abu-Bekr in 633. This kingdom, the Babylonian 
Irak, was governed by the Arabian chief Al-Mondar, under 
the sovereignty of Persia. Hira was the capital, and an import* 
ant commercial city not far from the Euphrates. Ambar, on 
the north, became the capital of the Abbasids in 750, before 
the building of Bagdad. 

204. III. Syria (es Sham), the whole region northwest 
of Arabia, as far as Mount Amanus^ and from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, was the second conquest of 
the Arabs, who overran that country in 634k38. Bost&a (11), 
east of Jordan, was betrayed by its governor to Khaled, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph. Damascus (Dameschk, es-Sham), the 
richest and most populous city in southern Syria, surrendered 
after the second defeat of the troops of HeracUus at Aiznaddin. 
Hamath (the ancient Epiphania)^ on the Orontes. Shaizar 
(the ancient Sarina), Kinnebrin (Chalcis), and other cities 
surrendered voluntarily to the victors. 

On the banks of the Hieromax ( Yermuk), a river discharg* 
ing into the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, was the 
place of the last decisive battle, where the whole Boman army 
was cut to pieces in 636, a disaster which caused all Syria to sur* 
render to the orescent. Jerusalem (Beit el Mokkaddas) capi- 
tulated, after an obstinate defen/ce of four months, to the Caliph 
Omar, who caane himself to take possession of the holy city, and 
built the splendid mosque of Omar on Mount Moriah. Haleb (the 
ancient Beroa), Tripolis (Tarabolos), Ttrus (Sur), C^sarea 
(Kaisarieh), Joppe (Yafei.), Ascalon, and many other cities, fell 
all successively into the power of the Arabs, who thus secured 
their rear for their expedition into Egypt and western Africa. 

lY . SzooHUR, that is, the land of defiles, the northern part of 
es-Sham, with the three celebrated defiles of Syria, of Mount Am* 
anus,andof Cilieia — Porta MarttimcB^Amantides, and CHicia 
— ^which lead from Syria into Gilicia, and across Mount Taurus 
into the plains of Cappadocia. It embraced, likewise, the aur 
dent Cilieia westward beyond Tarsus. Antaxia (Antiodiia), 
on the Orontes, was the cajatal of all the provinces, and still 
the wealthiest and most populous eastern city of the Empire. 
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205. V. AlDjesirah — Mesopotamia — ^was likewise lost for 
the empire immediately after Syria, with all its important cities : 
.Edessa (Roha, Orfa), Karr^ (Charran), Nisibis (Nesbin), 
the celebrated frontier fortress. Amida (Diarbekir), afterwards 
the capital, took this name in consequence of the early coloniza- 
tion of the three Arab tribes, Bekir^ Modar^ and Rabia^ among 
which Mesopotamia was divided, and called in its different 
purts Dejar Bekir, Dejar Modar, and Dejar Rabia." 

206i VI. Dejar Mesr — Egypt — one of the most import- 
ant provinces of the Oaliphate, which was conquered by the 
general Amer-Ben-Alas in 640, during the war with Persia. 
It was subdivided into El Bahari (the ancient Delta), Kibi 
or Said (middle and part of upper Egypt), and El Wahat or 
the land of the Oasis in the Libyan Desert. Faramiah (Pe- 
lusium), on the Mediterranean, north of the Isthmus of Suez, 
was the first town which Amer ( Amru) took, when the Caliph 
Omar sent him against Egypt in 640. Miszr, the ancient 
Memphis, on the western bank of the Nile, at that time the 
most important city after Alexandria. It defended itself 
bravely, and could only be taken by treachery, after a fearful 
siege of seven months ; it was so totally destroyed that Omar 
built a new town. El Fosta^, on the eastern bank, and this too 
gave place three centuries later to the modern Cairo. Eskan- 
DERiAH (Alexandria) was likewise stormed and taken after a 
siege of fourteen months, which cost the Arabs 20,000 warriors. 
Alexandria never rose to its former splendor. It was then 
that the great library is said to have been destroyed by the 
order of the Caliph Omar, although the story is hard to recon- 
die with the silence of the original historians, or the condition 
in which the library had been left at the destruction of the 
temple of Serapis, where it was placed. All Egypt surrendered 

** Al Djenrah signifies the island, which answers to the Greek 
Hesopotamifl) the region between the riven. By inattention of the 
dranghtsman, JB^r has be^n placdd in the map instead of J)^r (re* 
gion), land, 

8 
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at the fall of Alexandria, which now became the granary of 
Arabia, as it formerly had been that of the Byzantine Empire. 
Its immense export of breadstuflfs to Arabia was &cilitated by 
the canal which placed the Nile in communication with the Red 
Sea, and which was repaired and restored by the Saracens. 

VII. Nubia was likewise invaded by the Arabs in 651, 
under the Caliphate of Othman, who obliged the Christian 
kings of that country to pay annually a tribute of a large 
number of Ethiopian slayes. 

207. YIII. Irak-Arabi (the ancient Babylonia), the cen- 
tral seat of the yast empire of the Sassanids, and which ex- 
tended from the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Indus, 
was the fourth conquest of the Arabs, who began their invasion 
of Persia at the time with that of Syria and the kingdom of 
Hira (203). Kadesiah, south of Hira, on the vast plain di- 
yiding Arabia from the banks of the Euphrates, was, in 636, 
during three days, a witness to the tremendous efforts of the 
whole Persian power to defend their country and religion - 
against the Mohammedan fanatics. Yet they were defeated 
with fearful slaughter, and the last Persian king, Yezdegerd, be- 
came a fugitive, and was soon after killed on the banks of the 
Jaxartes. The Arabs now inundated all Irak-Arabi; Al- 
Madein, or the two towns, Ctesiphon and Sehuda^ situ- 
ated over against each other, on the banks of the Didjfat 
(Tigris), were the price of this victory. The proud Arabs 
after having plundered the immense riches and treasures of the 
Persian kings, hoarded in the capitals, set fire to the cities, 
and left not one stone upon another. Bagdad was afterwards 
built by the Abbasids, on the Tigris, from the ruins of Al- 
Madein. Eufah, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
obtained a great renown, as having for some time become the 
capital of the successors of Mohammed. It was in the mosque 
of that town that the venerable Ali, the fifth Caliph, was as- 
sassinated in 651. His sepulchre was then concealed from his 
mortal enemies, the Ommiyad tyrants of Syria, but in the 
fourth age of the H^djra, a tomb, a temple, and a city arose 
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near the ruins of Kufah. Many thousands of Alites — called 
Shiites or heretics — repose in hoi j ground at the feet of the Vicar 
of God, and the desert around is yivified by numerous and annual 
visits of the Persians, who esteem their devotion at All's shrine 
not less meritorious than the pilgrimage to Mekka. Bassorah or 
Basrah, toward the mouth of the Euphrates on the Persian Gulf, 
was founded by Omar, as a refuge for invalid warriors, and 
obtained a high reputation on account of its suitable commer- 
cial position. Near Bassorah was fought the battle of the camel, 
in which Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, during her rebel- 
lion, was defeated and taken prisoner on her camel by the 
generous Ali in 654. But the most celebrated city of the 
Saracens in that region was the &mous city of Bagdad — 
Mohammedia or Medina al Salam, city of peace — ^founded 
by the Abbasid Caliph, El Mansur, in 765, on the western 
bank of the Tigris, at some distance from the earlierParthian 
and Persian capitals, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Dastagerd, 
then lying in their ruins after their destruction by the Emperor 
Heraclius in 627. Bagdad became the capital of the Arabian 
Empire, and the Oaliphs continued to reside there from El 
Mansur down to the last Caliph, Abdallah Mostassem Billah, who 
perished in 1258 under the sword of the Mongol Hulagu, 
Its population was immense, and the wealth of the East was 
hoarded within its walls. In the western quarter was the 
great bazaar El Karkh, which, by a bridge, was united to the 
main part of the city. Aseer el Serramenra (the charm- 
ing) was founded by Caliph Motassem Billah (the protected 
of God) in 842, twelve miles above Bagdad, as a splendid camp 
for the imperial life-guards, the Turkish mercenaries, who were 
thus kept separated from the mass of the Arabian population. 
The great palace there excited the wonder of the foreign am- 
bassadors, and many Caliphs wasted their treasures on its em- 
bellishment. Kerbela, north of Hira, where Hossein, the son 
of Ali, perished in battle against the revengeful Ommiyads in 
680. A splendid mosque arises on the spot ; pilgrims from 
Persia stream in on the annual festival of his martyrdom, kneel 
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down at his sepulchre, and abandon their souls to the reHgioos 
frenzy of sorrow and indignation. 

208. IX. Belad Laun (Armenia), north of the Kurdistan 
mountains, extended toward B.um (Asia Minor) on the west, 
and embraced the table-lands of Mount Ararat, and the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. Arzen Bum (Erzerum), on the Eu- 
phrates, and the important defile. Kali Kala, the only narrow 
passage toward the coast-lands of Tarabesonda (Trapezus), on 
the Euxine (Bahr Nitesh). Dbbil, the capital of the province, 
at the foot of Mount Ararat, near the modem Bajasid. 

X. Aran (now the Bussian province of Orusia or Georgia), 
north of Armenia, on the river Kttr (Cyrus), toward Mount 
Caucasus, though divided into the small valley districts of 
the Highlands, obeyed the Caliph of Bagdad. Sharvan or 
Shirwan on the east, with the capital Berdha'a (Bakavi), on 
the Bahr Chozar, the Caspian , Sea. Sarir, north, near the 
celebrated pass of Mount Caucasus, the Bad el Abwah (Der- 
bend), which had been strongly fortified by the Greek emperors 
to stem the incursions of the roving Khazars north of the sea. 
Another pass, Partce Caspia, descended between the highest 
peaks, Elboras and Kasbek, toward Titlis, the capital of 
KoRDSHisTAN (Georgia). This was the frontier province bor- 
dering on the Allani and Khazars. 

209. XI. Adjerbeidjan (the ancient Atropatene, in Me- 
dia), ffouth of Aran, extended to the shores of the Caspian, 
and was, after IrakArabi, one of the first provinces brought 
into subjection by the . Mohammedans, who with fire and 
sword exterminated the Sabeans here in the centre of their fire 
worship. 8mz (the ancient Phra'ata), in the south, was the 
most important city. Orbojaht, on the BaAr Kendan — ^the lake 
Spauta, was the birth-place of Zer-Dusht (Zoroaster), the 
apostle of the Sabaism ; Tabriz (the ancient Gandsak), Ar- 
DEBiL became in 704 a thriving Mohammedan town. 

XII. DiLEH (Gilan), on the southwestern shores of the 
Bahr Chozar. 

XIII. Taberistan, with Koms and Damghan in the interior, 
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itfid Mazandaean OB the southern coast of the Caspian, with 
the cities of Anwl and Asterabad, 

210. XIV. Arak or JJc&K^^fl/Zycftai/ (the ancient Media), 
on the east of Mount Elvend, was conquered by the Arabs in 742. 
Here lay Hamada^ (the ancient Ekbatana), which was taken 
by the Arabs on their sudden appearance beyond the mountains. 
Nehavend, south of Hamadan, where the Persians suffered 
the last great defeat, which opened all the eastern countries 
as far as the Sihun ( Jazartes), and the Sind (Indus), to their 
victorious arms. AspAHAif (Aspadana), now Ispahan, sou^Ji- 
east of Hamadan, was built by the Sassanid princes, and be- 
came afterwards the eapital of the modem Persian kingdom. 
Bay or Mokammedia (the anci^it Ehagse, where Alexander 
overtook the expiring Darius), was an important defile op^ng 
on the immense Parthian plains towards Ehorasan. In the 
mountains of Rudbar arose the terrible sect of the Assassins^ 
and their mysterious <^ef, the Old Man of the Mountain. 

211. Xy. Kbusistan (the ancient Susiana), east of Irak- 
Arabi, was occupied by the Arabs the same year as Arak Ad* 
jemi. It touched the Sahr el Pars or the Persian Oulf, and 
had the important town of Shush, and Tuster the ancient 
Susa, which both made a gallant resistance. Ahwaz on the 
Ohoaspes, and Bamhormuz, became flourishing Arabian cities. 

XYI. Pars— JPbrmton—the ancient Pars, Persis, the cradle 
of Oyrus and the conquering Persians. Istakhar, Persepolis, 
near the Araxes, tiie ancient Persian capital, was still a consi- 
derable city, where the unhappy Tezdegerd in vain made a last 
desperate stand in the impenetrable mountains of his anoestorsi 
SiRAF, on the Persian gulf,** had an important harbor, and a 
lively trade with India. The moite eastern provinces of the 
Caliphate of Bagdad, which are less important for our pes^oit 
purpose, but may easily be found on every modern map of Asia, 
were the following : 

212. XYII. EiHORASAN, northeast of Farsistan; XYIII. 

^ Bj theJurahfleiOled J^oAr jiUhOan thaGrafinSea. 
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Sedjestan, on the river Hindmend^ the homestead of the cele- 
brated hero Kustan; XIX. Kerman; XX. Makran, with 
the cities NichabouTj Herat, Balk (Bactra), and Merv-al' 
Rudy the ancient Alexandria Margiana. East of the Caspian, and 
north of the Djihun (Oxus), lay XXI. Khowaresm — Choras- 
mia; and XXII. Mawar-al-Nahr, the ancient Sogdiana, be- 
yond the Oxus, which the Arabs for a length of time hesi- 
tated to cross : both provinces were however occupied in 707- 
710, and thus arrived on the frontiers of Torkistan, the Arabs 
came in hostile contact with the Tchang, or Chinese, who in 
vain attempted to drive the Mohammedans back over the 
Djihun. The last Persian king, Yezdegerd, having perished 
by the daggers of his faithless mercenaries, the gallant Ko- 
taibah (the camel driver) now reduced all the countries be- 
tween the Caspian, the Jaxartes, and Mount Muztag, which 
for centuries remained the frontier against the Chinese empire. 
Bukhara and Samarkand, east of Bukhara, were both stormed 
and taken by Kotalbah, who built there magnificent mosques, 
and the immense bazaars which remained the centre of the 
flourishing traffic of the Arabs with China and India. But 
the enthusiastic Mussulmans did not stop here ; like Alexan- 
der the Great, they continued their march eastward, through 
XXIII. Zabulishan (now Afghanistan), and crossing the In- 
dus (Sind), reduced XXIY. the Multan, and Mansura (Scin- 
dy), on its eastern banks, in 710, when civil disturbances at home, 
the downfall of the Onuniyad dynasty, and the formation of 
the western Caliphate of Cordova, in Spain, put a stop to 
their eastern conquests. Thus then had the Arabs, in less 
than a century, founded a dominion vaster than that of Alex- 
ander, or even that of the Bomans. The Caliphs themselves 
had taken no part in these conquests ; they remained invisible 
in the interior of their seraglios, where their early simplicity 
and virtue gave way to the corrupting influences of sensuality 
and sloth. The Arabs, tired of destroying, began to rebuild 
the ruined cities; smiling gardens arose on the slopes of the 
mountains ; the plains were cultivated and adorned with de- 
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lightful country-seats; the mosqneSjbazaarS; and palaces of the 
Caliphs, were built in that beautiful style of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, which afterwards struck the European crusaders with 
wonder and admiration. The Arab empire reached its culmi- 
nating height of political power, cultivation, commerce, litera- 
ture and art, during the age of Charlemagne, and the reign of 
the Caliph Haroun-ar-Raschid (the Just), from 786-809, when 
the great schisms in the Mohammedan faith, the rebellions of 
the provinces, and the rise of different heresies and dynasties, 
first began to threaten the dissolution of the Saracenic empire. 



B. — Kingdom op the Aglabids in Kairoitan. 

213. The northern coast of Africa, west of Egypt, had 
been conquered by the Arabs, between the years 640 and 710, 
under continual insurrections of the native Christians. The 
possession of that extensive country was at last secured by the 
foundation of Kairwan, or Kairouan, in 674, and divided into 
the two provinces, Magrab al Ausah, and Magrab al Aksa 
(the near and distant Africa). Musa, the active governor or 
Wall of the Caliph Walid I., sent his general Tarik with ca- 
valry, across the Straits, and Spain, in 711, fell an easy con- 
quest to the Mohammedan arms. But forty-four years later, the 
successful Ommiyad rebellion in that country, excited * the 
Wali of Kairouan, Ibrahim-Ebn-Agldb, to follow the ex- 
ample, and thus arose the kingdom of the Aglabids, who sus- 
tained their independence against the Caliphs of Bagdad, by 
mercenary armies of negroes and Berbers, until the year 908, 
when the last Aglabid was defeated by Obeidallah, a de- 
scendant of Mohammed by his daughter Fatima. This chief 
founded in Egypt the celebrated dynasty of the Fatimid Caliphs 
in Cairo. 

Cities. — Tarabolos (Tripolis), on the great Syrtis, was 
taken by the Arabs in 642. Jakubi, near Cabes on the smaller 
Syrtis, where the total defeat of the Eomans caused the loss 
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of Carthage, and all the flourishing Christian cities westward to 
Sebtah ( Ceuta), and the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Carthage 
had resisted ; it was taken by the Arabs in 697 ; retaken the 
same year by the Greeks, then lost again, and in 698 totally de- 
stroyed by the infuriated Moslems. Carthage never rose from its 
ashes, and the few ruins left on its desolated coast, prove that 
all the materials for building have been carried away for the 
erection of Kairouan, the new colony and capital of the Sara- 
cens in Africa. This city is situated in the interior of the 
ancient province of Byzacium, at a distance of one hundred miles 
south of Carthage, and thirty-six west of Hammamet, its harbor 
on the sea-shore. Kairouan was quickly peopled with Berbers 
and Moors, who flocked to the banners of the Caliph, and be- 
came ready converts to the Mohammedan faith ; and it thus 
became the great emporium for Northern Africa, during the 
Middle Ages. Bizerta, the ancient Hippo Zarytos, and Bo- 
na, Hippo Regius, were the last cities in this part of Africa 
which remained in the possession of the Greeks. In the west, 
Chulu, Caasarea, and some maritime fortresses, offered a still 
longer resistance, but were all at last obliged to surrender. 

C. — Kingdom op tee Edrisites in Mequines. 

214. Edris-Ben-Edris, a descendant of All, fled from the 
snares of Haroun-ar-Raschid, and excited q, rebellion in the 
western province, Magrab-al-Aksaj where the Mohammedan 
Moors and Berbers elected him king, in 788. His son built 
Faz (Fez), and Mequines (Morocco), the former of which be- 
came a flourishing city, and the latter gave its name to the 
young Mohammedan state. Septa or Sebtah (now Ceuta) was 
a strong fortress, which the Visigoths of Spain held in posses- 
sion on the African coast of the Straits. It was so well de- 
fended, that it stopped all the efforts of the Arabs to cross the 
strait, until the treachery of Count Julian, as is well known, 
opened to the Arabs the passage for the destruction of the 
Gothic Empire. 
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D. — Emirate op Coedova. 



215. Taric Bueceeded in landing on the promontorj o£ 
Calpewith only five hundred horsemen, in 710. The bold* 
ness and sucoess of his enterprise brought their reward in ihe 
name given afterwards to the promontory, Monnt of Tarik, or 
Djebel-Tarie (Gibraltar). The last Gothic king, Roderic, 
having gathered the entire host of the Visigoths, but without 
receiving any assistance from Europe, attacked the Arabs on 
Hhe Wady-ai'Ete (Guadalete), near Sherish (Xeres), where he 
fell, and the Goths suffered a total defeat in 71 1. The nume- 
rous Jews declared for the Arabs, who immediately were fol- 
lowed by myriads of Moors and Berbers from Africa. Every 
where defeated, the dispirited Yisigoths fled to the Asturian 
mountains. The cities that surrendered were granted capitula- 
tion : those which defended themselves were levelled to the 
ground. Musa came himself, with 26,000 choice troops, and 
completed the conquest of Taric. The Wall Ejub made Cor- 
dova the residence of the Arabian government. The only 
Ghristian priaoe who made a stand was Tkeodemir of Lorca^ 
on the coast of Murcia ; he, however, was obliged to pay tri- 
bute. Thousands of Christians became Mohammedans; 
and it appeared as if the Moslem would now carry the Koran 
and the crescent all over Eur<^e. The Arabian government 
was very simple : the provinees were governed by Walis; un- 
der these stood the Alkaldes. The Emir, or general governor, 
had a council, or aduana of coun9eUors^'-«9iefl!0i0a9«9. Emir 
Okba introduced this system in 737. Judges {KadU) were 
placed in every village, and their judicial activity was most se- 
verely controlledL The Wali, in ^e provinees, had an armed 
body called Kasnefes, or gendarmes. Schools and mosques were 
established; roads laid out; and commerce and agriculture soon 
b^an to flourish. Abd-er-Rahman, the fugitive Ommiyad, 
miaed the banner of rebellion in 755. Seville reeeived him 
8* 
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with joy; he gathered an army, defeated near Musara the 
Emir Jnsof, and achieved his independence in 759. 

216. Division ajvd Cities. — The Emirate of Cordova was 
divided into six provinces under mi^tary walis, Tholaithala 
^Toledo), Marida (Merida), Valencia, SARAGosTHA(Zaragos- 
ta), Andalos (Andalusia), and Narbuna (Narbonue) ; twelve 
oUier walis, all with their viziers, or lieutenants, besides the ka- 
dis and mexewares, formed the eiduanaj somewhat similar to 
the malium (79, 1 18) of the Goths and Franks. The progress of 
the Arabs under the active and intelligent Emirs of Cordova, 
was extraordinary ; they crossed the Pjrrenees, and added the 
beautiful province of Narbuna to their empire. The battle of 
Tours, with Charles the Hammer, at last put a permanent 
stop to their conquests in 732, and the Gothic chiefs in the 
Asturian mountains soon began to extend their dominion to 
the river Duero. All the plains along that river, then the 
general battle-field between Christians and Moslems, were 
called Campi Gothici, and being left incult, formed a dreary 
wilderness between the hostile nations. 

Tholaithala (Toledo), on the Tagns, surrendered, like the 
other cities, to the victorious Arabs, and preserved its privi- 
leges as capital of the African Viceroy, until the time when 
CoRDHOBA (Cordova), on the Wady al Kebir (Guadalquiver), 
became the seat of the new Mussulman Caliphate. The BcU' 
earic Islands were likewise occupied by the Arabs, who from 
thence extended their piracies over all the coasts of Italy and 
France ; nay, they even landed and built a castle at Fraxinetum, 
on the rugged coast between Nizza and Ventimiglia, at the 
base of the Maritime Alps, in 889. They massacred the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, and built a castle upon the 
rocks commanding the entrance of the gnlfl This was the 
origin of the formidable republic of Saracen pirates, who, from 
the bay of Fraxinetum, extended their incursions throughout 
Provence and Dauphiny ; nay, the Saracens held possession of 
the passes of the Alps ; they united with the Hungarians to 
ravage Helvetia and Valais, of which they remained masters 
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for several years. They then crossed the mountains, and in- 
vading the plain of Piedmont, they burnt Acqui and ravaged 
the banks of the Padus ; and it was not until the year 975 that 
the Count of Provence at last succeeded in retaking Fraxine- 
tum with the immense booty which the Saracens had hoarded 
up there. 

Islam had arrived at its zenith ; it was the time of the 
brilliant Mohammedan civilization of Spain (in Arabic, Anda- 
los). The palm of the desert rose at the side of the products 
of the west. ' Spain became the most populous and industrious 
country in Europe. Cordova was the seat of arts and litera- 
ture ; seventy libraries and seventeen academies and colleges 
opened abundant sources of instruction; questions of philosophy, 
science, or poetry, were discussed in the literary societies. The 
large cities, Toledo, Merida, Seville, Zaragoza, Valencia, El- 
bira (Granada), vied with Cordova in wealth and splendor ] 
four hundred cities of inferior rank were enriched by com- 
merce ; on the banks of the Guadalquiver alone were scattered 
twelve hundred hamlets, embowered in vineyards and olive- 
groves. 



V. INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN STATES IN SPAIN 
ABOUT A. D. 800. 

217. Kingdom op &othia or Oviedo,— The Saracens and 
their allies, the Moors, were still strangers on the soil of Spain. 
After the death of King Eoderic and the defeat of the Visi- 
goths at Xeres, the wrecks of that nation who disdained sub- 
mission to the victorious Moslems, fled to the mountains of 
Astnria ; these were chiefly the nobles and clergy. From the 
Pjn^enees, an extensive chain of high and rugged mountains 
(the Mans Vindius of the ancients) stretches westward to 
Cape Finisterre^ the extreme headland of Gallicia. Aus^^ 
one of those towering pinnacles of difficult access, afforded re- 
fuge to the fleeing bands of some thousand Goths who aought hid- 
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ing'places in the caverns of oar Ladj of Cabadonga, where thej 
elected Pelajo, a distinguished warrior, as their chieftain, a. d. 
718. The early traditions about the origin of the modern Spanish 
dynasties are not free from the exaggerations of national yanity ; 
yet Asturia enjoys, as the ancient asylum of the noble Goths, 
certain liberties which had no other origin than the achieve- 
ments of her sons; and the hamlet Gegio (Gijon), on the coast, 
scarcely observed by the Moslem enemy, became the cradle of 
a lasting monarchy, which grew to manhood among the moun- 
tains. There, protected by the high range of Auseba, the 
Christians began the long and arduous struggle, which, in spite 
of many reverses, at last, after the vicissitudes of seven centu- 
ries, was crowned with complete success^ the reconquest of the 
magnificent peninsula, and the expulsion of the infidels. The 
Visigoth nation had become degenerated under the mild climate 
of Spain, yet the awful political calamities which had befallen 
them now steeled their courage and exalted their virtue; and soon 
they broke forth from their strongholds. Alfonso I. reconquered 
Gallicia in 750, and Troila made himself master of Oviedo in 
759. The expeditions of Charlemagne beyond the Pyrenees, 
and tiie rebellions of the Saracenic walls or governors on the 
Ebro, encouraged the Goths, who then, toward the year 850, 
after the brilliant victory over the Arabs at Logroflo, extended 
their dominion south of the mountains. 

Such was the condition of the world in the era of Charle- 
magne 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EUROPE. 

WESTEBN ASIA AND NOBTHERK AFRICA ; THEIB POLITI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE DEATH OF THE EMPEBOB 



218. Genekal Division. — During the period from the 
coronation of Charlemagne, a. d. 800^ to the death of Otho the 
Great toward the close of the tenth century, great changes had 
taken place in the institutions, the manners, and the political 
relations of the states and nations in the old world. The 
mighty empires of Charlemagne and of Haroun-ar-Easchid had 
been shivered to fragments ; and we find in the year 973, in 
Europe, no less than nineteen independent and more or less 
powerful states; while the Mohammedan Empire of the Caliphs 
had then become divided among a greater number of sectarian 
or heretical dynasties and rebellious Mohammedan tribes, than 
we can find space to describe. Of the nineteen states in Eur 
rope, seven were situated in the north. They were — I., the 
kingdoms in IreUxnd ; II., the kingdom of Scotland ; III., 
that of the Angh-Saxons in England; lY., that of Den- 
mark ; v., that of Norway; YL, that of Sweden ; and YIL, 
the Grand-Duehy of Ruseiia. Five in central Europe: YIII., 
the kingdom of M^ance ; IX., that of Burgundy ; X., the Ro- 
mano- Germanic Empire ; XI., the kingdom of J^ngaria ; 
and XII., the Ohanate of the Betcheneges, Seven in the south 
of Europe: XIII. the kingdom of Leon; XIY., the county 
of Castile; XY., the kingdom of Navarra; XYI. the caliph- 
ate of Cordova ; XYII., the emirate of Sicily and the smallejr 
islands ; XYIII., the kingdom of Croatia ; and XIX., the 
ByzaaUine or eastern E^Monan empire. 

■^ See Map No. 4. 
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This being the period during which France and Germany 
became split into so many almost independent feudal seignio- 
ries, we have thought it desirable to go into some detail by 
giving the Xatin names of the French counties, ^c, then in 
use, and their modem appellation; and by delineating the 
di£ferent nationalities in the duchies of Germany ; nor do we 
hesitat;e to present the student with the names of the later pro- 
vinces (themes) of the Eastern Empire, in the Byzantine 
Greek language, because an accurate description of the East, 
and some etymological hints on the provincial names, may per- 
haps tend the better to explain the annexed map of the tenth 
century, and render its study more interesting. 



^ I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

I. Kingdoms in Ireland. 

219. Inhabitants and Remarkable Cities. — Toward the 
close of the tenth century we still find Ireland divided into the 
four petty kingdoms of Ultonia (Ulster), Connacia (Con- 
naught), MoMONiA (Munster), and Laoenia (Leinster), which 
recognized the supremacy of the sovereign King of Midia 
(Meath). The civil feuds among the more powerful Canfinnies 
(100) still continued, and the savage manners of the Irish clans 
stood in the most singular contrast to the learning and piety 
of the monks in the numerous convents and monasteries 
which contributed so much to the propagation of Christianity 
in the north. The landed property belonged in the mass to 
the clans, and the Canfinny was the liege-lord ; the succes- 
sion was elective, and never settled without bloodshed. Seve- 
ral clans, such as the O' Connors and O'Neals^ had already 
a preponderating influence. The people were poor and bar- 
barous, and agriculture was still neglected. The Danes and 
Norwegians, from their piratical settlements on the Hebrides 
and Orkney islands in the seventh century, began already their 
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devastating descents npon the eastern coast of Ireland. Nay, 
they founded several independent states on the southern coast, 
with Waterford and Dueseford (Wexford), as their strong- 
holds. On the west they occupied Luimnich (Limerick), and 
we read in Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic historian, the ex- 
ploits of Thorgils and Frode, the sons of King Harald, the 
fairhaired of Norway, who, with their fleets, took possession of 
Dyflin (Dublin), where Thorgils for long years ruled as king, 
until he fell in battle against the Irish.^^ Teamor or Tamora, 
in the kingdom of Meath, was the principal city of the Irish, 
where the clans met in their confederate diets. Armagh (100) 
continued to be the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. Its 
numerous monasteries were celebrated for their learning and 
austere discipline. Hundreds of zealous monks accompanied 
the Norwegian Prince Olaf Tryggveson in his expedition to 
Norway in 995, where they, under many dangers and priva- 
tions, laid the foundation of a higher civilization, by the first 
introduction of Christianity in Nidaros (Throndhjem). Co&- 
OAOiA, Chuirke (Cork), in Munster, was already an important 
oommereial city. 

n. Kingdom of Scotland 

220. Extent and Principal Cities. — The early history 
of Scotland is enveloped in total darkness : it would have been 
interesting to know the historic facts connected with the union 
of two so entirely di£ferent nationalities as those of the Gkielic or 
Celtic Scots, and the Scandinavian or Gothic Picts (101), under 
the crown of King Kenneth 11.,^' in 843, which is supposed to 

*^ Bee the saga of Harald Haarfager, chap, xzxv., in Samnel Laing's 
beautiful tranalation of the HHmsKringla or Chronid^^of the Kings of 
Konray. London, 1844. YoL L, page 804. 

•• From the register of Saint Andrew's we learn that the Scottish 
Kings, from Kenneth IL down to Edgar, 1098, were buried in Hyona 
or I-colm-kiU (101). After tiiat period Dnnfenoline was the place of 
royal sepulture. 
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have giyen birth to the more modem kingdom of SeotUnd. Yel 
the truth is, that the light of history b^ins muoh later to dawn 
on the misty Highlands of Scotland. Banes were settled on 
the northeastern part of the island called Caithness, King 
Indulf vanquished them at CuHeUy but could not make them 
quit the island. Edinburgh became early the capital ; Scone 
on the northwest, where the great battle took place, in conse- 
quence of which King Kenneth was enabled to unite the two 
realms of the Picts and Scots. £[is castle was afterwards the 
residence of the Scottish Kings, seyeral of whom were cro¥niied 
there. 

III. — Kingdom of England. 

221. ExTBNT, Condition, and Remarkable Cities.-^ 
King Egbert of West-Sex had in a. d. 828 subdued the other 
states of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy (104). The stool-kings 
of the old dynasties, sprung from Odin, were extinct, and Engt 
land had obtained a unity and internal tranquillity which wa» 
essentially favorable to the moral cultivation of the Anglo* 
Saxon nation, and the development of their national institu- 
tions. The Britons in North Wales were vanquished, the 
island of Mona (Anglesea) conquered, and only the kings of 
Oumberland and Straiholyde (109) maintained thei)? indepen- 
dence until about 950, wh^n they were reptaiced by dependent 
counts. King iBthelstaii (924-941) subjected the princes of 
Wales to a tribute of cattle, wUch Edgar (959--975), a^r % 
suocesafdl invasion of North Walefl, changed into tibe yeasrl^v 
ddivery of three hundred heads ol wolves. This benefimiil 
exaction caused the speedy destruction of these beasts through- 
out the island. Edgar armed war-ships, and defeating the 
Banes in Ireland, he took Bublin, the first acqtusition of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings beyoiid their own territory. Thus the whole 
southern portion of the island, northward to l^e Tweed and Cum* 
borland, belonged to the English crown. The last distinefeioii 
between the old Saxon Seven Sti^tes disappears entirdry under 
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iBlfred (871-901), and England is forthwith divided into 
shires and hundreds governed by earls and earldormen. The 
Frank 'pledge— frithboth — ^gave a mutual security to the com- 
munities, and the ancient Eoman military roads an easy com- 
munication between the different parts of the state. These 
remarkable high roads were, 1, the Ermings Strc^e, from Do- 
ver and Canterbury, running north through Stamford to Lin- 
coln and Winteringham on the Humber ; 2, the Foss- Wceg 
(ditch-way), running southwest from Lincoln by Cirencester 
to Exeter in Cornwall; and 3, the celebrated Wcetlinga 
Streede, running northwest from London through Tamworth 
to Shrewsbury and Offa's dike, at the base of the hills of 
Wales. The latter (Watling-fitreet) was the boundary between 
the Danes and English, in the treaty between JElfred and Guth- 
rum the Dane, in 890, according to which Northumberland 
and East Anglia were ceded to the Scfindinavian invaders. 

The piracies of the Northmen had begun already, in the 
time of King Egbert, to become troublesome to the inhabit- 
ants on the coasts ; soon they took the character of regular 
maritime expeditions of the daring sea-kings of Scandinavia, 
who, in spite of the victories of the glorious JEllfred in 897, 
succeeded in forming independent states on the eastern coast, 
and a century later (1016), to bring the 'whole island under 
the sway of King Knud (Canute) of Denmark. Lundenwyc, 
London, on the Thames, the capital of the kingdom, was 
already a populous, commercial, and wealthy city, which had 
been enlarged and embellished by Alfred ; the old St. Paul's 
Church was built in 6Q4, on the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Saxons by St. Austin, and numerous con- 
vents and monasteries in every part of the city gave proof of 
the rapid change its mild doctrines had prodaced in the ideas and 
habits of that wild and heathen nation (104). CANTWikRAsuRH 
(Canterbury) was the great metropolis of the Anglican Church, 
and its Archbishops knew full well to extend their influence 
and their privileges among the devout Edgars and JSthelreds. 
OxNAFORD (Oxford) was already celebrated as the seat of 
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learning. Eoporwyk (York) was the capital of Northumber- 
landy the centre of the Danish power. Brunanbtjrh, near 
Lincoln, where the terrible battle was fought in which JEthel- 
stan, in 938, totally defeated the Northumbrian Dane Anlaf 
(Olaf), and his Scottish auxiliaries. Cruland (Croyland), the 
celebrated monastery in Meroia, which the savage Danes plun- 
dered and burnt in 870, after the defeat of Osgood of 
Lincoln.'" 

^THLiNGA-EiG (Athclney), the Isle of Princes, the fortress 
in Somersetshire, near Taunton, where iBlfred the Great hid 
himself in the forest and the surrounding swamps, and pre* 
pared for his attack on the Danes.'* Ethandun (now Edding- 
ton near Westbury), where ^Sllfred so brilliantli^ defeated the 
Danes, baptized their sea-king Guthrum, and restored the in- 
dependence of England in 878. The Scilly Islands, by the 
ancients called Cassiterides or SyiincB InstdcB, were during 
this period brought under the dominion of the English kings, 
and what is more important, it was in this quiet retreat of 
monastic seclusion that the Norwegian sea-king Olaf Tryggve- 
fion, known in the history of England by the nsbtne of Anlaf, 
received baptism in 993, and from thence introduced Chris- 
tianity into Norway and Iceland, by means of the zealous 
English missionaries whom he brought along with him. 

The island of Man — Monarina, Monapia Insula — ^in the 
Irish Channel, had become the seat of another Norwegian 
sea-king, who united the Hebrides on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and the Orkney Islands — Orcades Insula — ^into a 
powerful kingdom, so conveniently situated as naval stations 
for the daring Norwegian Yi-kings, who thence extended their 

^ See the detailed and Qharacteristio acconut of these events in 
Sharon Turner^s History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. L, page 609 et aeq, 

•* This interesting spot at the confluence of the Parret river with 
the Thone, is exactly known, not only from tradition, but' from a gold- 
en enamelled ornament found there, exhibiting the name of JELfred. by 
an inscription : ^ .Mlfred het meh gemrcan^ — Alfred ordered me to be 
wrought. 
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piratieal inyasions oyer all the neighboring coasts of Ireland 
and Oreat Britain. 



IV. — Kingdom of Denbiakk. 

222. Extent, Conversion, and Consolidation. 

During the 9th century the north of Europe began to pass 
from the state of fermentation and disorder, which had pre- 
vailed in all its countries, into a more peaceable and orderly 
condition. It was the beneficial influence of Christianity 
which mainly contributed to produce this great revolution. 
The Christian religion became the point of union that, like the 
electric spark, roused the nations of the north from their long 
sleep of ignorance. The first authentic information we obtain 
from Denmark is that of the pious and devoted Ansgar, or 
Ansgarius, the Apostle of Scandinavia, who in a. d. 826 ac* 
companied the first Christian Dane, Harald Klak, the under- 
king of South Jutland — ^then an exile at the court of Louis-le- 
Debonnair — ^back to Denmark, and built the church at Schles- 
wig, Ansgar and his monks visited King BiOm in Sweden, 
where, with the support of a distinguished Swede, Hergier, 
they built the first Christian church on the banks of the Ma- 
lam (190). From his see in Schleswig Ansgar now strength- 
ened his missionary army with enthusiastic brothers from 
Germany and France, and preaching publicly in Danish, he 
gathered multitudes around him, and secured his spiritual con- 
quest by the establishment of the Archbishopric in Hamburg 
in 830. Attacked by a fleet of savage Yi-kings in 845, he 
retired to Bremen^ where he met a deputation of Jutes, who 
conducted him safely to ilt^ (Ripen), on the west coast of 
Jutland. There he built and consecrated the cathedral church 
in 858, and having gloriously fulfilled his mission of laying a 
solid foundation for the civilization of the north, he died in 
Bremen in 865, revered by all, and later canonized by the 
Pope as the groat Apostle of Denmark. A few years later 
King Gorm the Old (G^rm den Gomle) of the Danish Islands, 
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suceeeded is subdoiag the petty states of Jutlaad, and seemed 
the southern frontiers of his united kingdom by extension of 
the Dannevirke (work of the Danes) from the bay of Schleswig 
westward to the North-Eider, the boundary of the Carlovin- 
gian empire. The integral parts of Denmark then consisted 
of 1, Jutland, divided by the Kongeaa ijdng^s river) into 
North Jutland (Keit Gothland) and South Jutland (Schles- 
wig), comprising on the east the ancient Anglen, the home- 
stead of the Angles in Britain, and on the west North Fries- 
land, inhabited by the FrLuan fishermen; 2, the Danish 
Islands (Ey Gothland); 3, Skaane (Seandia, Skaney) ia 
southern Sweden, and divided into the three ancient provinces, 
Holland f northwest on the Kattegat; Bkkinga-ey^ north- 
east, on the Warteger-Soe^ East Sea, oi: Baltie ; and SkoAtw 
Proper^ the southern point of the great Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. All the provinces were divided into Sysler (shires), and 
Herreder (hundreds), governed by the Jarls (earls), who, with 
the Bonder (freemen), met the king at the Twinge (national 
diet), where public affairs were transacted, and the kings and 
chiefs elected by acclamation of the people. King Gorm felt 
himself strong enou^ to cross the Eider and invade Nardal- 
bingia (Holstein), then a province of the duchy of Saxony. 
The Danes were defeated, and Henry I, the Fowler, established 
the March or margraviate of Schleswig, between the Eider 
and the Schley — ^the limes Dantcus^ as it is called by the 
chroniclers, which for nearly a century remained the battle- 
ground of the hostile Danish and Saxon borderers. Otho the' 
Great crossed the Dannevirke in 970, overran all Jutland, and 
forced King Harald Bluetooth) the son of Gorm, to be bap* 
tized, and grant the monks the liberty to convert his subjects 
throughout the kingdom* 

Cities and Historical Places. — Haddebt (SHas-toyk), 
Schleswig, with the first Episcopal church ranging under the 
see of Hamburg. Silbersted, north of Schleswig, where 
king Bluetooth was defeated by Otho in a great battle, and 
baptized in the brook, whieb, 9ft^ these great events, was 
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called HelKgbflBk, or Holy Brook.** Ripa (Ribe), ViBiTRGmBi 
(Viborg), Arosia (Adrrhuus), and Burglanum (Borgland), 
became later episcopal sees of the province of Lund. Jel- 
LiNGE, with the barrows of king Grorm, and his Christian 
queen, Thyra Danebod. The magnificent sepulchral room of 
the queen has lately been excavated, and highly interesting 
antiquities, shrines, silver goblets, and golden figures of birds 
found.* ^ 

Otten Sund (Sound of Otho), a bay on the Liimfjord, in 
Northern Jutland, where the Emperor Otho, in the pursuit of 
the retiring Danes, found himself stopped by the frith, and in 
his rage at not being able to cross over, launched his spear 
into the water, and returned to Germany. Odense, in the 
island of Fyen (Odins-ey), a thriving city,^with an episcopal 
see. Kge's Kilde, on the island of Sjdlund (Sjaelland, Sea- 
land, HertJuB Instcla), the more modern capital of Denmark, 
from the times of king Harald, is situated at a short distance 
from the heathen Leirey and the forest of Hertha, with the 
splendid cathedral church, and the Episcopal see for Sealand. 
BuRGUNBARHOLM (Bomholm), a fertile island south of Skaane, 
which during the middle ages became an important emporium 
of eastern commerce. In a bog on this island was found 
no less than half a bushel of Cufic or Arabian coins (207), with the 
inscriptions of itke Caliphs of Bagdad, from a. d. 698 to 1010, 
which were current in the countries through which the North- 
men had to pass on their wiiy to Constantinople. Lund, in 

* It was on the hooks of Hellig-biek, that the Danes, in 1850 
gained the battle of Idsted against the rebellions Hotsteiners. 

•• The Bunie inscriptions from these monnds are among the oldest 
and most important documents of Danish histoiy. The smaller sepul- 
chral stone (Bautasteen)» has the following : — E^in^ Gorm made this hill 
after his mfe^ Tliyre I>anm€trksbod. The larger Jelling stone has been 
erected by the son and successor, Harald Bluetooth, to the mem- 
ory of his parents: — Kitiff Harald raised these hills after his father 
Chrm and his mother Thyre, This Harold is he tbho toon all l)enmark, 
andNoTMoay^ and Christendom; that is, became a Christian, together 
with his peiople. 
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Skaane, became in 1090 the archiepiscopal see for the PrO" 
vincia Lundensis, embracing all Denmark and Esthland. 



V. Kingdom of Norway. 

223. Extent, Division, and Historical Sites. — The 
Icelandic Sagas have thrown a wonderfiil light on the early 
history of Norway, and the Norwegian Bonde (free land- 
owner), can, with the admirable book of Snorro Sturleson be- 
fore him, at the fireside, during the long winter evenings, fol- 
low up the events of his forefathers in every valley, on every 
mountain, where still so many rough monuments of the olden 
times testify to the historical veracity of the poetical tradi- 
tions of the Skjalds.'* The great Scandinavian peninsula is by 
a high mountain range, the KfoleUj divided into two distinct 
countries, Swerge {Stifeden)^ and Norge {Norway), The 

** Sed the preface of Snorro himself to his "Sagas of the Norse 
Kings." "In this book,'* he says, ^ I have had old traditions written 
down, as I have heard them told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs 
who have held dominion in the northern countries, and who spoke the 
Danish tongue — Danshe Tunge — and also concerning some of their fam- 
ily branches^ according to what has been told me. Some of these ac- 
counts are found in the genealogical tables of our forefathers, tvhile the 
rest are taken from old songs, which at the time were recited for the 
pleasure of the chiefs at their banquets. There were Skjaldt (bards) 
in the couH of Harald the Fair-haired (a. n. 863-931X whose poems the 
people know by heart even at the present day (Snorro wrote this about 
the year 1220), together with all the songs about the kings who have 
ruled in Norway since his time. We rest the foundations of our his- 
tory principally upon the songs which were sung in the presence of the 
chieftains themselves, or of their sons, and we confidently adopt as truth 
and history all the accounts we find in these poetical memorials of their 
feats and battles. For although it be the custom with the bard to praise the 
chief before whom he strings the harp, yet no one would dare to relate 
to a duef deeds of glory which all the warriors present^ and the chief 
himself would know to be nothing but flirtation and untruth ; because 
that would be mockery and scorn, instead of admiration and praise.*' — 
Chroniele of the Kinge of Norway^ by Sam, Laing, VoL i pp. 211-213. 
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centre of both countries is very rugged and mountainous, 
but in Sweden the mountains slope off southward, to the im- 
mense lakes of Wenern and Wettern, and the fertile plains of 
Skaane; while on the contrary, in Norway, the slope lies 
north, terminating with the precipitous promontory of North 
Cape. These upper highlands are scantily inhabited by 
the nomadic tribes of Finns and Laplanders, who, by the 
warlike Germanic invaders, were driven northward at the time 
of the first occupation of Scandinavia by the Goths. (86.) 
Though Norway is more mountainous than Sweden, and all its 
coasts are high— sometimes more than a thousand feet of fear- 
ful precipices, overhanging the deep friths, the islands and the 
sea, yet its climate is, on account of the neighborhood of the 
ocean, milder than that of the lower coasts of Sweden, 
whose winter is extremely cold and dreary ; because that 
whole region is exposed to the eastern storms, sweeping 
over the snow plains of Northern Siberia and Eussia. Swe- 
den has but scanty harvests of grain; but it abounds in 
iron, copper, and other minerals. Norway lives almost en- 
tirely on its fisheries, game, and commerce. The extreme 
length of that wild territory, from the southern promontory of 
Sweden to North Cape, is upward of 1100 miles ; its breadth 
from Bergen, in Western Norway, to Stockholm on the east, 
is 450 miles; its superficial dimensions are three hundred 
thousand square miles, of which thirty thousand are covered 
by lakes and swamps ; it is therefore more thinly inhabited 
than any country in Europe, having only five millions of souls, 
one million and a half of which are Nordmandf or Norse. 
The most singular features in the scenery of Norway are the 
fjords^ or friths, deep valleys filled by the sea, which often 
run into the interior for several hundred miles. How these 
immensely deep rifts, sometimes not a gunshot in breadth, 
have been farrowed out of the solid primary rock, is still a 
problem. It could not be from the action of the sea, for they 
extend into various branches, starting off in directions which 
never were exposed to the impulse of the ocean; and we can 
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therefore only explain this phenomenon by the general eleva- 
tion of the land by volcanio upheavings, as we find it in Ice- 
land. In the depth of these land-locked bays, shut in by 
rocks, woods, and the deep and glassy waters of the distant 
ocean, lived the Viking of old — ^lives now the happy and 
peaceful fjEurmer or fisherman, with his small and neat dwelling 
leaning againstiihe rocks, a green meadow on the banks for his 
oows and goats, and his little skiff at anchor before his door ; 
where he in sight of his chimney smoke, and the rocky forest 
around, catches the finest sea-fish, the delight of distant Italy 
and Greece. Can we wonder, then, that such localities — ^the 
deep Qords, and the hundreds of high, rocky islands at their 
mouths, should have invited the enterprising Norsemen of old, 
to the exciting and lucrative life of the piraite.'^ The natural 
division of 'Norway was into regions lying north, west, and south 
of the mountains; and these into thirty-fonr or thirty-five Fylker^ 
or districts, having petty kings, who were continnally fighting 
with one another, until Halfdan Swarte (the Black), the king of 
Westfold, about the year 850, began to extend his sway in the 
south and west. His son, the celebrated Harald Haarfager 
(the fair-haired), crossed the Dovre-Fjeld, and subdued with 
the sword all the small sea kings, and stool kings of the north 
and west, during his long reign from 863 to 931. 

Many of the vanquished chiefs fied to Iceland, which had 
just been discovered at that period ; others crossed the Kjdlen 
and settled in Hjemteland and Heriedalen, on the frontiers of 
Sweden. Eang Harald reduced the petty kings to the position 
of mere governors or judges called JarU^ somewhat similar to 
the Counts of Charlemagne. They never afterwards succeed- 
ed in throwing off their allegiance, nor did they ever obtain 
any feudal powers. In Norway the full strength of the nation 
rested on the Odel$ Sonde, that is, the free landholder or 
husbandman, who was the poprietor of the land — held not 

** See the fice deioriptioii <^ the Korwegiaa cofists in Ssm. Laing'i 
Norway. London^ 1886. 
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firom the king nor from any fendal superior." Tlie equal diyi- 
sion of property among the children, a rule extending to the 
crown itself, prevented the accumulation of power and lands in 
indiyiduals. Norway had no fortresses save her snow-capped 
mountains, no feudal castles nor strongholds for arrogant 
nobles ; the farm-house of the Bonde, like the manor of the Jarl, 
was built of wood, much resembling the picturesque cottages of 
Switzerland. The King with his Hird or court, the Jarls and 
the Bdnder, appeared at the Ting or general assembly, where 
they took part in the discussion of State affairs. Another class 
were the Trcellej thralls or domestic slaves, mostly prisoners 
captured by the Vikings at sea on piratical cruises ; they were 
private property, but generally so well treated, that Sigurd 
Jarl, the high-priest of Thor, for instance, enabled his Trselle 
to purchase their freedom by giving them the right of fishing 
in the fjords on his estates, or seated them as farmers on his 
uncleared lands. Hakon the Good, the son of Harald Fair- 
hair, attempted to introduce Christianity, but he found the 
Norse too stubborn and devoted to their old heathen gods and 
festivals ; and it was not until the energetic rule of King Olaf 
Tryggveson in 997-1000, and that of the unhappy Saint 
Olaf, who perished in the battle of Stiklestad in 1030, that the 
temples of Odin and Thor were at last destroyed, and the 
Gross of Christ arose at Nidaros (Trondhjem), in the north. 

Nordenfjelds^ north of the mountains, we have : Halogaland 
on the frontiers of Finnmaken ; Naumdal and Thrond or Trond- 
hjem (Drontheim), with the capital Nidaros on a deep frith. 
Here the traveller admires the celebrated cathedral built 1033, a 
huge structure in the ancient Saxon style, with arches, clois- 
ters, and roughly carved ornaments, and the sepulchral vaults 
of the Norwegian kings. The shrine of Saint Olaf was a place 
of pilgrimage for the pious Catholics from every part of Eu- 
rope. Hlade (the grange), the residence of Harald and his 

^ See aboye note 87, page 81. Laing's beautiful preliminary dis- 
sertation on Snorro, Chap. m. 
9 
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gaoceasors. Mbere where the public assemblies were held, snd 
where we still behold the mounds and foundations of heathen 
temples. Stiklestad^ north of Nidaros, the bloody battle-field 
^ere the heathen Norse defeated and slew King Olaf the Saint, 
in 1 030. Rimolf farther inland, the country-seat of Th(»rs, where 
Hakon Jarl was stabbed by his serf Karker in 997. West of 
Thrond lay No&d and South Moeee and N auhdal, on the shores 
of the ocean. Westenfjdds (west of Mount Doyre), Fjoed, 
SoGN, HoRDALAND, with the rich commercial city of Bjouch 
WINN (Bergen), afterwards one of the seventy confederated 
towns of the Hansa. Bogaland, where, in the deep bay, Ha- 
fursfjord^ Hakon Jarl, in a most tremendous naval battle, de- 
feated the daring Joms- Vikings or pirates, from Jomsborg, in 
996. Sondenfjdds (south of the mountains), Agde , on the 
southern coast opposite to Jutland. Tellemareen, Hallin- 
oadal, Vestfold, and Viken on the frontiers of Sweden. 
Opslo (now Christiania), the later capital of Norway. Kongs- 
heUCf frontier fortress, the scene of manyhard-fought battles 
with the Swedes. In the uplands, Guldbrandsdal, Eistrid- 
BAL, Bomerige, Hedemarken, and other valleys. Norway 
had its own archiepiscopal see in Nidaros. Its jurisdiction — 
Provinda Nidarosiensis—^xterxded to Iceland, Greenland, 
the Shetland Islands, the Orkneys, F&roeer, and Hebrides. 

224. Discoveries and Conquests. — Nor are the conquests 
of the Norwegians, during this brilliant period of their history, 
less interesting than the events in the mother country hersel£ 

HuLTELAND (the Shetland Islands), OrknOtjar (the Seal 
Islands), OrcadeSy Orkneys, Syder CBer (Hebrides or Western 
Islands), were early occupied by the Northmen, who, in the 
reign of King Harald Fairhair, formed a kingdom on the 
island of Man. Every group of islands had its bishop as suf- 
fragans of the province of Nidaros. The Faer-CEer or Sheep 
Islands, so called on account of the numerous flocks that make 
the principal resource of the islanders, were discovered in 861. 

Iceland, pr Sneeland (snow country), as it was called by 
the Dane Gardar, who discoyered it in 863, Its colonization 
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began in 875 by the Norwegian Ingolf. Greenland was dia* 
covered nearly at the same time, though it was not colonized 
until one century later in 973-85, by Erik the Red, who un- 
dertook an expedition firom Iceland to the western seas. A year 
later (986), Biame Herulfson sailed south from Greenland, and 
found the east coast of America, where Leif Ericson, Thor* 
wald Ericson, and Thorfinn continued their discoveries, and 
called the fertile woodlands Yunland, and the savage inhabit- 
ants skrasllinger or wretches. Some colonies were established 
on the coasts of Bhode Island and Massachusetts ; but they did 
not prosper, and appear to have been abandoned in the thir- 
teenth century.'* Iceland was soon colonised by dissatisfied 
Norsemen, who fied from the sword of Harald Haarfager ; they 
established a republican government, and were, in the year 
LOGO, converted to Ghristianity. 



YI. Kingdom of S^^'eden 

225. Extent, Divisions, and Bemarkabe Cities. — The 
early history of Sweden is more obscure and far less interest- 
ing than that of Denmark or Norway ; nor do the middle ages 
of Sweden present us with so rich a variety of events, as do 
the expeditions and conquests of the Danish and Norwegian 
sea-kings, and the later participation of the Danes and Norse 
m the crusades, and their multi&rious relations with the south. 
Sweden has no Snorro, no Saxo. But, on the contrary, Sweden 
has a modem history from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, 
more brilliant than that of any other nation during the same 
period. There were continual wars between the different tribes 
of Goths and Swedes and between the reigning dynasties. The 
country was mountainous, covered with forests ; the inhabitants 
were poor. The Norwegians and Danes by possessing the west- 

** See for farther details the numeroua works published by the So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, and by Mveral distin- 
guiflhed literary gentlen^^n in tluii oountry. 
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em coast-land along the Baltic, Yiken, Halland and Skaane, 
excluded the Swedes in a manner from the participation of 
the western expeditions of their neighbor)^. Yet the Swedes 
had their own crusades near^ at home; from early times 
they fought against the Laplanders of Helsingelandj in 
the north, and against the Finnish or Chudish tribes in 
Quainlandy and Kyriala-land on the east. These obscure 
conquests, and the Swedish settlements on the coast of Finn- 
land, form the best part of their annals ; the rest is blood- 
shed and horrors at home. The Swedes in Swithiod north of 
the lakes, and the Goths in the more southern Gothland, though 
divided by their ruling dynasties, met for the same temple ser- 
vice at the great sanctuary of Odin at Upsala; and toward the 
middle of the ninth century, Eric Edmundson contriyed to 
unite the warring tribes, and to rule Sweden as Enekunge or 
sole king, with his Jarls and Drots. Christianity made but 
little progress among so wild and superstitious a people, who 
still clung to Odin and Yallhalla, and it was not until 1 157 
that Saint Eric, in his zeal, carried the cross to Finnland 
among the Quains. The power of the Swedish Kings was very 
circumscribed by the general diets of the free proprietors, the 
Bonder, and by the pride of the Jarls, who, like the Dukes and 
Counts in Germany and France, arrogated a certain degree of 
independence to themselves ; nay, very early we find in Sweden 
the Jarl of the Kealm — Riks-Jarl — in similar relations to the 
king as the mayor domus in the kingdom of the Franks. The 
family of the Folkunger having first obtained this hereditary 
dignity, they soon aspired to the crown itself in 1250. 

• SuiTHioD consisted of the provinces Dalarne on the north- 
east, the southern part of Helsingaland as far north as the river 
Angermanna Eh ; Upland, with the Aalands islands, on the 
east ; Vermeland, by the Eda-forest separated from Norway ; 
West-manna-land, Sodermanna-land, and Nerike around the 
deep frith Mcelarn ; the mining district was called Jernb^ra- 
LAND (Iron-producing-land). 

Gothland, south of the large lakes of Wener and Wetter^ 
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Tms divided into west and east Gothland ; and Suaaland, boi> 
dering south on the Danish possessions in Skaane. Gothland 
and Egland (Oeland) lay off the coast. Sigtuna, on the 
Maelam, with its heathen rock-altars and temples, stood already 
in ruins. ITpsala, the later capital of the Swedish Kings, 
north of Sigtuna, hecame the archiepiscopal see of the eccle- 
siastical province of Upsala — Frovinda Upsaliensis — ^which 
embraced all Sweden and Finnland as far as the river Newa in 
the Kyriala Bottn or Finnish Gulf. BjoRKd (Birka), west of 
Sigtuna, on the Madlarn, whither the kings had removed their 
residence during the tenth century, and remained until Jarl Bir* 
ker, about the middle of the thirteenth century, built STocKstTND 
on the Stockholm, an island strongly fortified with walls and 
towers, to protect the offing of the Maalarn against the Vikings. 
From this small beginning rose afterward the splendid city of 
Stockholm. 

VII. Grand Dttchy op Russia. 

226. Origin, Extent, Divisions^ and Kemarkable 
Cities. — Among the many Sclavonian tribes who were driven 
northward from the Black Sea on the advance of the Chazars 
(91, 193), were the Eussniaks, Boss, or Bussians,'^ who pene- 
trated the Sarmatian forests, and subdued and expelled the 
Finnish tribes of the Mordwens and Muromens on the upper 
Volga ; there they settled and founded the great and flourish- 
ing cities of Novgorod on the lake of Ilmen, and Kiew on the 
Dnieper. To the southward they waged continual war with the 
Chazars, and on the Baltic they met the Northmen, who, as 
Waroegs or Vdringers (adventurous warriors), infested the 
coasts with their piracies. Owing to the quarrels among their 
own chiefs, which gave the Bussians so much trouble, they en- 

•J The Russians appear for the first time in the Byzantine historians 
of the ninth century, under the undeclinable name of V&s, and they 
have then already their characteristic features the white skin, the red 
hair, and the green cat eye. 
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tered into an aUimce with the more intelligent strangws, and 
thus it happened that the Danes in a. d. 852 laid the founda- 
tion of the immense Bnssian Empire, where the dese^idants 
of the dynasty of Bnric held the sway for more than seven hnn* 
dred years. An adventurons band of Danish Vikings, com- 
manded by Ruric the Jute, his brothers Sineus uid Truvar, 
and the young prince Gorm of Denmark, landed on the Finnic 
Gulf, near the lake of Ilmen. These chiefs, at the head of the 
Rtissniaks, soon extended their conquests among the Slavie 
tribes ; they occupied the flourishing dity of Novgorod, and 
advancing boldly into the heart of the country, fonned a 
large empire between the river Dftna on the west and the Volga 
on the east, and fixed their residence at Kiew on the Dnieper. 
Pressed, however, by the numerous tribes of Sclavonians around, 
and by the Ohasars from the south, the stout Danes were ob- 
liged to defend themselves sword in hand behind their for- 
tresses, until new bands of their roving countrymen pouring 
in, Buric and his brothers soon recovered their conquests, 
and established themselves permanently in a. d. 562 in 
Russia. As long as Buric and his descendants were consider- 
ed aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the 
Northmen. They distributed estates and subjects among 
their fieiithful captains, and supplied their numbers by fresh 
streams of adventurers from the Baltic islands. But when the 
Scandinavian ohiefii had struck a deeper and more permanent 
root in the soil, they mingled with the native Sarmatians, Buss and 
Bussians, in blood, habits, and language ; and the first Wladi- 
mir, who was baptized by the persuasion of his fair • Queen, 
Olga, in 980, and introduced the Greek Church service 
into Bussia, disbanded his Danish body-guard.*^ But in- 
stead of returning to the north, the Danes, always fond of 
southern scenes and impressions, pushed on to Constantinople, 
where a great number of their countrymen had already taken 

•• It ifl a highly interesting fact that the German Chronicler, Ditmar 
of Merceburg, so late as 1018, says : *<that Kiew in Rnssia was then still 
gnarded by the strength of the Banish arms." 
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military service among the Greeks. The Byzantine Emperors, 
surronnded by intrigues and treachery, were glad to enlist seve- 
ral thousands of brave and sober Northmen. They received high 
pay; they wore their bear-skin mantles over th^ir glittering 
armor ; and the astonished Greeks hearing their name Veer- 
ing&r^ pronounced it: Varanghi-^^BapaYfoi, With their 
heavy broadsword at their side, and the double-edged battle- 
axe on their shoulder, they attended the Emperor to the 
Santa Sophia, the Senate, the Hippodrome, or the battle-field. 
He slept and feasted under the guard of his Danish Yaranghi ; 
and the keys of the palace and imperial treasury, of the 
towers and gates of Constantinople, were held by the firm and 
faithful hand of the Scandinavian prince who commanded that 
chosen body. They continued to speak their own language, 
and, on days of great festivals, they offered their congratula- 
tions and assurances of loyalty to the Emperor in the Danish 
tongue. 

The Scandinavian elements in the government of the early 
Russian states, and the Greek service in their Church, are 
important facts which gave their peculiar character to the 
Russian people. The most intimate relations between the 
northern kings and the Russian grand-dukes continued for cen- 
turies. Young Danish or Norwegian prinees were educated 
at the court in Grardarike (Russia)^ and the northern pilgrims 
and warriors passed mostly through that friendly land on their 
route to the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. Under their 
warlike ehief^ the Russians reached the shores of the Black 
Sea so early as 865. They armed expeditions against Con- 
stantinople herself in 904 and 941, and though they were de- 
feated and driven back, they profited by these visits. They 
returned more civilized ; Greek churches and monasteries were 
built in every part of the country ; the Russian clergy obeyed 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and thus the civilization 
which both church and commerce introduced into Russia 
had an oriental character. Many institutions, however, were 
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still Nonnan; the Eussian state officers were called ^o^s 
Wladimir admitted the nobles — Boyars — to his council, 
and the oppressiye despotism which was introduced in later 
centuries, after the Mongol invasion, had not yet degraded and 
enslaved the frank and jovial character of the anderU Eussians. 
At the time of the death of Otho the Great, 973, the great 
principality of Russia extended from the Lake of Ladoga, 
south toward the waterfalls of the Dnieper, the lower Don, 
and the Black Sea. The Grand Duke Swartoslav advanced 
victoriously to the foot of Mount Caucasus in 955-972, where 
he destroyed the empire of the Chazars, and subdued the Yassi 
and Kasachi, nomadic nations of Turkisti origin, on the steppes 
of the Kuban. The Bussians even conquered and occupied the 
city and principality of Tmutarakan — Moteroha— on the Tat^ 
rian Bosporus (as indicated in the map), and entered into 
direct relations to the Greeks in the Crimea. Only some few 
relics of the defeated Chazars had saved themselves in the 
northeastern portion of that peninsula, and others had crossed 
the Volga, retreating eastward. The Finnic nations on thie nortii- 
eastern frontier were likewise expelled into the dreary plains 
of BuRMELAND — Permift— ou the shores of the Gandavryk — 
the White Sea — or forced to recognize the Eussian rule. A 
similar fate awaited the Lettio and Lithx7anian races on the 
Baltic, and thus had tibat active people, in the space of one 
century (from 862 to 973), already formed the largest empire in 
Europe. Novgorod — Nemograd (New-town)— on the north- 
em bank of the Lake Ilmen, the first capital of Eussia, was 
already a thriving commercial town. Kiew, south on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, as the second capital of' the grand dukes 
of Eussia, became adorned with Byzantine churches and con- 
vents, and showed signs of its future greatness by its crowded 
population, and active commerce on the Black Sea and Con- 
stantinople. PoLOTZK, on the Ddna, was the capital of the 
tributary Slavic race of the Pohtzchani, Zaslav (now in ruins 
near Wileika), on the Niemen, was the principal city of the 
Slovensi. — Smolensk^ on the Dnieper. — Tchernigov, south 
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east of Kiev, became an independent prmcipalitj. Pereta- 
SLAVL, near Kiew. — Murom, on the Oka, northeast, was the 
capital of the tributary Finnic race of the Muromens. Moskow 
herself was yet nnbom. 

On the southern shores of the Baltic, or the Sea of the 
WarcegSj as it then was called, were still independent the 
savage BoRussiANs (Prussians), and the Yendss (in Pomerania), 
who were fighting hard with the Saxon emperors of Germany, 
but had not yet succeeded in forming their large Vendic King- 
dam^ which we shall describe in the period of the Crusades. 



^ IL— CENTEAL EUROPE. 

228. Pismekberhent of the Carlovingian Empire. — 
The mighty arm, which had ruled so many warlike nations 
of western Europe beneath its peaceful jurisdiction, was now 
no more, and the pious, but indolent, Louis-le-Debonnair, who 
could not control his own wife, Queen Judith, was still less 
able to restrain his violent sons, and their ambitious and as- 
piring retainers — ^both prelates and warriors — ^nor the then 
awakening feelings of nationality, which, with a higher culti- 
vation, began to inspire Germans, French, and Italians. The 
Mussulmans in Spain; the Lombards in Italy; the GaUo-Eo- 
mans in Aquitaine; the half-converted Saxons; the heathen 
Sclavonians and Avars; the proud Neustrian Franks; the 
still prouder Austrian Germans, as the countrymen of Karl 
the Great himself; all now fretted beneath the lax and vacil- 
lating government of the monkish Louis, and all aspired to a 
national independence, which only the penetrating glance and 
the armies of Charles had been able to restrain. Charles had 
victoriously repelled the gatherings of other barbaric tribes 
along the distant frontiers of his immense empire — ^but Danes, 
Sclavonians, Tartars, and Saracens, awaited only the death of 
the great emperor, to take back with usury the tributes whieh 
9* 
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be had impoeed upon their Tanqnished tribea. The NorthmeD 
immediatelj began to infest the coasts with their fleets — ^the 
Saracens pressed upon the Spanish marches; the Basques 
(Yasconi) resumed their liberty in the Pyrenees; Brittany 
was in commotion; the Obotrites and Sorabians crossed 
the Elbe ; the Bulgarians inyaded Ayaria. Within all was 
disorder ; poor Louis ^ye away his domains to the church ; 
he granted hereditary estates to his counts and envoys, and in 
his despair he divided his empire among his heartless and am- 
bitions sons. Soon the ciyil war broke out in all its fury ; ihe 
nations demanded their independence. Oharles of France and 
Louis of Germany united against their brother Lothaire (La- 
ther) of Italy, the Emperor, and the bloody battle at Fonta- 
netum (Fontenay) near Auxerre in Burgundy, in July, 841, 
decided the separation of the component parts of the Carlo- 
yingian empire. Lothaire was routed, and forced to relinquish 
his imperial title. Li the treaty at Verdun, 843, France, 
Germany, and Italy became distinct kingdoms, but in order to 
make an equal division, the two allied brothers ceded to Lo- 
thaire the whole -tract of country lying between the Rhone, 
Moselle, and Scheldt on the west, and the Rhine and Alps on 
the east, that country in which the nationalities were mixed 
French and German, and the possession of which has after- 
ward been the cause of so many desolating wars down to our 
own day. This country, then called Middle France^ now took 
the name of its sovereign, Lotheringhe-Rike, Lotharingia^ 
or Lorraine." So far, the independence of the different na- 
tionalities had been accomplished, yet the divisions between 
the quarrelsome descendants of Charlemagne did not stop 
there, and shortly afterward, at the death of Charles-le-Gros, 
A. D. 888, the three kingdoms split into nine states, separated 

** The kingdom of Ghftrl«B the Bald was then called Fbanoia Noya 
^-West or Neu Franken — ^the ancient Neiwtria and Aquitania, and that 
of Louis the German, east of the Rhine, Fbancia Antiqua — Ost or Alt 
JFSrariken — ^the ancient Austrasia ; an appellation which is still preserved 
in the Bavarian province of Eranconia. 
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by difference of race, language, or dialect. These were, 1, 
Germany ; 2, Lorraine ; 3, France ; 4, Bretag7ie (Brittany) ; 
5, Italy; 6, Transjurane Burgundy ; 7, Cisfurane Burgundy; 
8, Aquitaine ; and 9, the Spanish Border. At the time of 
Otho the Great, one century later, 951-973, Italy and Lor- 
raine had become united to Germany; Brittany and Aquitaine 
stood in loose feudal relations to France ; and only the two 
Burgundies, united into one kingdom, and the western Spanish 
March, or the kingdom of Navarre, had preserved their auto- 
nomy. After many extraordinary vicissitudes, the German 
branch of the Carlovingian house became extinct with Louis- 
the-Child in 912, and the French with Louis Y., the Idler, in 
987 ; in the former state followed first duke Conrad of Fran- 
oonia, until 919, and then the powerful dukes of Saxony; in 
the latter, the most wealthy and intriguing of the Feudatories, 
Hugh Capet, Count of Parid. 

VIII. — The Kingdom op France. 

229. Limits of France in 973. — The modem kingdom of 
France extended, at the period during which we describe the 
position of Europe, from the mouth of the Scheldt south to 
the city of Barcelona, whose count still recognized his allegiance 
to France.'" Eastward, France was separated by the rivers 
Scheldt and Moselle from Lotharingia, and by the Sa6ne and 
Rhone from the kingdom of Burgundy. 

230. Political Divisions. — Feudalism had been repressed 
by thfi strong hand of Charlemagne, who administered his 
vast empire by his counts, as his judicial officers ; they were 
however entirely dependent on the sovereign will of the Em- 
peror. But Louis-le-Debonnair and his successors gave 
away dignities, counties, domains and all ; and thus the eleva- 
tion of the third royal dynasty in France, that of the Capets, 
in 987, marks the epoch during which feudalism, in its full 

^° Borrell, the ninth count of Barc^ona, declared himself indepen- 
dent shortly after the acceasion of Hugh Capet. 
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power, prevailed throughout that country, and the greater part 
of central and southern Europe. In France, feudalism seemed 
at the beginning of the 1 1th century, already upon the point of 
crushing the royal authority altogether; but many different con- 
curring causes — ^the strong central position of the Capetian do- 
mains, the prudence and longevity of these chiefs, the security of 
their hereditary succession, the protection and encouragement 
they gave to the cities and free communities, and lastly, the cru- 
sades, and tlie constant feuds among the nobles themselves — 
contributed to the slow yet progressive extension of the royal 
prerogative, which ultimately, in the be^nning of the 14ih 
century, gained the most signal victory. At the time of the 
downfall of the Carlovingian line, we make a distinction be- 
tween the royal domains and the fiefs. The former were the 
immediate' possessions under the crown, and they were at that 
time reduced to a mere trifle, while a considerable number of 
fiefs, more or less important, still belonged to the king. Yet 
though he was considered the Suzerain, or paramount lord of 
them, they formed in reality so many small independent states, 
the owners of which, under the feudal titles of dukes, counts, 
viscounts, barons, or mere seigniors, had now become possess- 
ors of territories, which their fathers only held as removable 
Gau-grafenj or imperial stewards. At the breaking up of 
the organization of the counties {pagi or gauen\ the counts 
becoming hereditary lords, began to exert their influence and 
power in uniting as many, districts as possible under their 
dominion ; and while thus rounding off their territories, by mar- 
riage, or by the sword, large estates were founded that might 
have bid defiance to royalty itself. The Church had of 
course followed the example of the nobility, and the bishops 
and abbots, snugly seated in their cities and monasteries, be- 
came just as warlike^ ambitious, and quarrelsome, as the dukes 
and counts themselves.^ ^ 

** The bishops had obtained the juriBdiction of the ancient counts, 
or Count Palatines, in the cities of the empire ; bat as they were prelates^ 
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231. The CarloviItgian Domains in 987, were reduced to 
the small Comitatus Latjdunensis, whose capital, Laudunum 
(Laon), situated on a steep mountain, was the capital of Louis 
the Idler (le faineant). The town of Compendium (Com- 
piegne), on the Oise, was his second possession, where he was 
crowned and buried. 

232. Feudal Territories. — ^We shall here make some his- 
torical remarks on the most important, and only give the name 
of the rest. They were sixty In number, oh the accession of 
Hugh Capet.'* 

I. Comitatus Flandrle, which occupied the whole north- 
em part of France. Bruga (Bruges), Ganda (Gand), and 
Ajrrebaie (Arras), were the most important towns, though still 
in their infancy. 

II. Comitatus Guisnje (Guines). III. C. Bolonle (Bou- 
logne). IV. PoNTivus (Ponthieu), were all situated along the 
©oast of the Channel. Abbatis Villa (Abbeville), was the 
capital of the latter ; it had formerly belonged to the rich Ab- 
bey of St. Bicherii Hugh Capet had taken possession of the 
town, and fortifying it as a strong bulwark against the Normans, 
he gave the command of it to his brother-in-law, the count of 
Ponthieu. 

233. V. — Comitatus Vermandei^sis (Vermandois), south 

and could not themBelYe& wield the sword of jnstice^ they mled hy means 
of their military visconnt^ mce-ccme^ or bailiff. Thus the poor citizens^ in- 
stead of one master, had now got two, who were often quarrelling with 
one another, and disturbing the tranquillity of the town with their vio- 
lent feuds. 

^ The scale of our map did not permit us to fix the names of all the 
counties, viscounties, and smaller seigniories, but the historical student 
will easily be able to follow us on any geographical map of modem 
France. We likewise give both the Latin name then in use, and the 
modem French, because we know, from ow own experience, how im- 
portant the medifiBval denominations are, in order to understand not only 
the chronicles and documents of the time, but even the frequent Latin 
citations which we meet with on every page in modem works on French 
history. 
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of Flanders, with the city of Augusta Vennanduarum (Saint 
Quentin), which gave its own name to the oonnty, and took that 
. r of the saint who had died a martyr within its walls ; Ambiani 
(Amiens), on the Somme. YI. C. — Suessiones (Soissons). 
YII. — €. Yadensis (Yalois), with the capital, Crispiwm 
(Cr^pi), and the fortress, Vadum (Yez), the former residence 
of the connts. 

234. YIII. — OoiOTATUS Bettestinus (Bethel), east of 
Yermandois, contained the whole northern part of the present 
Champagne. IX. — C. Behensis (Bheims), and Roceji 
(Boucy), in the centre of Champagne. X. — C. Gaxpanim 
(Champagne). XI. — C. Senonensis (Sens), west of Cham- 
pagne. 

235. XII. — DucATtJS Francis (dnch6 de France), com- 
prised the whole country between the Loire and the Seine, 
from the borders of Normandy and Brittany, to those of Bur- 
gundy. The duchy contained the above-mentioned counties 
of Champagne, and the following : — Comttatus Parish (Paris), 
the most important of all ; because the city of Paris, its capital, 
became on the accession of Hugh Capet, again the residence 

' of the French king. 

AuRELiANUM (Orleans), on the Loire, formed likewise an 
important county, dependent on the duchy of France. Smaller 
feudal possessions following its banner, were Belvacuh, 
(Beauyais), C. Carnutinus (Chartres), C. Turonensis (Tours), 
and others. XIII. — C. Corbolii (Corbeil), southeast of Paris. 
XIY. — C. Mellenti (Meulan), northeast of Paris. XY. — C. 
YucASSiNXTS ( Yexin), with the capital, Pontesia (Pontoise), on the 
Oise. The count was the vassal of the archiepiseopal see of 
Saint Denis, and raised his own banner. 

236. XVI. DucATus Normannle (Normandy) ext^ided 
along the coast of the Channel, from the river Bresle on the 
northeast to the Couesnon on the southwest, and was divided from 
the county of Yexin by the river Epte^ so celebrated by the 
treaty between Charles the Simple and Bolf Ganger, the Nor- 
man hero, in 911, at the town of Saint Clair-sur-Epte, wh«^ 
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in the whole fertile province was ceded to the Normans. These 
fierce warriors had, during the latter part of the ninth century, 
continued their invasions on the coasts of France, burning and 
destroying the cities on the hanks of the Seine, Loire, and 
twice besieging Paris itself. But their settlement in Nor- 
mandy in 912, was of immense consequence for the develop- 
ment, not only of the French kingdom as a power, but for that 
of the language and literature of France,, and the introduction 
of those chivalrous ideas and manners by which the French, 
later, outshone all the nations of Europe. Those Danish and 
Norwegian Vikings were, by the effeminate Carlovingian 
Princes, considered as unwieldy barbarians ; but tj^ey appear, 
on the contrary, to have been a highly endowed race of men, 
who, by their intelligence, daring courage, activity, and p^se- 
verance in every enterprise, were the true prototypes of 
their still more successful descendants, the Americans. The 
Normans took up the plough as nimbly as the sword. The 
fertile lands of Normandy were divided by the line among the 
conquerors, who became the lords of towns and hamlets, and 
thus the native serfs changed masters ; but from a wilderness 
the country within twenty years became the garden of France. 
It suddenly rose to wealth and civilization, being peopled by 
thousands of Normans from Denmark and Norway, who con- 
tinued to pour in and settle on the coast-lands of Bayeux and 
Goutances, where their language, the Danish tongue — Danske 
Tunge — ^predominated for centuries, and is still distinguished 
in many words of the Normanic dialect of the present day.^' 
The wild, fantastic reli^on of Odin ; the adventurous life of 
the sea-rovers ; their sudden conversion to the Boman Catholic 
faith, with its pomp and solemnity — ^all combined, gave a cer- 
tain religious and romantic turn to their character, their ideas, 

^' The Normans are still the best mariners of France, and all their 
most distinguished Admirals were of Norman descent We discern, 
likewise, this ScandinaTian influence in the naval expressions of the 
French language, such as, for instance: eapUf, bouHne*, raalingn^ gard- 
ingetf holer, sigler, tUrman and many others — all of Danish origi^ 
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and maimera, which we disooyer in their ehivalroiiB mstitationSy 
their literatare, and arts. Every church built by the Normans 
in France or Italy bears evidence of their fitncifnl taste fdr 
dragons, monsters, and supernatural bdngs.'* The Norman 
knights marrying native Frenchwomen, soon forgot their native 
language, and not being crammed widi the pedantic Latin of 
that period, they boldly took up the vulgar French dialect, 
which their bards, within a century, raised to the rank of a 
polished and poetical language. The Norman chroniclers 
and poets are the fathers of the present French — ^not of Utat 
soft and love-breathing tongue of the trovhadours in south- 
em France^ beyond the Loire — ^the JProvengal — which after a 
short brilliant sway during the age of the crusades, was stopped 
in its progress by the terrible religious wars against the Wal- 
denses, and soon yielded to the proud Castilian in the south- 
west, and the wonderfully developed and harmonious speech of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace in Italy. It was the Norman poets 
— ^the trauvires — ^who, in the northern Firench dialect, wrote 
the conquest of England and Jerusalem, the deeds of King Arthur 
and his knights of the round table. They introduced the taste for 
the romances of chivalry, and 'the celebrated allegorical tales of 
Alexander the Great, which, with ingenuity and secret flattery, 
described the life and deeds of King Philip Augustus of 
France, and at last decided the character and structure of our 
modem French. Nor was their political and military influence 
less remarkable than that of their poetry and art ; and it is 
mainly to the Normans that we mtist ascribe the brilliant 
success of the French arms in the great cmsade in 1099. 

^* Hie moflt curious Norman monument of those times is the immense 
tapestry in the Church of Bayeus; two hundred and fourteen Teng1^l^ 
feet in length, which represents the expedition of William the Conqueror 
to England, the battle of Hastings, and other military exploits, exhi- 
biting the armature and costumes of the elcTenth century in a beautiful 
workmanship. It was embroidered by the fair hands of Queen Mathilda 
and her court ladies, and must have given the industrious women ooou- 
pation for years. 
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RoDOMAGus (Rouen), on the Seine, was the dncal capital. 
AltaviUa (Hauteville), in the viscounty of Coutances on the 
coast, the patrimonial seat of the noble race of the Hauteville, 
from whom sprung the world-known Robert Guiscard, Roger, 
Drogo, Bohemund, and Tancred — ^the former, the conquerors 
and founders of the Norman kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
and the two last, the heroes of the first crusade. XVII. Comi- 
TATUS DRociE (Droux), southeast of Normandy, at the period 
we describe, occupied by Duke Richard I. XVIII. and XIX., 
C. Alencionis (Alen^on), and C. Bellismxtm (Bellesme), south 
of Normandy, possessed by lords who followed the ducal 
banner of Normandy. 

237.. CoMiTATUs Brftanni^ (Bretagne) occupied the whole 
ancient peninsula of Armorica, whose count often appears as 
vassal of the Dukes of Normandy. Medones (Rennes) was 
the capital. The Bretons were of British origin ; they spoke 
their own Celtic language, and hated the French, as their" 
brethren beyond the water their Anglo-Saxon oppressors. They 
were a brave and quarrelsome people, and gave the Dukes of 
Normandy continual trouble, until Duke William I. brought 
them to allegiance with the broadsword. XXI. Dominium Ful- 
GERi^ (Fougeres), northeast of Brittany. 

238. XXII. CoMiTATus CenomanI:E (Maine), capital Maia- 
turn (le Mans). XXIII. 0. Andegavensbs (Anjou), capital 
Andegavi (Angers), on the Loire. XXIV. 0. Vindocinen- 
sis (Vend6me), at. the time possessed by the Count of Anjou. 
XXV. 0. Blesensis (Blois). XXVI. Vice-Oomitatus 
BiTURRiCiG (Bourges) consisted of the city of that name, the 
capital of Berry ^ with its territory and the Abbey of Saint 
GondorisuT'Loire. XXVIL Dominittm Borbonense, (Seign- 
iory of Bourbon) southeast of Berry, with the capital Bourbon 
called Archambaud, after the lords who ruled this region for 
several centuries. 

239. XXVIII. DuGATUs Burgundle, different from the 
kingdom of that name, or of Arelate, which latter lay south be- 
tween the Rhone and the Alps. The duchy bordered north on 
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Ohampftgne and France, east on Lorraine and the kingdom of 
Arelate, south on the Sa6ney and west beyond Uie Loire on 
Bonrbonnois and Niyemois. Burgundy was held by Henry the 
Great as a fief of the French crown ; he obtained it afterwards 
in full property from his brother, Hugh Capet, when the latter 
mounted the throne of France in 987. Diviona (Dijon), on 
the Ouche, was then the capital of the duchy ; but the princes 
generally resided in the castle of Fauilij on the Sa6ne. Fbn^ 
tanetum (Fontonay), west near the river Icauna (Yonne), 
where, on the 25th of June 841, was fought the bloody battle 
between the sons of Loids le Debonnair, which cost the empire 
thousands of brave warriors, and decided its final dismember- 
ment Austunum^ the ancient Augustodunum (Autun). Au- 
tissiodorum (Auxerre), with splendid ruins from the Roman 
times. The Palatinatus Burgundlb (county of Burgundy, 
afterwards the I¥anche ConUi) formed at this period part of 
the Arelate kingdom, and was divided among several counts, 
whose feudal territories cannot be given in detail XXIX. 
OoMrrATUS Te&nodorbnsis (Tonnere), northwest of Burgundy. 
XXX. OoMrrATUS Nivernsnsis (Nevers), on the east of the 
duchy. XXXI. C. Cabilonensis (Chalons), southeast on the 
Sa6ne. XXXII. C. Matiscensis (Macon), south of the for- 
mer, on the Sa6ne, on the frontier of the Arelate kingdom. 
In the territory of this count, William the Pius, Count of 
Auvergne and Aquitaine, founded in a. d. 910 the celebrated 
monastery of Cluni — Cluniacense monasterium — ^in a beauti- 
ful valley on the river Graoria (Qr^ne). As he dedicated it 
to the Apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the Abbey was 
placed under the immediate dependence of the Boman Pontiff. 
240. XXXIII. CoMiTATUS ALVE&NLfi (Auverguc), west 
of the Bhone, and south of Bonrbonnois, in the high moun- 
tains. Clartis Mons — ^the celebrated Gergovia of Julius Cae- 
sar (now Clermont), on a splendid site at the foot of Mount 
Puy de Dome, was the capital XXXIV. V. C. Lemovicen- 
818 (Viscounty of Limoges), which embraced the Haut-Limo- 
sin on the north; and XXXV. V. C. To&ENNiE (Turenne) on 
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the south, both west of the AaTergman MountaiBS. XXXY I. 
CoMiTATUs March^ (countj of the Basse Marche^ or the low- 
land county of Limosin) westward, with the capital Bellac on 
the Gartempe River. XXXVII. C. Varactensis (county of 
the HatUe Marche or highland march), east of the former, on 
the western slope of the mountains, with VarcKtum (Gu4ret) 
for its capital. At the time we describe, this county was 
united to C. Petragoris (Perigord), with the capital Petrago- 
ra (P^rigueux) on the Ilia (Isle). Lying on the, southwest, 
toward the Garonne, Perigord was separated from the hill 
county by the Basse Marche. XXXVIII. C. Encolismensis 
(Angoul^me) northwest of Perigord. XXXIX. 0. Pictaven- 
sis (Poitiers), north of the Angoumois, was at that period pos- 
sessed by William' II., Duke of Aquitaine. 

241. XL. DuoATUs Aqtjitanle (Aquitaine or Guyenne), 
south of Perigord and Limosin, and to which belonged then, 
not only the county of Poitiers, the Comitatus Xantonensis 
(Saintonge), and Alnetensis (Aunix), on the coast of the At- 
lantic, but also the greater part of Limosin. Burdigala 
(Bordeaux), on the Garonne^ was the largest and most flourish- 
ing, city of Guyenne, but it belonged in 987, with its county, 
to the duchy of Gascogne. 

242. XLI. DucATUs GuASooNiiE (Gascogne), south of Guy- 
enJie.^Elusa (Auch) the principal city, capital of XLII., the 
Comitattcs Armaniaci (Armagnac), in a central position, and 
the most important county of Gascogne. XLIII. F. C. 
Aquensis ( Albret), on the coast of the Gulf of Biscay, with the 
capital Aqua (Dax) on the river Att*rts (Adour). XLIV. C 
J?^idefUiaci (Fezenzae), east of Armagnac. XLV. V. C. Lea- 
mania (Lomagne), with V. C Lectora (Leotoure), northeast 
of Fezenzae, on the Guronne. XL VI. C. Astaraci (Astrac), 
with the capital Mirande. The count possessed likewise the 
neighboring Comitat. Pardiaci (Pardiac). XL VII. V. 0. 
BENEARNiiE (Viscouuty of Beam), south at the base of the 
Pyrenees, with the capital Falum (Pau), on the river Crava 
(Gave). . XL VIII. C. Bioorr^ (Bigorre), east of B^am, in 
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the higH valleys of the Pyrenean mountains, with the capital 
Tarbes on the Adour. XL IX. C. CoNVENiiE (Cominges), east 
of Bigorre, with the capital St. Bertrandi (Saint Bertrand). 

243. L. CoMiTATUS ToLOS£ (Toulouse), east of Guyenne, 
with which it held the first rank in southern France, compris- 
ing besides, 1, the Cohitat. Caorcini (Quercy), north of the 
Oaronne, with Caordum (Cahors), on the river OUus (Lot) ; 
2, y. 0. Albenoensis (Albigeois), with the capital Albig<B 
(Alby), on the Tamtts (Tarn) ; and 3, the Comitat. Sancti 
^Ginn (Saint Gilles), at l^e mouth of the Rhone. This 
small county belonged properly to the county of Nemausus 
(Nlmes), and had its name from the old Abbey of that name, 
situated on the banks of the Rhone. LI. Gomitatus Bode- 
NENSis (Rovergue), east of Quercy, belonged to the younger 
house of the counts of Toulouse. The capital was Modes (Ro- 
d^z), on the Aveyran. LII. Dominium Montis Pessulani 
(Seigniory of Montpellier). LIII. C. MELck)Rn (Mergueil), 
eastof Montpellier. LIV. V. C. Narbonensis (Narbonne). LV. 
0. Carcassessh (Carcassonne), west of the former, and then in 
possession of Comttatus Fuxi (Foix), south in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. LYI. 0. Rossillonensis (Rousillon), southeast of 
Carcassonne. The capital was Etna (Elne), and afterwardfl 
Perpinianum (Perpignan). 

244. LYII. CoMiTATus Barcinonje (Barcelona), or the 
Spanish Border-County, which still belonged nominally to 
France, from the time of the conquest of Charlemagne (184), 
but soon declared itself independent. Later, it played a bril- 
liant part in history under the sway of its warlike counts, who 
in the year 1137, by the marriage of Count Raymond Beren- 
gario IV. united Barcelona with the kingdom of Aragon. L VIII. 
C. Ampuritanensis ( Ampurias), in the passes of the Pyrenees. 
LIX. C. Ceredani^ (Cerdagne), and C. Bisuldensis (Beza- 
lu), west of Ampurias, on the southern slope of the mountains, 
and LX. Comitatxxs Urgellensis (Urgel), in the deep valley 
of Andorra. 

• 245. With the accession of the third race — the Capetians 
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or Oapetingians — ^in 987, the history of the Franks is at an 
end, and that of the French begins. The GrermaniQ elements 
in the former have been entirely absorbed in the Eomanic lan- 
guage, character, and habits of the latter. Yet the Aqnita- 
nians, south of the Loire, and the Burgundians on the Rhone, 
still preserve their distinct nationalities. Burgundy had al- 
ready, a century ago (888), formed an independent kingdom — 
and the feudal bonds by which Aquitaine is still attached to 
France are so slight, that when Hugh Capet, in 990, with his 
feudal army advanced upon Tours on the Loire, then besieged 
by Count Aldebert of P^rigueux, and sending his heralds, 
asked the Aquitanian, " Who made thee count ? " — ^he received 
the proud answer : " Who made thee king ? " ''^ Thus we 
find France at the <3lose of the 10th century ruled by sixty 
almost independent princes, and a still greater number of pow- 
erful prelates, who considered Duke Hugh Capet of Paris their 
chosen king, only as a primus inter pares, yet we shall soon, 
in our next historical picture, at the close of the subsequent 
century, discover with what prudence and perseverance the 
Capetian kings have employed their household power for the 
extension of their territory and the consolidation of their he- 
reditary dynasty on the throne of France. 

IX. — Kingdom of Burgundy (Akelate). 

246. Origin, Extent, and Principal Cities. — During 
the disturbances which followed in France on the death of 
Louis the Stammerer (son of Charles the Bald), in 879, the 
intelligent and active Duke Boson, his brother-in-law and gov- 
ernor in Burgundy, was unanimously elected king by the 
Burgundian diet at Montaille, and took the crown at Lyons. 
The young kingdom — Regnum Burgundies — comprised at 
that time a portion of the French duchy of Burgundy (Chalon 

'• See the important work of Angnstin Thierry: Lettres Bur l^EOs- 
toire de France. Lettre XII., pag« 220, of the Bruxellee edition. 
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and Mdcon), the Franche-Gomi6, Yienne and Lyons, the 
soniheast part of Langnedoo west of the Khone and the Pro- 
Tence. Arelate (Aries) hecame the capital, and gave it the 
name Regnum Arelate, Burgundy was recognized by King 
Charles the Simple of France as an independent state, but after 
the death of King Boson, in 887, Count Budolphus, his gov- 
ernor of the provinces beyond Mount Jura, in High Burgundy 
(Switzerland), rebelled against his son and successor, Louis, 
and established another kingdom in Wallis and Savoy. Bur- 
gundy was thus split in two— Burgundia Transjurana and 
Cisjurana (219) — ^which, however, after different revolutions, 
were united again under Rudolphus II., in 933. But being at- 
tacked by France, Budolphus III. transmitted the succession of 
his crown to the Emperor Henry II, of Germany ; the imperial 
forces took possession of the county in 1032, and then Bur- 
gundy remained in feudal relations to Germany for two and a 
half centuries. Charles lY. is the last emperor who was 
crowned king of Arelate in 1364, and proudly called Mar- 
seilles and Toulon his Chrman ports. Yet the whole was a 
mere ceremony. Provence had long ago been united to Ara- 
gon (1 166), and to France (1245), and the latter power succes* 
sively incorporated the small, almost independent states into 
which the Arelate kingdom, in the course of time, had become 
divided. 

The Burgundian kings were elective, and entirely dependent 
on the nobility and clergy ; their revenues were insignificant, 
and they could only secure their equivocal position by enrich- 
ing the church, and distributing their royal domains among 
counts and cavaliers. The kingdom of Burgundy extended 
from the Sa6ne and the Bhone on the west, to the Alps on the 
east, and from Basle on the Bhine to the Mediterranean. It 
was divided into High Burgitndy or Transjubane Burgundy 
— comprising Western Staitzerland, the Aargau, Uechtland^ 
VcUais^ le Pays-de- Vaud and the county of Geneva^ together 
with the Franche Comte, and part of the Dtichy of Burgundy 
— and Arelate or Cisjuranb Burgundy, with Sapaudia 
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(Savoy), Comitatus Lugdunensis, and Provence. Ltons was 
ceded in 955 by King Louis IV., as a dower for his daughter, 
who married Conrad, third king of Burgundy, and was for 
some time his capital. Besangon, Geneva, Lausanne, Gre- 
noble, Valence, Avignon, Embrun, ForcaJquier, Aix, and 
Marseille, Vienne (122), was the capital of a county under 
the allegiance of France. The origin of the celebrated house 
of Savoy is from this time. Their oldest possessions were 
on the lakes of Anrvecy and Geneva^ and in the Ijjwer Ydlais^ 
firom Saint Maurice to the castle of ChUlon, situate on the lake. 
Afterward Count Odo married Adelaide, heiress of the mar- 
quisate of Ipo&edia (Ivrea). From these parents Amadeus 
inherited, together with Savoy, the valley of Aosta, the plain 
of PiE-Di-MoNTE (Piedmont), and a number of fortresses 
reaching to the Mediterranean. 

X. The Romano-Germanic Empire. 

247. Frontiers, Extent, Change op Dtnasty anp 
Constitution.— The entire eastern moiety of the Carlovingian 
empire, with Lotharingia, Bohemia, Moravia, the eastern 
nlarches on the Danube, the Sclavonian states east of the Elbe, 
the duchy of Poland, and the kingdom of Italy, was, during 
the memorable reign of Otho the Great (936-973), formed 
into die Bomano-Germanic Empire, which, on account of the 
possession of Bome, the imperial capital of the west, received 
the proud name of the Sacred Roman Entire of the German 
Nation — {da^ heilige Rwnische Reich DeiUschen Volkes,) 
During the middle ages it preserved its preponderating influ- 
ence on the political relations of Europe ; and it was considered 
as the principal empire in the world, a rank which, however, 
was disputed by the Byzantine emperors of the east. It oc- 
cupied the whole central part of Europe, from the banks of 
the Scheldt, and ihe Mouse, and from the Alps and the Medi- 
terranean on the west, to the Vistula, and even far beyond 
that river, to the Bug, the Carpathian mountains, and the 
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Adriatic on the east. On the north, Germany extended from 
the Schley, near the Dannevirke (190), north of the Eider, to 
the Gulf of Tarentum and the Tuscan Sea in the south. After 
the battle of Fontenay and the treaty of Verdun, in 843 (162), 
the nations had broken the chains which linked them to the 
unwieldy Carlovingian Empire. The west Franks had become 
Frenchmen — Franqais; die east Franks, Germans — Deutsche; 
whose five leading tribes, the Saxons, Thuringians, Franko- 
nians, Suabians, and Bavarians, at once appear in their dis- 
tinct national development^ and with the extinction of the 
German branch of the Oarlovingian dynasty in 911, the his- 
tory of the German Nation begins. Charlemagne had con- 
centrated the whole government of the different German tribes 
under his powerful rule, by l^e abolition of the ducal dignity, 
and the strict dependency of his imperial officers, the counts 
of the^a^ {gaugrafen), and the envoys, {missi dominicijy who 
controlled them (170). But after his death, the invasion of 
the frontiers was begun by Danes, Hungarians, Sclavi and Sara- 
cens ; his weak successors were unable, like the great emperor 
himself, to fly from one end of the empire to another, to repel 
the enemy j they therefore placed border counts — margraves 
— ^with ducal powers, at the head of the armies : soon the ju- 
risdiction of the provinces passed into their hands too ; and 
during the reign of the last Carlovingians, towards the close 
of the ninth century, we find that these warriors reappear aa 
dukes of Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Souabia, and 
Lorraine. They were not yet, it is true, regarded as lords of 
their people and lands, but as ministers and representatives of 
their king, in whose name they regulated, in peace the affairs 
of justice and order, and in war, led the army of their tribe to 
battle. But soon becoming large landed proprietors, and be- 
ing no longer under the surveillance of the royal envoys, the 
dukes took advantage of the weakness of the kings. By de- 
grees they arrogated to themselves an increase of power, and 
brought the lesser vassals under their dominion ; — ^nay, they 
even gradually made their dignity, granted them only as im- 
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perial crown ofELcers, hereditary in their families, as well as 
the revenues of the crown lands, which they had only received 
as the reward for their service. Like the great dukes, the in- 
ferior imperial officers, the counts, palatines, margraves, and 
others, established themselves more and more firmly in their 
dignities, and the estates attached to their jurisdictions. The 
whole anci^it division of districts — gauen — and the principles 
on which they were founded, fell gradually into decay, and 
the lands became seigneurial territories. The spiritual lords, 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, were like the temporal lords, 
members and vassals of the empire, and like them, they aug- 
mented their secular power and possessions by means of mili- 
tary tenures; and thus all these dignitaries became in the 
course of the tenth century, from mere deputies of royal au- 
thority, independent princes of the Germim nation. The an- 
dent military organization of Charlemagne, was the arriere- 
ban — heer-ban — ^the gathering of the freemen, who, with 
shield and lance followed the emperor on his expeditions for 
the short term of six months. But in the succeeding wars 
with the Hungarians and Poles, victory could only be secured 
by a skilful and daring cavalry. Knights' service on horse^ 
back, in full armor, was therefore required from the nobility 
and their vassals ; the chivalrous spirit of the age prompted 
the larger proprietor to take his estate as a fief of the nobility, 
and become their liegeman. Thus arose the Ritterschaft — 
the order of the knights — ^while the common freeman being 
exempted from his military duty in the arri^e-ban, and for- 
bidden the use of sword and lance, was oppressed with contri- 
butions and taxes, and sunk back into the despised condition 
of the peasant and the serf. In the wild times of the^^ law, 
the poorer class of freemen called lids^^eute — ^gave them- 
selves up, both in body and possessions, to the guardianship 
of the church, or as tenants to the nobles, and thus they and 
their descendants became bound to the soil, and the property 
of their lord. The rude manners of the Germans were how* 
ever softened by the early dawn of chivalry. Arms, and the 
10 
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ohase remained their &Torite ocenpations ; the sword and the 
falcon their best treasures. Tournaments and jousts were in- 
troduced by Henry the Fowler, to exercise his German knight- 
hood for the equestrian warfare against the Hungarians. The 
hunting fdtes of the Qerman nobility were superb, and in- 
cluded among the highest festiTities of life. Ladies, from 
gorgeously ornamented tents, beheld the animated scenes of 
the chase. In the CTening, they feasted under tents in the 
forest, and the joyial eompany, with their suites, returned by 
torchlight, amidst the music of the hunting horns. Large 
tracts of land were left waste for the sake of the chaiSe, and 
kbgs and nobles preferred on this account the residence in 
their castles, and despised the quiet dwelling in cities. We 
have spoken of the flourishing cities on the Ehine (71, 163); 
in the interior of Germany the rise of fortified towns com- 
menced during the Hungarian wars, in the beginning of the 
tenth century. In order to protect the open country against 
the desolating incursions of the Hungarian hordes, Henry the 
Fowler built a number of castles, or burghSj to serve as 
places of refuge for the inhabitants of the environs. Merse- 
burg, Meissen, Dresden, Nordhausen, Quedlingburg, and 
many other fortified cities and castles in Saxony and Thurin- 
gia, arose at this time. The citizens — burghers — ^were en- 
dowed with privileges; they formed free municipalities, ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the bishops or secular nobility, 
and became the safeguards of social and political liberty in 
Germany. After the extinction of the German branch of the 
Oarlovingian dynasty, with Louis the Child, in 911, Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, was chosen king. Though he found great 
opposition among the unruly dukes of the different German 
principalities, he bravely defended the country against the Hun- 
garians, secured the possession of Lorraine beyond the Rhine, 
and on his death, in 919, proposed Henry, duke of Saxony, 
as the most worthy chief to succeed him on the throne. The 
%%^.m hpii|3§ then followed, from 919 to 1024, under Henry I. 
(the Fowler), the th^ee Qthos? t^ H&oxy II., one of the most 
j^rilliant periods in German history. 
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248. Divisions and Principal Cities. — The Bomano- 
G-ermanic empire, though apparently sd vast in extent, was in 
reality not very powerful, because composed of many scat- 
tered nations — Germans, Sclayonians, and Italians, who dif- 
ered from one another in origin, manners, language, and 
laws, and were governed by turbulent dukes and arrogant pre- 
lates, who were continually in arms against the emperors. We 
shall here give a short description of the nine great subdivi- 
sions of the empire during the reign of Otho the Great. 

I. The kingdom of Lotharinoia or Lorraine^ on the north- 
west, between the Scheldt, the Mouse, and the Bhine, formed 
a portion of (Germany ; but its position on the frontiers of 
France made it easy for the nobles to maintain a state of al- 
most entire independence, which continued until the conquest 
of Otho the Great in 959. Lorraine was then divided into two 
dukedoms: Ducatus Lotherinoi^ Inferioris — Riptmria — 
or lower Lorraine, on the Meuse (Maas) and the sea-coast, and 
Ducatus Lotherinoi^ Superioris — Mosellana — or upper 
Lorraine, on the Moselle, and extending eastward to the moun- 
tain range of the Vosges. The two duchies were divided by 
the celebrated forest of the Ardennes or Silva Arduenna ; 
and the political separation by Otho dissolved the alliance 
of their nobility, thus securing these important provinces to the 
empire. Aquje or Aixla- ChapeUcy where Charlemagne died 
in 814, and Otho I. was crowned in 936 with great solem- 
nity, continued to be considered as the capital of the em- 
pire. Cologne^ the archiepiscopal seat of Bruno, the emperor's 'C"4^ ) 
brotiier. Leuva (Louvain), on the TUia (Dyle), where the 
Normans, during their devastating incursions, had erected a 
fcfftified camp, but were totally defeated by the valiant King 
Amulf in 889. Those invincible Danes, who never had been 
known to fly before an enemy, were here borne down by the 
edge of the sword ; their camp and fleet with immense booty 
were taken, and the joyful event spread like wildfire through- 
out all Germany. Mettis (Metz), on the Moselle, was the ca- 
pital of upper Lorraine. TuUum (Toul)^ yiro4onum (Ver- 
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dmn), Confluentes (Goblentz), on the Khine, and TVeviris 
(Treves), on the Moselle, were flourishing cities. Lvcelik- 
EURO or JAizilinburch (Luxemburg), a strong fortress on the 
Alsuntia (Alzette), was ceded by the monks of Treves to 
Ooont Sigfried, who was the first of the powerfdl Counts of 
Luxemburg, that later mounted the imperial throne of Ger- 
many. 

II. DucATUs Fresije (Holland and Friesland) extended 
from the north of the Weser along the shore to the Scheldt. 
The Counts of Haltlandta possessed the low coast-land of mo- 
dem Holland. Ultrajectum (Utrecht) and Daventre (Der- 
venter) were the principal towns. 

249. III. DuoATUS Saxonije, on the east of Friesland, 
was, in the tenth century, the most powerful and important 
state of Oermany. The unruly, heathen Saxons, whom 
Charlemagne had converted to Christianity and civilization 
by the sword, had in the course of the ninth century, be- 
come the bravest and most cultivated people in Oermany, who, 
under the native chiefs. King Henry the Fowler, and his great 
son, Otho I. of Saxony, delivered Germany from the insupport- 
able yoke of the Hungarians, and united the imperial crown of 
Italy to that of the mother country. The duchy extended from 
Friesland to the Oder, and north from Schleswig to the Thu- 
ringian mountain ridge on the south. All the lands eastward 
of the Elbe were conquests from the Sclavonian tribes of the 
Yiltzes, Sorabi, and Daleminzii, on the Limes Sorabicus^ which 
now became the Ostmark or eastern frontier, strongly protect* 
ed by castles and border-settlers. Osndbrugge (Osnabruck), 
Padarabrunna (Paderbom), Munster^ Goslar^ Hildesheim, 
all cities with cathedral churches. Magadeburg (Magdeburg), 
on the Elbe, became an archbishopric under Otho. Quidilin- 
gaburg (Quedlinburg), built by Henry I. The remains of the 
great king lie buried in the Church of Saint Peter. Memleben, 
where he died on the 2d of July, 936. Mersdfurg, where he 
gained the celebrated victory over the Hungarians, in whose 
camp thousands of German prisoners, women and children, were 
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liberated from the most terrible fate, and Germany secured against 
the yearly invasions of those barbarians. This memorable battle 
took place in 933. Near Goslar^ at the base of the HartesBerg 
(Mount Hartz), the richest silver mines in Europe were disco- 
vered during the reign of Otho, and worked to the great prospe- 
rity of Saxony. Hammaburgum (Hamburg), on the Elbe, and 
Brema (Bremen), on the Weser, both archbishoprics, which 
sent their missionaries into the north for the conversion of the 
heathen Scandinavians. Marca Sliastvyk was the border dis- 
trict beyond the Eider, which Henry I. established as a bul- 
wark against the incursions of the Danes from beyond their 
fortified lines — the Danevirke — ^between the frith of the Schlei 
and the North Eider (222 ). Thuringia, in the south, was 
during this period united with the duchy of Saxony. 

IV. DucATus Franconle consisted of the ancient Frankish 
lands on the central Ehine, Hassia, the country west of the 
Tharinger-wald, and extended east to Bohemia ; it was divided 
into Franda RhenensiSy on both sides of that river, and 
Feanda OrientaliSy at the foot of the Fichtel-gebirge, on the 
upper Mayn. In Franconia the ducal title appeared later, be- 
cause the country, as long as the kings continued of the 
Carlovingian family, was considered as king^s land ; it was, 
however, administered by powerful counts ; and the celebrated 
families of the Babenbergers in eastern Franconia, and the Con- 
radinians at Worms on the Rhine, divided the power, until 
they broke out into a deadly dispute and fight, in which the 
Babenbergers were completely defeated. Count Conrad soon 
afterwards in 911 mounted the throne as Conrad I., and pos- 
sessed the duchy with full ducal power ; and his brother and 
successor, Eberhard, obtained the ducal dignity from Henry 1. 
of Saxony. Large ecclesiastic territories included in Fran- 
conia, were the following : The archbishopric of Mainz, the 
bishoprics of Wiirtzburg, Bamberg, Worms, Spire, and the 
wealthy and powerful abbeys of Fulda and Lorch. Tribur, 
on the Ehine, celebrated for the frequent diets of the empire 
held there. Magontia — Mainz — (Mayence), on the junction 
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of the Mayn and the Bhine. Francxmow/rt (Frankfort), on 
the Mayn. Wircihurg (WQrtzburg), on the upper Mayn. Bcu- 
henberg (Bamberg), on the Begnite. 

250. V. DucATUs Alemannub (Souabia), south of Fran- 
conia, embraced the present Baden, Wflrtemberg, and eastern 
Switzerland, the Aargau, Zuricgau, and Thurgau. In Souabia, 
where the defence of the frontiers was not so necessary, the 
ducal dignity was but gradually acquired through the power of 
the imperial envoys (167, 170), and developed itself later. Con- 
rad I. made the brave warrior, Burchard, Duke of Souabia. 
Atigsthy/rg (Augsburg), on the Lech. It was south of this city, 
on the Lech field, where Otho I., with his Germans divided 
into eight squadrons, surrounded and totally defeated the 
Hungarians, thousands of whom found their grave in the river, 
A. D. 955. 

VI. DpcATUS Bavaiu^s, southeast of Souabia, was bordered 
west by the rivers Lech and Ratenria (Begnitz), and east by 
the Bokmer-wald and the river Anisus (Ens) ; north it touched 
the Thuringian mountuns, and south the high chain of the 
Alps. Bavaria was one of the oldest duchies of Germany, and 
we have already seen how her duke, Thassilon, of the ancient 
race of the Agitolfingi, by his alliance with the Avars, excited 
the anger of Charlemagne, and lost his duchy at the diet of 
Ingelheim in 788 (177). Bavaria became then, like the other 
Frankish countries, ruled by imperial counts. But her eastern 
frontiers were so much exposed to the incursions of the Sdavoni- 
ans from Bohemia, and the Hungarians from Pannonia, that 
the ducal dignity was restored as early as 901, and her frontiers 
were even extended by placing the Whole duchy of Carinthia 
(Kaimthen), and the Marca Orientalis (Qsterichi or modem 
Austria), under the control and protection of the Duke of Ba- 
varia. Batisbona — Reganesburg (now Begensburg), Fazza- 
wa (Passau), and Anisipurg (Ens), on the Danube. Salzburg^ 
in the beautiful plain on the Salza, was, by Charlemagne, 
erected into an archbishopric over all Bavaria. 

YII. DucATiJS BoHEMiiE, uorthcast of Bavaria, comprised 
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the eastern frontier province of Moravia, and extended to the 
Carpathian mountains. The Bohemians were Sdavonians be- 
longing to the tribe of the Czekho-Slovaks (107), who, in the 
times of Charlemagne, voluntarily recognized the supremacy 
of the Franks, and remained henceforth united to the Germanic 
Empire. German missionaries spread the light of Christianity 
among the Czekhs, and in the year 972 an archbishopric was 
erected in Prague, which exerted its beneficial influence over 
the eastern provinces of the empire. Fraga (Prague), the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, on a magnificent site on the Moldau, became 
soon a populous and thriving city. Olomiic (OlmQtz), in Mo^ 
ravia, was the strong border fortress against the Hungarians. 
VIII. DuoATUS PoLONUE, uorth of Bohemia, stood only in 
more distant feudal relations to Germany. The Ljaschs or Po- 
lani (107), the present brave and cruelly down-trodden Poles, 
formed early a large number of small principalities on the 
extensive and fertile plains of the Vistula and the Oder. 
The Masuri, Wislant% Widunzani, and other iQcechish 
tribes, terminated their internal feuds in the year 842, and 
chose a virtuous freeholder by the name of Piast for their duke. 
During the reign of his descendants, the Fiasts, Christianity 
was introduced into Poland by Greek missionaries from Con- 
stantinople. Ihike Mieczislav dismissed his seven heathen 
wives, was converted, baptized, and married the Bohemian 
princess, Doinbrowka ; many nobles followed the example of 
their duke ; and the erection of the episcopal see of Posen in 
970 soon gained the victory against the Greeks, and brought 
Poland back to the allegiance of the Boman Pontiff. At that 
time Otho I., at the head of his feudal army, appeared on the 
Vistula, and the timid Mieczislav did homage to the £mperor, 
paid yearly tribute, and followed the imperial banner with his 
Polish cavalry. Yet the Poles were too powerful and too 
warlike a people to remain under the yoke of the haughty Ger- 
man border-counts, and already the son of Mieczislav, Boles- 
lav the Brave (Chrobry), restored, in 1 000, the independence 
of his country, and took the royal crown. The Poles were a 
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handsome, actiye, sincere, and valiant people. The fiurmers — ' 
ktnetons — served on foot with lance and shield ; the richer pro- 
prietors — szlachzie — ^appeared on horseback in full armor, and 
formed the strength of the feudal army of Poland — -posj^olite 
ruscenie. Otho and his German knights were astonished at the 
immense wealth and abundance they discovered all oyer the 
country ; and learned that the commerce between the Baltic, 
the Black Sea and Constantinople, at that time passed mostly 
on the commercial roads through Poland, who protected the 
merchants and contributed her own active part in the general 
traffic by her grains, furs, cattle, and excellent horses. The 
government was still patriarchal ; and the life of kings and 
cavaliers divided between agricultural pursuits, the chase of 
the urus and bear, or equestrian forays against the Bussians. 
LnsACiA (Lausits), on the Elbe, and the duchies of Silesia 
and PoMERANiA were provinces of Poland. Wraslaw (Bres- 
lau), on the Oder ; Crakotc on the Vistula ; Posen, Flotzkj 
and Gniesno (Onesen), were the principal cities. Otho III. 
established an archbishopric in the latter city in the year 
1000. 

251. IX. Begnttm Italls. — Charlemagne was crowned 
Boman Emperor on Christmas Day, in St. Peter's, in the year 
800, and he governed Italy, with his other vast states, forty 
years establishing the reign of the laws and a flourishing civili- 
zation. Eight kings of the Carlovingian dynasty ruled in Italy ; 
but when Charles-le-Gros was deposed in 888, Italian or Bur- 
gundian princes disputed for seventy years the crown of Italy 
and the imperial title. Powerful feudatories arose on the 
downfall of the royal authority. These were the dukes of 
Spoleto and Tuscany, the marquises (margraves) of Ivrea, Susa, 
and Friuli. The great Lombard duchy of Benevento, which 
had only rendered feudal homage to Charlemagne, and com- 
prised more than half the present kingdom of Naples, had now 
fallen into decay, and split into the small principalities of Ca- 
pua, Salerno, and Oaeta. Berengar, the marquis of Friuli, 
reigned for thirty-six years, but with continually disputed pre- 
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tensions. The calamities of Italy were then aggrarated by 
foreign inyasions. The Hungarians pouring in through the de- 
files of the Julian Alps, devastated Lombardy^ the Saracens, 
then masters of Sicily (from 826), infested the southern coasts 
and settled on Mount Gargano, at Lucera in the Apulian 
plain, and on the Gulf of Tarento. Plunged in an abyss from 
which her wrangling native princes could not save her, Italy 
sought her salvation in the sword of the Saxon Otho the Great. 
It is 1^ well-known fact that it was the tears of a beautiful 
woman, Adelheid of Burgundy, then besieged in the castle of 
Canossa, on Mount Apennine, by the revengeful Berengar, 
which determined the chivalrous German king to cross the 
Alps in 951, to win his lovely bride and the imperial crown of 
Italy ; an event of the utmost importance, because it henceforth 
drew the almost entire attention of the German kings to the 
affairs of Italy, and hindered them from consolidating their 
power in their native country. The German army found no 
opposition south of the Alps. Berengar II., the sovereign of 
Italy, submitted, and when he later attempted to raise the 
banner of independence again, Otho descended from the Alps 
a second time, deposed the Italian prince, and received the 
imperial crown at the hands of Pope John XII., in 961, in 
Bome, and the iron crown of Lombardy the following year in 
Milan. The greater part of Italy recognized the German su- 
premacy ; only the Greeks sustained themselves in the south. 
Otho sent the bishop Luitprand to Constantinople, to obtain the 
cession of the Greek territories from the Emperor Nicephorus ; 
and when the embassy proved unsuccessful, he entered in 969 
the Greek provinces sword in hand. But a revolution at the 
imperial court of Constantinople restored the friendly relations 
between the two empires. The Greek princess, Theophania, 
gave her hand to young Prince Otho, the successor of his 
father, Otho I., who died immediately after his return to Ger- 
many in 973. 

252. Division and Cities of Italy in 973. — In the 
north, the marquisate.of MilaUy between the Alps, the upper 
10* 
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Padtis, the Apemiines, and ike lake of Oarda, with the arehi- 
episoopal see of Mediolamim, a large number of counties and 
flourishing cities, who began already, under the protection of 
the German king, to augment their privileges and immimities, 
and to give a republican form to their municipal government. 
On the west of Milan lay the marquisates of Ivrea, Stisa^ 
Montferrate and Savana; and on the east, the county of 
TriderUum (Trent), in the Alps ; the march of Verona^ and the 
county of Forum Julii (Friuli), with the Istrian peninsula. Ve- 
rona and Friuli were by the emperor united with the duchy of 
Bavaria, in order that the German feudatories might keep the 
passes of the Alps open for the passage of the imperial armies. 
In central Italy, we find the wealthy and powerful counts or 
marquises of Tuscia, or 7\i$canyj extending from the march 
of Yerona, across the Padus by Ibrrara and Modena^ through 
Tuscany, to the frontiers of the Papal States. This vast and 
rich territory became, a century later, the celebrated patri- 
mony of Countess Mathildis, and the cause of the violent 
feuds between the Emperor and Pope. Fiorentia (Florence), 
the seat of a count, was yet a small town on the Amo. Pisaj 
flourishing by her commerce ; Sena (Siena) ; Canossa, on the 
northern slope of Mount Apennine, the strong and celebrated 
fortress, where Adelheid, the Burgundian princess, sought re- 
fuge against king Berengar, and was rescued by Otho the 
Great Garda, on the lake of the same name, another castle, 
where Berengar, with great cruelty, had kept the lovely woman 
a prisoner, until she most ingeniously, with the assistance of a 
clergyman, escaped in diisrgnise, and threw herself into Canossa. 
The Patbihonium Sanoti Petri, embraced besides the imme- 
diate environs of Rome (Latium, Sabini, and Campania,) 
Southern Tuscany, as far as the river Umbrone, the duchy of 
SpoletOj Perugia, and a part of the ancient Exarchate on the 
coast of the Adriatic. Rome had still preserved her munici- 
pal government, with all the august but idle titles of anti- 
quity. She extended at that time already beyond the Tiber, 
Pope Leo lY. having, in 849, built and fortified the Cuuitat 
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Leonina^ around the cal^edral of Saint Peter on the Yatican 
Hill, in order to protect the sanctuary of the apostle against 
the piratical expeditions of the Saracens.^* Daring the tenth 
century the august capital of the world became the prey to the 
most Tiolent dissensions between the contending nobles of 
Spoleto and Tusculum. The papal chair was obtained by open 
bribery, by yiolence and assassination, and the meretricious in- 
fluence of the beautiful countess Theodora, and her still more 
dangerous da\ighter Mariuccia, who both swayed pope, pre- 
lates, church and all — ^gave rise to the singular tale about 
a female Pope — ^the Papess Joan X., about 930 1 Consul 
Crescentius, a noble patriot, attempted to restore the ancient 
Roman republic, but Otho III. descended into Italy, stormed 
the castle of Sant Angelo, and the Roman hero perished as a 
martyr for Italian independence, in 998, How forcibly do 
these remote events remind us of those of our present day ! 
.Rome in her ruins was still the most beauti^ city in the 
western world^ and the young emperor'; in his enthusiasm for 
southern civilization, resolved already to make her again the 
capital of his modem Roman empire, when he, in 1002, fell 
the victim of his attachment to Stephania, the injured widow 
of Crescentius. 

The sword of the German emperors did not reach into 
Southern Italy. The Greeks having united with the Saracens 
from Sicily, defeated Otho II. near Basenteitoy on the gulf of 

^' The many pilgrims from the west and north who visited the shrine 
of the Apostle, had already formed the large and populous suburb of 
the Vatican, and their various habitations were distinguished in the 
language of the times as the scholee or viH of the Lombards, Saxons, or 
Oreeks. This open town was then inclosed within the fortifioations of 
the Castle of Sant Angelo, and called in honor of the enterprising Pope^ 
iiie Zeonine dty. Great ceremonies took place at the inauguration. 
"The walls were besprinkled with holy water; the young community 
was placed under the guardian care of the Apostles and the Angelic 
hosts, that both the old and the new Rome might ever be preserved 
prosperous and impregnable." 
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Tarento, in 982 ; the Crennan army was cut to pieces, and the 
German emperor himself escaped only by half a miracle. In 
the course of time, the Greek cities of Naples, Amalfi, and 
Gaeta, succeeded in the same manner as Venice, in detach- 
ing themselves from the Byzantine empire, and in gradually 
enlarging their dominion. The principalities of Benevento, 
Capua, and Salerno, were then the onjy remains of the king- 
dom of the Lombards. Apulia and Calabria, the last posses- 
sions of the Byzantine emperors in Italy, were governed by cata- 
pans, or vice-regents, who were continually engaged in hostili- 
ties with the Italian princes and republics, and the Saracenic 
emirs of Sicily, until the appearance of Kobert Guiscard and 
his Norman warriors, in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
at once changed all the political relations of that terrestrial 
paradise. 

It is in the times of the Saxon emperors — ^961-1024 
— ^that we discover the first formation and early development 
of the celebrated Italian Eepubligs, which later perform so 
brilliant a part in the History of the Middle Ages. The cities 
of Italy, like those of Germany (245, 216) sought security 
behind their walls, against the incursions of the Magyars and 
Saracens ; their power increased rapidly ; the oppressed from 
all parts found in them a refuge from their tyrants. These 
exiles carried with them their industry and their arms, to pro- 
tect tibe hospitable community that received them : thus every 
village became a fortress, and vied with its neighbor in efforts 
to augment the means for its defence. The dukes, marquises, 
counts, and prelates, who considered these cities as their pro- 
perty, and the citizens as their vassals, soon perceived that 
they had already broken their chains. The nobles then left 
their residences in the towns, which had become disagreeable 
to them, and retired to their castles. But they became sensi- 
ble that to defend these castles they had need of men devoted 
to them; that* notwithstanding the advantage which their 
heavy armor gave them when fighting on horseback, they were 
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the minority, and they hastened to enfranchise the rural popu- 
lation, to giye them arms, and to gain their affections, by granting 
them protection and lands. The effect of this change of system 
was rapid, and soon produced in Northern Italy a new state of 
society : the Lombard free towns, and the landed nobility, who, 
in pursuing their opposite interests, sided, the former with the 
Italian pope, and the latter with the German emperor, and 
reappear two centuries later, in the protracted struggle of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

During the period of the Saxon and Franconian dynasties 
(973-1039) it became the custom for the German kings, at 
the head of their feudal armies, to undertake a visit or cam- 
paign into Italy {der Rdmer-zug)^ to take the imperial crown at 
Rome, and call together the states of Lombardy at Eoncaglia, 
on the banks of the Po, near Flacentia. There the emperors re- 
ceived the homage from their Italian feudatories, had their laws 
for their Italian government promulgated, and their treasury 
filled with Italian gold pieces. But the diets or placita of Ron- 
caglia became in the course of time a mere formality : after a 
stay of some months, occupied with tournaments and festivals, 
the Germans recrossed the mountains ; the Italian nobles retired 
to their castles, the prelates and magistrates to their cities. 
These acknowledging no authority superior to their oyni, and 
being left to themselves, must necessarily come into collision — 
a collision occasioning a continual petty warfare between the pre- 
lates, supported by the cities on the one side, and the nobles aided 
by their vassals on the other. Italy remained in this state 
until 1039, when Oonrad the Salic put an end to these troubles 
by that constitution, which became the basis of the feudal law 
during the following century. By this the inheritance of the 
fiefs was protected from the caprices of the lords, and of the 
crown ; the heer-ban of the seven banners, who were to follow 
the emperor, was instituted on less oppressive conditions; the 
remaining slaves of the land were set free ; and Italy began to 
enjoy a comparative tranquillity until it was involved in the 
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great contest about the iiiTestitares between Qregorj YII 
and HeQry IV. towards the close of the century. 

XI, — Kingdom of the Hungaruns. 

253. Their Origin and Conquests. — The great empire 
of the Avars (149) had been dissolved partly by the defeats 
they suffered from the Franks under Charlemagne in 799-803, 
and partly by the invasion of the Bulgarians, who occu- 
pied their seats in Pannonia, when, about the year 855, 
another barbarous nation from the distant east, the Ugri, Hun- 
gri, or, as they called themselves, Magyars, made their appear- 
ance on the Carpathian mountains. They were originally an 
eastern Finnish tribe, whose home was Ugria on Mount 
Oural,"' During the great migration of the Tartaric Sclavo- 
nian nations in the fifth century, they followed their neighbors, 
the Bulgarians, on their march southward. For a length of time, 
they remained on the lower Yolga and the Caspian Sea, but 
having been dislodged by the Petcheneges, and defeated by 
the Bussians under Buric, in their attempt to ascend that 
river, they were obliged to turn westward." Their wild hordes 
of cavalry, followed by trains of carts with their families, 
crossed the Dniester and Dnieper, anA spreading through the 
open plains of Dacia, they united there with the relics of the 
vanquished Avars. Thus strengthened in number, and led on 
by their new allies, they penetrated through the defiles of the 
Carpathian mountains, fell suddenly upon the newly settled 
Bulgarians, whom they forced quickly to recross the Danube 

" UgriOf in the Selayonic language, Bignifies fallow land, untilled 
soil, steppe, or prairie; thus the nomadic inhabitants on Mount Onnd 
were oalled Uhori, Ugri, Ungri, or Hungri, and by themonkiflh writers 
of the time, Hungari, that is, nomades, or vagrajnts, 

^B Constantine Porphyrogenitns gives some interesting details on the 
first settlement of the Hungarians in Ayaria (Pannonia), but he knows 
them only by the name of Turks, and calls their country Turkey. — I>e 
Adminittrando Imperia, cap. 88. 
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and adT%nced westward, occupjing all the coimtry between the 
mountains and the Theiss. There, on the plains between that 
river and the Maros, were seen the filthy camps of nearly a 
million of unknown barbarians. The ancient Magyars, like 
the Huns, whom they resembled in ferocity, were divided into 
divisions or swarms, each consisting of thirty thousand horse- 
men, commanded by VoivpdSy who had elected the brave and 
experienced Arpad as tiieir great Chan or commander-in-chief. 
The Hunga,rians, though Finns by descent, were a hand- 
some race, possessed of excellent qualities ; but their first ap- 
pearance in Europe inspired a terror and disgust hardly less 
than that of the Huns themselves. They were a nomadic peo- 
ple ; they fed on horseflesh ; they were covered with skins of 
wild animals, though they wore heavy armor made of iron from 
the mines of Mount Oural. Like the Tartars, they adorned their 
long lances with streamers or flags of brilliant colors, which, when 
whirled in the air, and accompanied by their piercing yells, spread 
panic and dismay among the German cavalry who were daring 
enough to oppose their progress. Yet their most terrible weapons 
were bows and arrows. They fought only on horseback. Their 
rapidity, impetuosity, and cruelty, rendered them irresistible, 
and almost incredible were the devastation, bloodshed, and mis- 
ery which this nation for one entire century, from 856 to 
955, brought over every part of central and southern Europe. 
The nobler qualities of the Magyar character have developed 
themselves later, alter their conversion to Christianity in a. d. 
1000. Yet even in their heathen daxkness, they were not entire^ 
ly devoid of principles of justice and faith in their plighted word. 
They possessed remarkable talentsfor mechanics j manufacturing, 
and arts ; agriculture soon began to flourish on the fertile plains of 
the Theiss and the Panube, and they distinguished themselves in 
diflerent directions from all the other Turkish tribes of the east. 
The warlike disposition and natural ferocity of the Magyars 
never \e£t them in after times, but they served most happily to 
make that nation a bulwark for Germany and Europe on the 
walls of Belgrade against the Ottoman Turks. 
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Suddenly arrinng in Avarift — by themselres called Magyar 
Orszag^ihA present Hungary — ^they immediately subdued the 
Bulgarian and Sclayonian tribes. On tbe banks of the Theiss 
they made a halt, no doubt afraid of invading the civilized 
Oarlovingian empire beyond that river. Here, to their as- 
tonishment, embassies from the Greek emperor in Constanti- 
nople, requested their aid against the Bulgarians south of 
the Danube. Nay, envoys from the German emperor himself, 
and from his rebellious border-counts, the Moravian mar- 
graves, implored their assistance the one against the other. 
Terrible was the responsibility of the Oarlovingian emperor 
Amulf, in calling in the Hungarians ; they came ; they spread 
devastation, not only in Moravia, where they exterminated 
the inhabitants, but they hurried south through the defiles 
of the Alps, and defeated the Italian counts on the plains of 
Lombardy. Returning again through Bavaria, the burn- 
ing villages along the Ehine, and in the heart of Lorraine 
beyond that river, proclaimed in flaming characters the degra- 
dation of Germany. It was not until the reign of the brave 
1^1 Henry I. of Saxony, in 93^, that the Magyars were checked 
f in the terrible battle at Merseburg, and their army at last de- 
feated and destroyed in so thorough a manner by the great 
Otho, on the Lech-field in 955, that the seven fugi- 
tives who returned to Hungary to tell the woful tale, 
caused the Magyars to relinquish their inhuman warfare, and 
never again to invade Germany. The thousands of men, 
women, and children taken prisoners by them, contributed 
much to their civilization ; Ohristianity advanced it still fiirther ; 
and here it was again a woman — ^the celebrated Hungarian Prin- 
cess Sarolta, who wielded her sword and mounted her steed 
as boldly as the best Magyar — ^that was converted and per- 
suaded her yielding husband. King Geisa, in 973, to be bap- 
tised in the Christian faith. Emg Stephen I. (997-1038) ef- 
fected — after great opposition however — ^the general introduo- 
tion of Ohristianity among those barbarians. STaiGONinx 
(Gran), on the Danube, became the arohiepiscopal see for the 
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ten dioceses ^hich were established. The Latin language was 
adopted by the king and nobility, and a regular goyemment 
soon effected a change in the manners and character of the 
Magyars. The kingdom became then divided into seventy- 
two comitatus or counties, and the feudal system, with mili- 
tary tenures, was introduced. The Magyars formed the army ; 
the poor Sclavonian subjects were treated like serfs, and kept 
in degrading subjection. The Magyars occupied the whole of 
modem Hungary ; on the north they bordered on Poland and 
Moravia, on the west their confines reached the Austrian 
marches ; on the south the Danube separated them from the 
great Bulgarian kingdom, and on the east the Carpathian range 
protected them against the still more terrible Petcheneges, 
then in their most formidable power. The Magyars lived mostly 
in villages, and few cities were founded during this period. 

Buda-Pesth, the ancient Acincum (35, 179), on both banks of 
the Danube, once the site of the camp of Attila and of the 
Avars, became the capital of the Arpadian dynasty of Hungary 
On the plain east of the Danube, the Magyar nobility on horse 
back in complete armor, assembled at their national diet, where 
the laws were sanctioned, and all political questions decided. 
This was the celebrated Field of Rakos. Wissegrao and 
GoMORN were strong fortresses on the Danube. Alba Bealis 
(Weissenburg), on the southwest. Posony, Predburgy Pres- 
burg, on the Austrian frontiers. The Carpathian defiles were 
protected by the Magyar tribe of the Szeklers, that is, border- 
wardens^ who still, to this day, are the fiercest hussars in the 
world. 

XII. Chanate of the Petgheneqes. 

254. Their Territory, Conquests, and Destiluction. — 
The Petcheneges — PcUzinaks, Patzinakitce, or Bitchenak, 
as the Byzantine historians call them, were a Tartaric tribe 
from the steppes between the Yaik and the Volga. Having been 
driven from their home by their eastern neighbors, the Kumani, 
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they, about the middle of the ninth eentnry, fell upon the Mag- 
yars, thenuielyes the subjects of the Chasars, whom they 
yanqoished, and forced to flee westward. The Petcheneges 
pursued them across the Dmester, Dnieper, and Pmth, to the foot 
of the Carpathian mountains. Here they stopped : other tribes 
joined the first, and for more than two centuries this disgusting 
people occupied the whole immense territory from the Don and 
the Donetz all along the shores of the Black Sea, throughout the 
Walachian plains to the Aluta. This territory they divided among 
their eight numerous hordes, which were subdivided into forty 
smaller clans. Four of the Petohenege hordes occupied the pas- 
tore lands on the east of the Dnieper ; the other four on the west.^* 
Their chiefs were hereditary chans, their nobles were called 
hangars. They extended on the north to the waterfalls of the 
Dniester, where they carried on a continual war with the Rus- 
sians ; on the south they crossed the Danube, and devastated every 
part of Macedonia and Thrace ; the Greeks w^e in despair ; 
they attempted to pay them off, but by their glittering Byzants 
excited their thirst for gold still more ; a civil war among the 
Barbarians saved Alexius ; Chan Kegen, a distinguished Petoh- 
enege, fled the country, was converted, and, at the head of the 
Greek army in 1050, he defeated his countrymen, and settled 
part of them at Moglena in Macedonia. Yet other hordes 
still continued their incursions, until in 1122 they were attack- 
ed at the same time by the Kumani and Uzi, their ancient ri- 
vals on the Volga, and by Kalo- Johannes, the great emperor. By 
well concerted manoeuvres, the monsters were entrapped at last ; 

^* Gonstantine PorphyrogenitoB, in his lively descriptioii of their 
country, which he caUs PeUzirutkia, mentions the barbarous names of 
their tribes, such as BtUat-zatpon, Oicun-chopon, Syrukalpet, and Gyla, 
between the Danube and the Don, and defines their frontiers as bor- 
dering westward on the Thirka (Hungarians)^ north on the Slavic tribes 
of the Lenzenii, Derblenians (Drewliani), and JiussianSf and east on 
the Eumani and Uzi in Chazaria, beyond the Atil (Volga), and on the 
Alans still residing in the plains on the Kuban north of Mount Can- 
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there was no help for them ; they were exterminated with the 
edge of the sword, and never appear again in history. The 
Fetcheneges are described as the most beastly and disgnsting 
wretches that ever lived ; they were faithless and perfidious ; 
their avarice was insatiable; their passions brutish; their 
favorite food the raw flesh of cats, rats, foxes, wolves ; they wore 
long hair and beards, and flowing garments, like the Tartars, 
whose language they spoke. The Fetcheneges never quitted 
their steeds ; they formed myriads of cavalry, and were as rapid 
in their charges as the arrows they shot o£f ; no spark of huma- 
nity, no ray of cultivation ever reached them ; their detested 
name appears on every page of the Byzantine historians from 
the eleventh century ; and the German monks, in their chroni- 
cles, never omit, when speaking of them, to add the epithets of 
pessimi Bsidvilissimi, Their villages or hut-built towns, were 
called katai; they had some agriculture on the Danube, and a 
lively trade with Cherson, Theodpsia, and other Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. They sold their cattle to the Bussians, and bar- 
tered their plunder for all sorts of Eastern luxuries, such as 
purple vestments, silken dresses, precious fufs, and aromatics. 
After the dispersion of their hordes, some Fetchenege strag- 
glers were incorporated into the Greek armies of the Gom- 
nenian emperors, in which they rendered good service ; and 
King Zultan of Hungary formed a colony of these monsters on 
his western frontiers, in order to frighten the Germans. 



§ III. SOUTHEBN EUBOFE. 

XIIL The Kingdom of Leon. 

255. Extent and Frincipal Cities. — The kingdom of 
Leon was, in the tenth century, one of the four Christian states 
which had formed themselves in the north of the Spanish penin- 
sula. It occupied the northwestern angle of Spain, and extended 
along the Durius (Duero) eastward to the Fisoorica (Pisuerga), 
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a tributary of that river, and the eastern frontier toward Cas- 
tile. North of the Astnrian ridge the border ran west of 
the Deba to the promontory San Prieto, on the Gulf of Biscay, 
Mare Cantabricum, The southern frontier was very unsettled, 
on account of the continual wars with the Saracens ; the banks 
of the Duero were protected by numerous castles, and the 
Christian knights extended their conquests south to the Mon- 
dego, nay, they reached even the Tagus ; they occupied tem- 
porarily Lissabon, and descended the Djebal Scharrat (Gua- 
darama) to the plain of Medcheliet (Magerita), now Madrid, 
then a small Arabian town ; but they could not get any firm 
footing, and the uncertainty of the occupation caused this re- 
gion to be called extrema Duriiy which is the origin of 
the present appellation of Estremadura. The descendants of 
Pelayo had transferred their capital from Gijon on the sea- 
coast to Oviedo (217). Their small territory extended with 
their yictories, and under the yaliiuit Ordoflo II., the four- 
teenth king of G^thia, Leon became, in 918, the royal resi- 
dence. During this period Gallicia, Asturia, Leon, and Old 
Castile became united ; but the danger of the approaching 
storm roused the Arabs to renewed activity. Al Mansor, the 
vizier of Caliph Hashem II. entered the mountains, in 990, with 
a numerous army ; the city of Leon and even the venerated shrine 
of Santiago de Compostela were burnt to the ground, and the 
Moors planted their crescent-banner on the Asturian coast But 
this effort of the Mohammedans was the last ; they were totally 
routed in the chivalrous battles of Kula'at-Anosor in 998, and 
at Osma in 1001 ; and the subsequent union of the kingdom of 
Leon with the independent county of Castile in 1038, by the 
marriage of Don Fernando of Castile with Dofla Sancha, the 
liister of King Bermudo III. of Leon, secured henceforth the 
frontier line of the Duero. Ovettjm (Oviedo), the ancient 
capital, on a steep hill that rises in the midst of an undulating 
plain between the Ndra and the Nalon. Cangas de Onis, on the 
Cella, stands at a short distance from the Abbey of our Lady 
of Cavadonga, which occupies the site where Pelayo in 712 first 
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planted the standard of independence. Santiago de Compos- 
tela, with its magnificent cathedral, its saints, treasury, pilgri- 
mages, and superstition. Asturica ( Astorga). Braga. Zamora 
on the northern bank of the Duero, where, on the Campi Go- 
thici, north of the city, so many bloody battles were fought be- 
tween Christians and Moslems during the tenth century. 
Carrion^ on the river of the same name, where King Bermudo 
III. fell in battle against his brother-in-law, Don Fernando of 
Castile, in 1037. The ancient Yisigothic institutions were still 
preserved in their antiquated forms, although the frequent 
wars had given extension to the royal authority. The diets 
continued to be assembled in Oviedo ; the habits of the people 
were still austere and warlike, yet a chivalrous character was 
perceptible, which communicated itself to the Saracens on 
the frontiers, and produced the most romantic instances of bril- 
liant valor, tender love, and reli^ous £Euiaticism. 

XIV. County op Castile. 

256. Origin, Extent, and Cities. — Castile is said to 
have been so called from the great number of castles — castUlos 
— ^which were its means of defence against the Moors, and the 
residences of petty princes whom ambition armed against one 
another. Many Goths had retreated into the mountains north 
of the Tagus, where, in the beginning of the tenth century, 
the Counts of Burgos extended their power, and though they, 
for a while, acknowledged the supremacy of the neighboring 
Kings of Leon, they soon after their victories over the Moors, 
declared themselves independent. King OrdoHo II. assassi- 
nated the haughty Count Nuflo Fernandez of Castile, but this 
criminal act produced a revolution among the Castilians, 
who, in 933, maintained their independence. The wars with 
tiie Moors continued ; the Duero became the permanent frontier, 
and in 1038, Castile was united with Leon to the great advan- 
tage of both. Burgos^ a dark, old-fashioned city, abounding 
in convents and sanctuaries ; the cathedral is one of the oldest 
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and most elegant Gothic chnrclies in Spain. Oxima (Oisma) 
and Kuld'at'Anosorj celebrated by victories wMch the Chris- 
tiana' here gained oyer the Moslems. 

XV. Bjnqdom of Navarra. 

257. Origin, Extent, an© Division. — The realm of Na- 
varra or Pampiluna, which comprised Biscaya ( V iscaya), on 
the north, and Aragon on the east, extended along the G-ulf 
of Biscay and the Pyrenees, somewhat south of the sources of 
the Ebro, to those of the river Aragon, a tributary of the former. 
Though the Arabs, at the time of their settlement in Spain, did 
not succeed in subduing the Visigoths in their northwestern 
strongholds of the Asturian mountains, they soon appeared on 
the Ebro, occupied Casaraugusta (Zaragoza), and forcing the 
northeastern defiles of the Pyrenees invaded France, and set- 
tled in Septimania (158). Yet the Saracen tra/w or gover- 
nors, in their rebellions against the Ommiyad emirs of Cor- 
dova, called to their assistance the victorious arms of Peprn- 
le-Bref and Charlemagne, who, as we have seen (184), formed 
the border province of the Spanish marches south of the moun- 
tains. It consisted of the Marca Navarrensis, the Comir 
tatus Jaccensis (Jaca), RipacurcuB (Bibagorza), and Bard- 
nofue (Barcelona), which did not extend south to the valley of 
the Ebro, still in the possession of the Arabs. During the 
disorders which disturbed the Carlovingian empire in the ninth 
century, the border counts in the Pyrenees made themselves 
independent of the French crown. Garsias Arista took, about 
850, the royal title; his successors ruled until the year 1000, 
and in successful wars against the Moors, they extended their 
territory over the greater part of Aragon. S&ncho lll.,€lMai/ory 
an excellent chief, divided his kingdom between his four sons 
in 1 033 ; and we find at that time the following provinces un- 
der the crown of Navarra : 

I. The kingdom of Pampiluna (Pamplona, with Canta- 
BRU (Najara, Bioja), sputh, on the Ebro. Pamplona, on 
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ibe Arga, was the capital. Logrono^ on the Ebro. II. The 
eounty of Aragon on the east, with the strong city of Jaxui 
c<Hamanding the plains. III. Sobrarbe, farther east, under 
the highest pinnacles of the Pyrenees. lY. Bibagorza, with 
the county of Pallars, whicE had been wrested from the French. 
y. TiscAYA (Yascongadas), on the west of Nayarra, divided 
into the three Basque proTinces, Biscaya, Alava, and Ifuscoa, 
(Guipuzcoa). This was the rugged home of the old Cantabri, 
who made such a gallant stand against the Bomans, and pre- 
served their independence until the time of Augustus. Their 
descendants, the Basques, are still distinguished by their ac- 
tivity and bravery, and have found in their unfruitfdl soil the 
palladium of their liberty. Yictoria (Yitoria), the capital, 
was the place where King Sancho defeated the Arabs ; it lies 
in a fertile plain surrounded by magnificent scenery. The 
Yascongadas and Bioja fell to Castile in 1200. 

The Counts of Barcelona in Catalonia (Qotholaunia) 
had become independent of France toward the close of the 
ninth century. The Catalonians were early distinguished by 
commerce and warlike adventures through the whole Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; their history is very interesting, and they became 
a powerful nation when their Count Baymond Berengar ob- 
tained by marriage the throne of Aragon, a. d. 1137. 

XYI. Caliphate op Cordova. 

258. Extent, Division, and Principal Cities. — Since 
the establishment of the emirate of Cordova by the Ommiyad, 
Abd-er-Baman, in 755, the Arabs had suffered many defeats 
by the Asturian heroes; but they soon recovered the lost ter- 
ritory, and during the whole of the ninth century, the Duero 
and the valley of the Ebro remained the contested frontier line 
between the two races. Nineteen caliphs of the Ominiyad 
dynasty ruled in Spain (Andalos) from 755 to 1038, when 
that family became extinct on the death of Hashem lY. It 
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was the most brilliant period in the annals of the Arabian na- 
tion, and the Spanish cities were then adorned with those 
master works of Saracenic architecture, mosqaes, alcazars, 
aqueducts, baths, and other public buildings, the ruins of which 
are still the admiration of the present day. The reign of Abd- 
er-Rhaman III. (912-961) is the period of the highest devel- 
opment of Arabian civilization, literature, and art in Spain ; 
and the Caliph was as distinguished for his brilliant valor 
against the Gothic princes in the battles at Zamora on the 
Duero, as for the amiable qualities of his mind and heart. His 
worthy son, Al-Hakim II., followed (961-976) in the steps 
of his father; with him the enthusiasm for books, science, 
poetry, history, and natural philosophy, became a violent pas- 
sion. We read with astonishment in Conde of the seventy 
libraries, seventeen Mohammedan universities and high schools 
of learning ; of the six large and flourishing capitals of the 
Walis : Korthoba (Cordova), Elbira (Grenada), IsMnlia (Se- 
ville), Tholaithala (Toledo), Sarakostka (Zaragoza), and 
Ljesh-Shukar (Valencia) ; of eighty cities of a second rank ; 
of the three hundred smaller towns, and the twelve thousand 
hamlets situated on the charming banks of the Guadalquiver 
alone. In Korthoba were six hundred mosques, fifty hospitals 
for, benevolent purposes, nine hundred public baths ; the yearly 
revenues of the caliphate amounted to twelve millions of gold 
pieces without the contributions of the alcabala and almqjari" 
fazgo. Agriculture, irrigation, and gardening progressed equally 
with the literature and philosophical cultivation of that period. 
The bravery, piety, and romantic amours of the Spanish knights 
excited the noblest emulation among the Moslem cavaliers, van- 
quished the prejudices of the Koran, and raised the Saracen 
woman to a standard of esteem and admiration which she never 
enjoyed in the East. It was during this period, when were 
called forth those warlike virtues which will ever glitter in its 
beautiful ballads and romances, that on the frontiers of the 
contending Christian and Mohammedan nations, two singular 
races of men arose — tKe Moslem Rahites and the Christian 
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Alfnugavares, They were warriors (gaerillas) or borderers, 
who lived by the sword as wardens of tiie frontiers, and, in 
their armatnre, tactics, and manners, formed the most curious 
contrast. During their alternate hostility and friendly inter- 
course with each other, those fantastical ideas of politics, reli- 
gion, and customs originated, which we, a century later, meet 
again on the shores of Palestine among the crusading Templars, 
the Syrian Pulani, and the Circassian Mamlukes. 



XYII. Emihate of SiqiLY and Tks Smaller Islands. 

259. The Aglabid Dynasty on the Islands. — At the 
beginning of the ninth centui^, most of the larger islands of 
the Mediterranean were OQpupied by Saracen corsairs — Crete, . 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Sardinia, the Baleares, Corsica, fell into their 
power — ^yet none became so flourishing as SiIciliah (Sicily), 
which, in 826, was invaded by the Aglabid kmg, Ziade-tallah 
I., of Magrab, in northern Africa, and remained imder the 
sway of the Fatimid dynasty, which succeeded in 940, imtil 
the conquest of the island by Coimt Roger, the Norman, in 
1069. Sicily had already, for a long time been exposed to the 
piratical descents of the Arabs, before they were invited as 
auxiliaries of the Greek general, Empedocles, in the year 826, 
during his rebellion against the Emperor Michael the Stam- 
merer. The Arabs answered readily to the appeal. Hassan- 
. Ben-el-T6rath landed on. the island, and a bloody war com- 
menced, which continued for many years, and terminated with 
the conquest of Palermo and Syracuse by the Aglabid war- 
riors of Tunis, who changed the whole splendid island into an 
Arabian emirate f ° yet the inhabitants retained their old rights 

■• Of the capture of Syracuse we have an interesting account from 
an eye-witness (a. d. 880): "TheoAosius, the monk, sends his salutation 
to Leo, the archdeacon. We have held out ten months, during which 
time we have fought often by day and many times by night, by water, 
by land, and under the ground. The grass which grows upon the rooft 
11 
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and privileges, and soon acquired «n affection for their Moslem 
oonquerors on aoooimt of their just and creditable goyemment 
and unusual liberal views in religious matters. Beneath the mild 
sway of the Aglabids and Fatimid chiefs (caliphs), a multitude 
of Arabic cities and castles rose in the island ; splendid manu- 
factures were established, and the rich soil was carefully culti- 
vated. The sugar-cane was transplanted from Egypt, manna 
from Persia, and cotton from Asia Minor. The olive-tree waa 
sedulously tended, and propagated all over the island ; com- 
merce flourished ; numbers of merchant vessels daily arrived 
or departed from the different Sicilian ports laden with rich 
cargoes. The objects of magnificence and luxury which com- 
merce brought together, served in part to embellish the Sara- 
cenic castles, which were besides enriched with the treasures 
and precious booty carried home by the Arabic corsairs from 
their predatory excursions on all the Italian coasts. 

Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands were at the 
same time occupied by the Zeirites, who had formed another 
powerful empire— a. d. 960 — ^ruling the extensive coasts of 

was our food, and we caused the bones of animals to be powdered, in 
order to use them for meat At length children were eaten, and terri- 
ble diseases were the consequence of famine. Confiding in the secn- 
rity of our towers, we hoped to hold out un^ we receiyed succor ; the 
strongest of our towers was oyerthrown, and we still resisted for three 
weeks. In an instant when, exhausted by heat, our warriors took re- 
spite, a general stoim was made on a sudden by the Maugrebin, and the 
town was taken. "We fled into the church of St. Salvator ; the enemy 
followed us, and bathed his sword in the blood of our magistrates, 
priests, monks, old men, women, and children ; a thousand in number 
were put to death before the town ; the governor, Nicetas of Tarsus, 
was tortured ; the houses were bumt^ the acropolis destroyed. On the 
day when they celebrated Abraham's sacrifice (Balram), the monsters 
wished to bam us with the bishop ; but an old emir of great authority 
saved us. This is written at Palermo, fourteen feet tmder ground, 
among innumerable c^ptives-rJews> Africans, Lombards, Christian and 
unchristian people^ whites and Moora'' 
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Africa, after the concentration of the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
in Egypt. - 

XVIII. Kingdom op Croatia. 

260. Extent and Principal Cities. — The Sclavonic na- 
tion of the Chrobats (Croats) had occupied the coast lands of 
Dalmatia in 628 (196), where they, under their Zupanies or 
chiefs, recognized the sovereignty of Charlemagne (187). But 
about the year 970, during the reign of the emperor Otho the 
O^reat, they suddenly appear as a powerful nation, under the sway 
of a Weliki Zupan or Grand Duke, who could muster 150,000 
horse and foot in the field, and extended his conquests along 
the coast and the numerous isles of the Adriatic Gulf Every 
Croat was a bom soldier. Christianity soon spread among 
them, and brought them into friendly relations with the island- 
ers. Yet the great Croatian kingdom did not maintain itself; 
the different Croatian tribes quarrelled^ among themselves. 
The sly and active Venetian republicans planted the banner 
of Saint Marc on the towers of Yadra (Zara), Sebenigo, and 
other towns ; they made Spalatro their commercial empo- 
rium, and when King Koloman appeared with his Hungarian 
cavalry in 1102, the Croatians were speedily brought to that 
subjection under the Magyar rod, from which we have seen 
them make a desperate effort to deliver themselves, so late as 
1848. 

The great Zupanate of Croatia comprised the regions 
situated between the coast of the Adriatic Gulf, the Drave, 
and the Danube, until its junction with the Save. Posega in 
Sclavonia, and Dresnec southwest^ were the most important 
cities. Narenta, on the coast, was inhabited by a band of in- 
dependent corsairs, who, in the earlier period, made their name 
feared all along the coasts of the Adriatic. 
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XIX. Byzantine Empire. 

261. Extent, Imperial Court, and Administration. — 
The latter years of the reign of Otho the Great-— 963-973 — 
present some of the most brilliant pages in the annals of the 
eastern Roman empire. The warlike Nicephoms Phocas had 
crossed Mount Taums, and reconquered Antioch and northern 
Syria from the Arabs in 968, uid his murderer and successor, 
the crafty, but talented John Tzimisces, vanquished the Bus- 
sians, reduced the powerful kingdom of Bulgaria to a depend- 
ent province of the empire, and led his victorious army beyond 
the Euphrates, to the distant plains of Mesopotamia, while the 
helpless Caliph fled trembling to his sanctuaries in Bagdad. 
The greater part of these extensive conquests were soon lost 
after the return of the mighty warrior; but Antioch, with the 
cities of Cilicia and t^e isles of Cyprus and Crete, remained a 
permanent and important accession to the Boman Empire. 
We find its frontiers, a. d. 973, almost the same as in the 
second period, on the accession of Justinian in 527 : on the 
north the JBuxine Sea, the Danube, the Save, and the Brinus ; 
on the west and south the Mediterranean ; and on the east the 
upper Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes and Mount Caucasus; 
thus embracing within the eastern Boman frontiers part of 
northern Syria, part of Mesopotamia, Great Armenia, Iberia, 
Lazica, and the coast lands of Mount Caucasus. Constantino- 
ple had passed through the most frightful vicissitudes since 
we left her toward the close of the sixth century. She had seen 
the immense armies of the Persian Chosroes encamped along the 
Bosphorus in 616*621 ; she had heroically repelled the Saracens 
from her walls in 668-675, and burnt their entire armada with 
her Greek fire in 7 1 6. Her sufferings had been increased by the 
internal disturbances between the fanatic image-worshippers—- 
cZkovoSovXoi — and image-breakers — ciKovoKXaorou, and by the 
loss of nearly all her European provinces through the continual 
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inYasions of the Sdavonian and Tartaric hordes from the Da- 
nube ; while the bigotry and arrogance of her hierarchy, the sloth 
or incapacity of several of her emperors, and the general luxury 
and degeneracy of her inhabitants at different periods, would, to 
a distant observer, have seemed to forebode a speedy catastrophe. 
Yet her splendid position and impregnable walls, the wonderful 
pliancy and vitality of the Grreek race, and the many distinguished 
minds which successively appeared in the moment of danger, 
carried her victoriously through all these vicissitudes. Brighter 
days began to dawn on the venerable metropolis of the civ- 
ilized world, on the accession of Basilius the Macedonian, in 
867. During the sway of the Macedonian dynasty — 867-1056 
— ^active and enlightened monarchs, brave and daring generals, 
and intelligent statesmen, restored and strengthened the 
sinking empire. The ancient Roman ideas, language, and insti- 
tutions have now vanished ; the Byzantine-Greek period has 
begun, and a general amelioration, a greater activity in the 
administration, a stricter economy in the treasury, a better or- 
ganization of the army, and a more liberal diplomacy with 
foreign states, becomes distinctly perceptible. Friendly em- 
bassies are sent to Charlemagne and the great caliph Haroun* 
ar-Raschid in Bagdad. Byzantine princesses are given in 
marriage to foreign princes ; Theophania, the daughter of the 
Emperor Romanus II., marries Otho II. of Germany; a|id her 
sister Anna, as the wife of the Grand-Duke Wladimir, carries 
civilization to Russia. All the Sclavonian tribes, which, dur- 
ing the storms of the seventh and eighth centuries, had settled 
in Greece — ^in the peninsula of Peloponnesus (Morea), and in 
Northern Hellas — ^have been christianized, hellenized, and 
brought to the allegiance of the empire (198) ; and so have the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, and the Servians in western lUyri* 
cum. Treaties of commerce are contracted with the flourish- 
ing cities in Italy; the Sclavonic nations on the Danube 
carry the precious Byzantine silk and wool manufactures to 
the markets of Germany, while Gherson, on the Taurian penin- 
sula, becomes the great emporium for the exports of the south 
to Russia and the distant countries on the Baltic. 
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262. OoNSTANTiNOFLE WAS fitill the mo8t magnificent eity 
in Christendom ; she still possessed the civilization and wealtii 
of the ancient Boman Empire, and was the great emporium of 
eastern commerce." ^ The influence of the Greek Church, and of 
the Justinian le^lation had, however, rendered the imperial 
government a perfect despotism. The emperor had the title of 
avTOKpdnop ] the princes or co-regents were called Augicsti, or 
trtPatrroL The imperial costume was splendid — ^purple and 
gold ; the entire court officials were dressed in white. The se- 
nate had lost its prerogatives and power ; oi XoyoScs, or tlie 
elect, formed a committee of its members, sometimes called 
together on pompous occasions. The imperial council, consis- 
torium principiSy or in the corrupt Greek of that period, to 
patriXudbv ^i€Kp€rovy irBM arbitrarily nominated by the emperor 
among his confidential friends and favorites. The strictest 
etiquette was observed among the courtiers and officials in 
their different subordinate ranks. The sonsin-law of the em- 
peror had the supervision of the numerous imperial palaces, as 
curopcUateSf or hrirpowoi ; thirty Hlentiarii took care of the 
internal order, in which they were assisted by the loathsome 
eunuchs — ol xopr^cfiaScs — ^who already had obtained so bane- 
ful an influence, that they ranked among the patricians — 
Oi irarptKux c^fovxoi, and aspired to the highest dignities in 
the state ; nay, these wretches even entered the church, they 
became patriarchs, and the eunuch monks paraded as irpta- 
ronffaXrajLy or choristers, at the pompous religious festivals. The 
emperors were fettered down to the most ridiculous ceremo- 

'' Benjamin de Tadela, the celebrated Jewish traveller, who visited 
Constantinople in the twelfth oentary, burftts forth in rapture at the 
display of the Byzantine riches. " It is here^" he says^ ** in the qneen of 
cities, that the tributes of the Eastern Empire are annnallj deposited, and 
the lofty towers are filled with precious deposits of silk, purple, and 
gold. It is here that the sovereign every day receives twenty thousand 
gold pieces, which are levied on the stores, taverns, and bazaars, on the 
merchants of Persia and Egypt^ of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and 
Spain, who frequent the briUuuit eapUal by sea and land." 
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tual, which necessftrilj must have crushed their noblest dispo- 
sitions and talents ; bat it was only by thus shrouding them- 
selves from the mass of the people, and making a pompons 
show of their wealth and pow^ to the foreign nations, that 
they still could be regarded as the legitimate rulers of the civ- 
ilized world.^' Charlemagne they recognized as Emperor of 
the West ; but Otho the Great they treated disdainfully, as a 
barbarian usurper, until the German sword swept away their 

** The ^seremony of the reeeption <rf forei^ ambflssadors, took 
place in the gorgeous hall of the ChryBotricliniam, forming part of 
the great Angusteum palace, between the Cathedral of Sancta Sophia 
and the Hippodrome. There, the emperor, on his golden throne, in his 
Bnow-white tunic, purple mantle, and purple buskins, receives the fo- 
reign ambassadors, who, passing through endless files of body guards 
and household officers, all dressed in the most brilliant variety of armor 
and court-dresses, beneath colonnades^ hang with trophies, embroidered 
drapery and waving banners, on a road covered with Persian carpets, 
or strown over with roses, myrtle, and oleander, at last enter the golden 
palace of the Empress and imperial princesses. Sweet perfumes breathe 
fri^rance around ; and when the astonished barbarians ascend the last 
marble stairs of the audience hall, and at the signal of the master of 
ceremonies the curtains and hangings disappear on high, and they behold 
the handsome emperor and his beautiful queen, surrounded by a glit- 
tering court, they almost involuntaiily kneel down in admiration. 
But a new surprise awaits them. The silver aod golden lions, 
gigantic beasts, adorning the flanks of the throne, spring forward on 
their hind legs, and begin to roar furiously, while thousands of artifi- 
cial birds of various colors and plumage flit about on the branches of an 
immense golden palm-tree overshadowing the imperial throne, and min- 
gle their songs with the clangor of the trumpets and the roaring of 
the lions. 

The poor barbarians, Tartai*s, Sclavonians or Chazars, lie now pros- 
trate on their faces, and have entirely lost their wits. Even the bold 
German knights, who hitherto have despised all the pomp, begin to 
tremble, and what is worse, forget tkeir speeches. How the merry em- 
press and her lively Greek court ladies enjoy the embarrassment and 
awkward superstition of those barbarians, who, if not kept at bay by 
the tricks, tbe ingenuity, and superior civilization of Constantinople, 
might arise in thrir might, and with one blow dash the whole fragile 
vessel of thii eir.pire into a thousand fragments. 
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possessions in Italy. The support of snob a court required 
the most exorbitant taxation ; and, indeed, never was a goy- 
emment known so ingeniously to opi»ress the poor toiling 
nation as the Byzantine, with its tolls, collections, gifts, duties, 
customs, house-taxes — to Kawucw — income-assessments — 
Tcpuj-croirpoicria — stamp duties — x^priarucwj and fifty others. 
The gold byzants — {nripirtpa — byzantini — ^ruled the world then, 
as a century ago, the Spanish doubloonSy and at the present day, 
the American eagles. The financial administratiou seems to 
haye been the most complex and important branch of the pub- 
lic sendee. The emperors always reseryed to themselves the 
immediate direction of this department ; but they did not omit 
to give their full attention to the army, as is proved by the in- 
teresting work of Leo VI. on that subject. Many reforms had 
been undertaken in the organization of the Greek armies, since 
the time of Bclisarius and Narses under Justinian I. The most 
select bodies of troops consisted of the imperial life-guards, the 
celebrated bands of the northern warriors : the Varanghi (226), 
to whose care the person of the emperor, and the guard of the 
palace and treasury were intrusted.^ ' Then followed in rank the 
Fersarmeniatif Chazar, and Avar guards, all in^their national 
costume and armor. The throne being thus protected by 
foreign swords, the Byzantine army itself was organized for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. The native troops 
raised in the provinces were formed into one hundred and 
thirty-two legions or themes — ^^/larop— each of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred men. The most celebrated of the European 
themes were the Thracian, Macedonian, and Illyrian, whose 

" The Varanghians, who were the leading corpa of the imperial 
guards, suffered none but Scandinavians in their ranks ; while the leas 
favored corps were composed promiscuously, of Franks^ Russians^ and 
other Sclavonians. It was not until after the battle of Hastings^ in 1066> 
and the subjection of England under the iron rod of William the Con- 
queror, that numbers of Anglo-Saxons, fleeing the oppression at home^ 
emigrated to Constantinople, where they, as brethren of the Northmen, 
were permitted to enter the ranks of the Varanghi. 
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ranks were filled unth Sclayonian, Wallachiaii, Balgarian, and 
Albanian mountaineers. The Greek cavalry which had 
adopted the armature of the Avars (149) was numerous, 
on account of the continual equestrian warfare with the Tar- 
tars on the Panube, and with the Saracens in the east. The 
Byzantine commanders and officers had pompous and barbarous 
titles; generals, oTparcyot — colonels, fioipapx^i, Spovyydpuoi — 
ensigns, or dragon-bearers, SpafcoKrcio^dpoi — draconarii. The 
foot was marshalled in eight lines, the horse in four ; their 
flanks wer^ ^vered with r^ar-guards — irAayu>^vAaKc$ ] squad- 
rons of light horse-— vTrepfccpooToi — ^were sent round to outflank 
the enemy ;. skirmishers — ^icovpcropcs, and spies — o-KovXicaropcs — 
were scouring the environs of the camp. The baggage 
was called TovAW; the pay, poya] their exercises and manoeu- 
vres were superintended by the magmis drungarius, Constan* 
tinople had excellent manufactures of arms, and the crusa^ 
ders, tWQ cfiQturies later, were astonished at the pomp of the 
Byzantine armies ; but the weapons of the Greek warriors werd 
of a better temper than their courage.'* The high admiral of the 
fleet, the grand duk&-<-6 fjuiya^ &)v£-*t<aommanded the nmner- 
ous divisions of battle ships and galleys — ^yptifua, and Spofiovtq 
— ^which were distributed in the magnificent ports on the Etix* 
ine, the Bosphorus, and the islands of the Mediterranean.'* 
Yet the greatest art, ingenuity, and excellence did the Byzan- 
tine Greeks display in their fortifications, and the artillery or 

^ In spite of all the show and glitter of their armieB, the Greeks 
enjoyed but little credit with the knights of western Europe. The 
envoy of Otho the Great> Bishop Luitprand, of Cremona, who has left 
us an interesting description of his embassy to the Court of Nicepho- 
ms Phocas, says : " that the emperor was surrounded by dastard syco- 
phants and parasites ; that the whole eity floated in voluptuousness ; 
that the strength of the imperial goyemment rested on the battle- 
axes of the Northmen of the body-guard; for I firmly believe,** says 
the lively Bishop-Envoy, " that four hundred German knights^ in the 
open field, would put the whole Greek army completely to flight,** 

"* During the reign of Leo YI, the Byzantine fleet consisted of 60 
dromumes, eaeh maimed by 280 rowers and 10 warriors. 
!!• 
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engines by which they were defended. It was the terrible 
Oreek fire — to typoy irup— the inyention of the Syrian engi- 
neer, Kallinikos, which in 668, and 718, had sayed Constanti- 
nople, during the si^^es of the fanatic Saracens. This naphtha, 
or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil, 
mingled with sulphur and pitch, they launched through iron 
tubes, from the walls or ships, with the most destructive ef- 
fect, on the works or shipping of the terrified enemy. That 
inyention has perished with the middle ages, but we still ad- 
mire at the present day the solid and magnificent walls, tow- 
ers, sally-gates and subterraneous passages, aqueducts, and cis- 
terns, reared on hundreds of columns, in Constantinople, An- 
tioch, and many other places. 

263. Military Division of the Provinces and Fron- 
tiers OF THE Empire. — The changes which the Byzantine 
government had undergone since the times of Justinian, ren- 
dered a new provincial division necessary ; and we find in the 
tenth century the empire divided into twenty-nine districts, 
themes — ^lyuara — ^with regard to administration and military 
defence. The exact period when the ancient Roman prsefec- 
tures and provinces were superseded by the themes, is not 
known ; yet it appears certain that these existed in part already 
in the seventh century, during the reign of Heraclius (610- 
641). The emperor Constantino VII., Porphyrogenitus (914- 
959), an author like his &ther, Leo YI. Philosophus (886- 
911), describes that institution as having already long existed, 
and undergone several changes, before his own times. Every 
theme was governed by a strategos^ who held the civil govern- 
ment and the command of the troops in the district somewhat 
similar to that of an ancient Boman proconsul, though placed in a 
smaller province. He enjoyed the first rank in the seven 
classes of the Byzantine court-dignitaries, and was assisted in 
his functions by subordinate ofl&cers, such as the border-wardens 
— KXturovpdp^ai — the commanders of the cavalry — Ikdpx^^ — 
rovpfiapxaij and many others. Every theme contributed to 
the defence by a national guard, by contributions of horses. 
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arms, and provisions for the imperial army. We shall now 
^ve a short description of the themes, in the order in which 
we find them mentioned by the emperor.*' 



A — Themes of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. 

264. I. Thema Anatolicum — ©c/^a 'AvaroXucov^— embraced 

a portion of the ancient Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, and 

Pisidia, north of Momit Taurus. Iconium was perhaps the 

metropolis ; other cities were the Phrygian Antioch, Synnada^ 

'and Pessinus.^^ 

II. Thema Armeniacum — ©c/^a ^Apfiei/uucov — ^north of the 
former, on the shores of the Pontus Euxinus, comprised part 
of the ancient Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pontus, with the 
cities Amasiaj Neokaisareia, and Sinope, The emperors, 
in their yanity, gave this district the name of Armeniany at 
a time when the important border-province of the industri- 
ous and commercial Armenian Christians had been lost to the 
Saracens. 

III. Thema Thracesiortjm — Bifia ®p<pai(TLiiiv — ^west of 
Anatolikon, consisted of the interior parts of Oaria, Lydia, and 
Phrygia, on the rivers Maiandros, Hermos, and Kaikos, with 
the well-known cities of Sardeis, Philadelphia, Aphrodisias, 
Alabanda, Thyatira, Kolossai (Ohonai), and Laodikeia. This 
district received its name from the Thracian legion quartered 
there. Thracian colonies were likewise settled in the interior. 

IV. Thema Obsequium — ©c/wx ^OiffUvov — north of the 
former, took its name from the household officers or satellites, 
who surrounded the emperor. It extended from the Dasky- 

" CoBBtantiDi Porphyrogeniti de thematibtu et de adminitirando 
imperio liber, forms the 8d volume in the Bonn edition of the Byzan« 
tine historians. 1840. See interesting details by John W. Zinkeisen, in 
his excellent "Qeschichte Griechenlands^" Leipzig, 1832, voL i p. 191- 
803 — ^the best work hitherto published on Medieval Greece, though un- 
happily still unfinished. 

" We foUow here the Greek orthography. 
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laion promontory on the Propontis, eastward to the Sangarios, 
uid south to Mounts Dindymon and Ida, thus embracing por- 
tions of ancient Troy, Mysia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. It was 
one of the richest and best cultiyated proyinoes of the east, 
with ten flourishing cities. Nikaia was the metropolis ; Dory- 
laioHy Midaiofij Apameia, Myrleia^ Frusa, Dragotha, Kydis- 
soSj and Apolionia. After the defeat of the Bulgarians in 97 1, 
John Tzimisces traosported large bodies of that people into Asia 
Minor, where they settled in the valley of Khyndakos, near 
Kotyaion (Eutayah). 

265. V. Thema Optimatum — ©€/Aa 'OflTi/AoroM — ^north of 
the former, is the ancient Bithynia, was goyemed by an officer 
called domestikoSf who commanded a select body of Palatine 
troops — ucavdroi. Nikomedia was the metropolis : Hdenopo- 
lisy AstakoSy and Parthenopolis. Justinian had built a mag- 
nificent bridge across the Sangarios. 

VI. Thema Bucellariorum — 0efux BovKcAAapiiuK — ^received 
its curious name from the sutlers — ^ovKfXXdpioi — of the Greek 
army, who furnished the soldiers with bread and provisions 
{fiavKfXXoi) during their campaigns. It was Ibrmed of the 
northern part of Bithynia and the western portion of Galatia, 
and extended to the river Halys. The metropolis was An- 
KYRA ; with Herakleia and Teon on the Pontus, Klaudiqpolis 
and Krateia in the interior. 

VII. Thema Paphlagonum — ©c/xa Ila^aydi/tov — the an- 
cient province of that name, along the shores of the Black 
Sea, between the rivers Billakos and Halys. The Paphlago- 
nians, like the Cappadocians and Cilioians, had a very bad 
reputation as scamps and charlatans. The metropolis was 
Gangra (Germanikopolis), on the mountains in the interior. 
Sora, DalUn-a, JonopoliSy Fompeiopolis, and Amastraj were 
other cities on the sea-coast. 

266. VIII. Thema Chaldls:— e^/ia XaXauis— east of the 
Armenian thema, the ancient Pontus, all along the sea ; it ex- 
tended southeast to the upper valley of the Euphrates. Tra- 
fezus (Trebizond), was the metropolis; the Greek colonies on 
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the coast were still oommerci^^ and flourishing. Tkeod<mopO' 
lis (Erzerum), on the western branch of the Euphrates, near 
the frontiers of Great Armenia. 

IX. Thema MssopoTAML£'---€>^Mccroirora/ua9 — the ancient 
Armenia Quarta, and the northwestern part of Sophene, lay 
south of Chaldia, and extended beyond the Euphrates. It was a 
small border province, which had been surrendered by the Ar- 
menian chief, Pangkratukas, and his brothers, together with 
their castles, to Leo YI., Philosophus. The emperor gave it 
the organization of a theme, and sent a strategos with troops 
for the defence of the defile — Kkeurwpa — on the headspring of 
the Tigris, leading into the Saracenic province of Mesopotamia. 
The cities were Kitharizon on the eastern Euphrates, Roma- 
nopoliSy Asramosata, Mazara, and Kolchis, 

X. Thema Colonic — ©c/xa KoXoivctas — ^northwest of the 
former, on the table-lands of Armenia, took its name from the 
strong fortress Koloneia, situated on a precipitous reckon the up- 
per Lykos. Neck AiSAHEiA, on the lower Lykos, was the metropo- 
lis, and the birth-place of Gregorius, the great thaumaturgos^ 
or miracle-worker. Tephrike — ^Tc^pix^ (now Divrigni) — ^in a 
deep valley between the towering mountain-ranges of Skoidises 
and Anti-Taurus, was the centre and principal stronghold of 
the early Protestants of the East— the calumniated and perse- 
cuted Paulieians TLavXucuivoL During the ninth century, 

Tephrike became the scene of the bloody wars which Michael 
III. and Basilius I., the Macedonian, waged against that en 
lightened and more philosophical sect, so hated and feared by 
the bigoted clergy of the Greek church. The Paulieians, 
maddened to despair by the cruel execution of the intolerant 
decrees of the Empress Theodora, rushed to arms ; they forti- 
fied themselves in the impervious mountain-fastnesses of Te- 
phrike and Koloneia. They received powerful support from 
the Saracens beyond the Euphrates — ^Unitarians like them- 
selves — and under the command of Korbeas, their enthusiastic 
preacher and skilful general, they defeated in several battles 
the dastard Michael III., whom Theodora, the mother, had 
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Bent against them. Haying thns organised th^ir revolt, Clirj- 
Booheir, the suecessor of Korbeas, carried the arms of the 
eastern Protestants to the shores of the ^gean. Nicaea, Ni- 
comedia, and Ankjra, were captured and pillaged. The Pau- 
licians stabled t^eir horses in the cathedral of Ephesus, and 
they vied with their auxiliaries, the Saracens, in their contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. At last Basilius the 
Macedonian led, in 873, all the forces of the empire against 
them. Chrysocheir was surprised and slain, and " with him 
the glory of the Paulicians faded. and withered." The empe- 
ror penetrated through the Anti*Taurus ; the impregnable 
Tephrike, deserted by its .defenders, was levelled to the 
ground, and the Paulician republic destroyed ; but the spirit 
of religious independence still survived in the mountains on 
the Euphrates.'' 

XI. Thema Sebastl£ — ®€fia 2c)3curr€ta$ — ^west of the 
fo)rmer, in the ancient Armenia Prima and Secunda. It took 
its' name from Julius CsDsar Augustus, or Sebastos. Its prin- 
cipal city, Sebasteia, lay on the Halys. 

XII. Thema Ltcandi — &€fia AvkovSw — ^the frontier pro- 
vince on the western slope of Mount Taurus, had been almost 
entirely depopulated and devastated during the wars with the 
Arabs, but lately restored by Leo Philosophus, the father of 
Constantino YII., who sent the Armenian Melias with colonies 
of shepherds and flocks to the rich pasture lands of Mount 
Taurus. The theme embraced the ancient Melitene, and part 
of Armenia Tertia. 

^ John TzimisceB tranfiported the Paulician eectarians from the Ar- 
menian frontiers to Thrace, where they settled in the valleys of Mount 
Hsemus. Their doctrines spread thence to Bulgaria and Italy, and they 
are supposed to have kindled the flrst spark of reformation among the 
Lombards and Albigenses in the twelfth century. Mosbeim treats the 
Paulicians with severity ; Gibbon has done them justice in the 54th 
chapter of his brilliant history. In spite of some mystical extravagan- 
cies, they were certainly a virtuous sect ; their scriptures were pure ; 
they condemned the idolatry of the Eastern Church, and manfully de- 
nounced the errors and crimes maliciously imputed to them by the 
Qreeks. 
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XIII. Thema Seleucis: — ®4fAa ScXcvfccuxs — ^southeast, was 
formed of the ancient Cilicia and Isauria, on the Gulf of Issos, 
opposite, to Cyprus. A border-count — ^KXcio-ovpapxi?^^— com- 
manded here a colony of stout Bulgarians, who were settled 
on Mount Amanus, to defend the important defiles, and op- 
pose the forays of the Saracens from the Euphrates. The 
memory of these colonists is still preserved in the mod- 
ern name of the Cilician pass — Bolghar-Dagh, Leo VT. 
formed this thema, and made Seleukia, on the coast, its me- 
tropolis. Tarsos^ AphrodisiaSj Dalisandros, LauzadoSy 
Adana, and other cities, enjoyed a splendid climate and a 
fertile soil, but^were much exposed to the piratical landings of 
the Mohammedans. 

267. XIV. Thema Cibyee-«:otarxjm — ©efux KtjSvppauoroyv 
— ^west of the former, ran along the whole southern coast of 
Asia Minor, westward to Miletos on the j^gean. Protected 
by the snow-capped ridge of Mount Taurus on the north, it was 
the most smiling and cultivated portion of Asia Minor, with a 
great number of cities. It took its name from the small and 
poor town of Kibyrrha, as if in mockery, says Constantino. 
Myiasstty Halikarnassos, Xanthos, Telmissos, Patara, Atta- 
leioy Ferge, Side, Selge, and many others. Bhodes, and the 
smaller islands, £bSy Kalymna, Nisyros, and Tdos, belonged 
likewise to this thema. The Saracens had invaded Bhodes in 
651. The colossal statue of Phoebus Apollo, one of the seven 
wonders of the Jincient world which horned the entrance of 
the great port, had long ago been overthrown by an earthquake, 
but its massy trunk and heaps of fragments were still scattered 
about the mouth of the harbor, where they were gathered by 
the greedy children of the desert, and sold to a Jewish mer- 
chant from Edessa. The money-man got them shipped over to 
the continent, and the precious brass was then loaded on eight ^ 
hundred camels, and carried away into Mesopotamia. 

XV. Thema or Pr^fectura Cypri — ®€/xa Kvjrpcw — the 
beautiful island of that name, which was governed by a consu- 
lar — KOFo-oAApios. The metropolis was Konstantia, on the 
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eastern coast. Kition, AnuUhus, Paphos, Leukosia, Trimy- 
thos, the birthplace of Saint Spyridon, and other towns, were 
still flourishing. The Saracens having invaded Cyprus in 805, 
nnder Haroun-ar-Kaschid, were expelled again by Leo the 
Armenian in 816; but they yearned after that terrestrial par- 
adise, and soon obtained possession of the island again. To 
the great regret of Oonstantine, " the infidel Hagareans^' still 
occupied Cyprus in his day (950), but in 964, the brilliant 
Nicephorus Phocas finally recovered that gem of the eastern 
empire. 

268. XYI. TtaEMA Sahi Insi71..e — 0c/ia l^fxav — consisted 
not only of that large island, whose cjty was the metropolis of 
the theme, but it extended along the Ionian coast from Jassos 
northward to the Adramyttian Gulf, with the beautiful cities 
Ephesos, Smyrna, Magnesia, Miletos, TraUes, Pergamon, 
hebedos, and others. Its governor commanded the Thracian 
cavalry, which, on account of their quarters in that theme, 
werd divided into the Ephesian and Adramyttian squadrons ; 
the islands of the coast, such as Poitmos and Ikaros, belonged 
likewise to the Samian theme. 

XVII. Thema iBoEtTM Pelagus — 0^ Aiyatbv neXayos 
— embraced all the islands of the iBgean, the Cydades, and 
Bporades, together with the coast land of Troy, all along the 
Hellespont and Propontis, as far as the rivers Bhyndakos and 
Daskylion, north of Mount Olympus. Cities on the mainland 
were As$os, Hum, Dardanos, Abydos, Lampsakos, Parion, 
Kyzikos, and the large island Prokonnesos on the Pro* 
pontis. 

Until the times of the crusades, we hear little about the 
inhabitants of the beautiful islands of the JESgoan — Aiyojunrt* 
koLylroA — as the Greeks call them ; they suffered severely from 
the piratical expeditions of the Saracens. Earlier, they were 
fanatic image worshippers, and when Leo the Isaurian con- 
demned the idolatry of the images, and ordered the churches 
in Constantinople and all the empire to be cleansed from that 
abomination, the fire of rebellion i^ead from Athens through* 
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out the .^Bgean ; the Greek islanders, arming a fleet, sailed to 
the Bosphorus under the command of Stephanos and Agelli- 
anos, with the intention to depose the iconoelastio emperor and 
raise the pious prophet Kosmas to the throne. But all their 
blustering terminated with their total defeat before the city ; 
their fleet was burnt with the Greek fire ; their fanatic leaders 
were captured, and suffered capital punishment. 

XVIII. Bparchia Cret^ — ^Ijirapxia Kpifnf^ This fer- 
tile and important isle is not mentioned by Constantino, because 
it was still in possession of the Saracens. During the period 
of their early enthusiasm, some daring bands of Spanish Arabs 
landed in open barks on the island, and after the most heroical 
exploits they succeeded, in 823, in subduing the Christian popu- 
lation, and the large island, in sight of the whole Greek em- 
pire. Crete became entirely Mohammedan, and it was not 
until the downfall of the creed and the yirtue of the Arabs, 
that Nicephorus Phocas, in a brilliant campaign, a. d. 961, 
captured Candia and the other cities, subdued the ialand, and 
forced the Mohammedan population to accept baptism. 



B. — Themes of the Byzantine Empire in Europe. 

269. I. Thema THRAcnjM^-€)€fta ©poicfiov — embraced the 
greater portion of ancient Thrace, and reached northward to 
Mount Haemus, at that time the frontier-line of the weakened 
empire. The country beyond the range toward the Danube 
was inhabited by Mavro-Bulgari, or Black Bulgarians, who 
were reduced to subjection in 971, by the arms of John 
Tzimisces. Westward, the theme did not extend beyond 
Mount Despotos and the river Strymon. Thrace was a fertile 
and beautiful region, but it had been sadly devastated during 
the Bulgarian wars, and was already inhabited by a mixed 
Sclavo-Grecian population. It was subdivided into five Epar- 
CHiiE : I. Europe, on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and Pro- 
pontisy with the cities ArkadiopoliSy Berakieia, and KaMipoUi^ 
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on the Thraeian Chersonese. Constantinople, the Imperial 
oapital, had its own goyel:^ment. II. Rhodope, west of 
Europe, in the mining district of Mount Pangkaion; cities 
were Philippoi, Trajanopolis, Ainos, Serrai, FarthikopoliSy 
and others. III. H^emimontis, on the north, at the base of 
the mountains, with Adrianopolis and Anchialos, lY. Thra- 
KiA, northwest, in the interior, with JPhilippopolis, Beroe^ and 
says Constantino, the isbinds of JTiasos, Samothrake, and Im- 
bros. Y. Mtsia, by which the imperial geographer under- 
stands the lately conquered Bulgaria — the ancient MoBsia, 
north of Mount Hssmus, which had been transformed into the 
fifth eparchy of Thrace, with the cities Tomis and Constan- 
tiana on the Pontus; Dionysopolis, Kapidaba, Istros^ and 
others, in the valley of the Danube. The frontier districts 
were governed by strategoi, and the others by consulars. 

II. Theha Macedonije. — 0c/Aa MaKcSovuxs — was inhabited 
by a great nxunber of different Sclavonian tribes formerly un- 
der the sceptre of the Bulgarian kings ; but after their defeat 
in 971 rendering homage to the Byzantine emperor. The more 
numerous tribes were the Burdariota in the upper regions of 
Mount Scardus, Belegezit<By and Sagudata, in the plains of 
Macedonia, which already began to be called Blaehia, More 
east, on the Strymon, sat another Sclavonic tribe, the Drugttr 
bita ; Byzantine officials were jtlaced in the districts, but their 
power was nought ; yet the vain and tasteless Emperor gives 
a pompous description of ancient Macedonia with her Philip 
and Alexander, but does not say a single syllable about the 
condition of that unhappy country during his own reign. The 
Thema was divided into three eparchiae : 

I. Consular Makedonia on the east, with Edessa^ TeUa^ 
Kdle, ApoUonia, Ithapolis, and AmpJiipolis. II. Hegemonic 
Makedonia, commanded by a military officer — '^cfjuav — ^with 
the cities Stoioi, Pdagonia, Harmonia^ and Zapara, III. 
Thessalia, with the metropolis Neai Patrai, (Hypata), in the 
valley of the Sperchios, and the cities Larissa on the Peneus, 
THkke^Pkarsalos and Kaisareia, JDem^riaSj on the Pa- 
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gasetio Gulf, was a populoiis and flourislimg oommercit^ 
town in a. d. 896, when it was surprised, besieged, and 
captured by a Saracenic army, that slaughtered its inhab- 
itants, and carried off its wealth, leaving nothing behind but 
smoking ruins and mouldering corpses. Lamia, on Mount 
Othrys, opposite to Thermopylae ; Gomphi, and the islands 
SkiathoSj FeparethoSj and Skepila (Skopelos), 

III. Thema Strtmonis — ®€/ia ^pv/iovo^ — ^in the upper, 
valley of that river, beneath the highest peaks of Mount Scar- 
dus (35), was entirely occupied by Sclavonian hordes, and 
governed by a border count, or Klisuriarch, 

IV. Thema Thessalonice — €)cfia Qkcaakovucrf — was cir- 
cumscribed to the ChaJkidian Chersonese. Its metropolis was 
Thessalonike (Saloniki), on the Thermaic Gulf, the richest 
and most commercial city of the empire during the ninth cen- ^ 
tury; but* in 904 it was attacked by a numerous army of 
Arabs who carried the city by storm, and after having plunder- 
ed it of its wealth, brought thousands of its unhappy citizens 
away for the slave markets of the East. Other towns in the 
peninsula were the celebrated Olynthos, Kassandreiay and 
StcLgeira. The naagnificent promontory Hagion Oros (Athos), 
called the Sacred Mount, on account of the many monasteries 
splendidly situated on the slopes of the mountain. There thou- 
sands of monks and hermits were occupied in copying Greek 
manuscripts, and painting those Byzantine images that caused 
the violent religious commotions during the eighth century. 

V. Thema HELLAS-^c/xa 'EXAas — embraced the ancient 
provinces, Attica, l^oeotia, Phocis, and Locris, as far as the de- 
file of the ThermopylaB, at the base of Mount Oeta ; farther 
^tolia and Acamania, north to the Ambracian Gulf, and the 
islands Eubcea and ^gina. Constantine gives Hellas seventy- 
nine cities, forty of which, however j seem to have belonged to 
the Peloponnesian theme. The only cities he mentions are, 
Skarphia, Eleusis, Datilion, Chaironeia, Naupaktos, Delpkoi, 
Amphissa, and Chaikis, on EuboBa. 

VI. Thema Peloponnesus — ©c/xa ncXoirdvn/o'os — ^with the 
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metropolis Eorinthos ; among its forty cities were Sikyon^ 
Argos, and Lakedaimonia (Sparta). The greater part of the 
interior of the peninsula was inhabited by Sclavonians, who, in 
860, during the reign of Michael III., had been brought back 
to the allegiance of the Emperor (196). The only larger district 
that remained in the possession of the Greeks was the moun- 
tainous region of Mount Taygetos — ^the present Mani or 
Mafna. In that retired comer of Lakonia, a small remnant of 
the Greek race surrived, living in a state of isolation, poverty, 
and barbarism. 8o completely had they been separated from 
all connection with the rest of the nation, and secluded from 
the influence of the Greek Church, that the rural populatioii 
around the fortress of Maina, on the western promontory of 
Tainaron, had remained pagans until the reign of Basilius I., 
the Macedonian, a. d. 861-886, when the Greek monks attend- 
ed to their conversion. '^ These mountaineers are not Sclavo- 
nians," says Oonstantine, "but descendants of the ancient 
Hellenes, ^o had sought refuge on the promontory, where they 
live in a barrel region, difBoult of access, without water, and 
producing nothing but olive trees. "*• In the time of the im- 
perial historian, these Maniates paid to the royal treasury an 
annual tribute of four hundred gold Bysants. The Greeks 
likewise occupied the cities on the coast. The general who com- 
manded the theme resided in Korinth ; Patra was a thriving 

** 'hrr4ow tri ol rod KAarpou Mtitmis ola-firofMS odicttffiv kwh rris 7cy«ar r&i^ 

¥vv vapii rw ivrovUtv *'E?iXiivts wpoeretryopt^oifTai Bik rh ir rots vpowaXmmi 
XpoSvks €lSw\o\drpas cTycu ical ir^ofrKwruks ruv tMXxay Kork robs iraXat' 
ohs^EXXjivas. Constant. Porphyr. de administ imper. cap. L. Bonnse, 1840, 
page 224. This interesting passage gives ns fall evidence that the 
present Manialix (Mainotts), are the descendants of the ancient Lakonians, 
and not Sclavonians, as haa been stated by Chateaubriand and other su* 
perficial writers. See, moreover, Zinkeisen, vol IL pages 769-771. 
Constantine confounds, however, the eastern promontory Medea with 
the western Tainaron, on which the castle of Maina is situated ; but 
this makes no differenc^e as to the main historical fact, and the infer- 
ences drawn from it 
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city, wMdi had gallantly beaten back an attack made in 807 
by the forces of the Sclavonian hordes in the interior, united 
with a Sarcenic fleet, cutting off all communication between the 
peninsula and continental Greece. The beautiful plains of 
Elis and Messenia, the table-lands of Arkadia, with the large 
SclaTonic settlements at Nikli and Vdigosti^ and the deep val- 
ley of Iiakonia, remained for centuries in the possession of 
Sclavini, Melingi, EzeritaB, and other tribes. We shall find 
them there again two centuries later at the inyasion of the 
iE'rank-Crusaders in 1205. And yet the Greek race has sur- 
TiTed all these disasters ; it has impressed its own powerful 
nationality on the barbarians who, numerous as they were, 
yielded to the higher genius of the Hellenes ; and while, during 
the Middle Ages, the complete fusion of the Homan and Ger- 
manic races was effected in western Europe, the small Greek na- 
tion withstood the shock of the millions of Sclayonians who 
oppressed them, and preserved their religion, language, and 
nationality. But they naturally enough adopted some Sclavo- 
nic expressions, and terms in their language, and some of 
their customs and peculiarities. We therefore find a re- 
markable resemblance in the dress, habits, and even super- 
stitions among the Gteoo-Slavio tribes of modem Turkey. The 
Wallachian and Servian are the herdsmen of the hill ; the Bulga- 
rian, the ploughman of the plain ; the Albanian, the klepht and 
warrior of the mountain ; and the Greek, the merchant, me- 
chanic, and mariner of the coast and the island. The mild and 
spirited Wlach, the robust and laborious Bulgarian, the idle and 
fanciful Servian, the crafty and haughty Amaut, the brilliant, 
ingenious, and bustling Greek — ^alLmix together in their daily 
intercourse like countrymen and brethren ; as co-religionists, 
they all alike hate and despise the stupid Turk. The same 
hope of independence and resurrection pervades them all, and 
if they did . not succeed in uniting their noble exertions for 
liberty, it was the Russian giant who opposed a union so de- 
trimental to his own ambitious views in the Levant. 

270. YIL THEMACEFHALL£srai&--^^Kc^^aAXi;vW-*eiii" 
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braced the Ionian islands, EJephallenia, Kerkyra (Corfa), Zo- 
kytUhos (Zante), Leukas (Santa Maura), i^^^o^a^JT^Aera (Cc« 
rigo), and others smaller. 

VIII. Thema NicoFOLis--*-€>cfia Nuc<$iroXi$ — consisted of 
the ancient Epirus from the Ambracian G-ulf northward to 
Apollonia on the river Aoits (Laos) ; it had twelve cities, of 
which NiKOFOLis was the metropolis, and it was governed by 
a general. 

IX. Thema Dtr&achium — 0^ Avppaxiov — ^was called 
New EpiruSy and consisted nominally of the ancient Dacia, 
Dardania, and part of Illyria, with the metropolis Dt&rachiuh, 
the ancient Epidamnos. But only the southern part of the 
province belonged to the ByEantine Empire. The Servians 
and Groats occupied the whole country north of the Drinus, and 
the Bulgarians were settled in the interior. 

X. Thema Sicills — ©c/xa SiKcX/as — had been conquered 
by the Aglabid warriors from Africa during the years 826-88 
(259), and was still in the possession of the Arab emirs. 

XI. Thema Longobardue: — ®€fia AoyyojSa/iStas^-^^onsisted 
of the last remnants of the Greek possessions in lower Italy. 
This theme embraced nominally four distinct parts, which 
were separated by the almost independent Lombard duchy of 
Beneventum, and the Arabic settlements on the G-ulf of Ta-. 
rentum. I. Longobardia, on the southeastern coast, extended 
from the river Aufdus (Ofanto), to the promontory of Otranto, 
and comprised the two provinces of CapitancUa — Kaarercu/aTW 
— and Basilicata — hrapxLa. BocriXiic^ — both east of Mount 
Apennine. Barium (Bari), a strongly fortified city on the 
coast, was the metropolis of the theme, and the residence of 
the Byzantine governor — KarcTravo). Brufidusium (Brundisi), 
Hydruntum (Otranto), Kallipolis (Gallipoli), and Tarentum 
(Taranto), were important cities, with excellent ports, in con- 
stant communication with Constantinople. Basantellum (Ba- 
santello), west of Tarentum, on the small river Basentiusi, 
where the emperor, Otho II., in 982, suffered a signal defeat 
from the united Greeks and Arabs. The imperial troops 
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mshed with the greatest impetnoBity upon the Greeks, who 
fell back in good order, and allured the headlong German 
knights into an ambuscade of the Arabs, hitherto concealed 
behmd the mountains. The heayj-armed Germans were 
speedily surrounded on every side by innumerable hordes of 
those swift horsemen. They were scattered and cut to pieces ; 
the emperor galloped to th^ shore, and plunging into the sea, 
mounted as he was on his trusty steed, swam towards a Greek 
vessel. The greedy crew supposing the imperial fugitive to 
be a distinguished knight, sailed to the city of Rossano^ the 
German head-quarters, in order to receive the proffered ran- 
som. But the youthful German hero, springing boldly from 
the ship, swam astiore, to the amazement of the Greeks, and 
after safely reaching land, he entered the city, and was there 
joyfully received by his queen and retinue, 13th July, 982. 

II. Calabria, on the southwestern peninsula, opposite to Si- 
cily, with the cities Rosdanum (Bossano), Squillatium (Squil- 
lace), on the gulf of that name (130). Regium (Heggio), 
and Bisinianuniy in the interior. The Saracens had taken 
Brundusium and Bariy and driven the Greeks into Mount 
Apennine ; but by a great effort under the Emperor,* Basilius I., 
and with the co-operation of Louis II., and his Franks, the inva- 
ders were defeated and expelled in 868, and the Greek catapans 
ruled the province until Bobert Guiscard and his Normans, after 
the brilliant conquest of all lower Italy in the year 1071, be- 
sieged and took Bari, the last possession of th6 Greeks in Italy. 

III. DucATus Neapolis — The duchy of Naples, with the 
flourishing cities, Neapolis (Naples), the metropolis, Surrentum 
Sorrento), Nuceria (Nocera), and AmcUphis (Amalfi, Malfa). 
Naples, with its elective duke, who often was a bishop, its 
consuls, nobility, and popular assembly, had already become 
an independent republic, and stood only in distant relations to 
the Byzantine empire. Amalfi, consisting of the city of 
Amalfi, and quite a number of populous boroughs and castles, 
in strong and beautiful positions on the Gulf of Salerno, waa 
then one of the most wealthy and enterprising maritime re« 
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-publics of Italy. The AmaMans, under their native dukes, 
made commercial treaties with the Saracens, who respected 
their flag : they occupied all the smaller islands in the Grulf of 
Naples, their merchant vessels visited the distant coasts of the 
East, whence they brought the Indian products to the ports 
of France and Spain. They were the rivals of the Venetians, 
and the pride of Italy, until thei^ disastrous war with Pisa, 
and the capture and destruction of their city in the year 1 137. 
IV. DucATus Cajetjb, the duchy of Gaeta, on its strong- 
ly fortified promontory, north of Naples, recognized the sove- 
reignty of Uie Byzantine emperor, but enjoyed a republican 
government, like the neighboring cities of Naples and 
Amalfi. 

XII. Thema Gheksqnis — 0e/*a Xcpo-wvos — ^the twenty- 
ninth, and the last of the themes, composed the western part of 
the Taurian Chersonese (Crimea), and the opposite coast of the 
mamland, to the mouth of the Dnieper. The only cities in 
possession of the Greeks were Cherson and Bosporus^ im- 
portant on account of the commerce on the Don, Volga, 
and the Caspian. Some few wrecks of the great Chaza- 
ric nation were still settled in the eastern part of Crimea ; 
but the northern shcHres of the Black Sea, westward to the 
Danube, formed then the Chanate of the horrible Petcheneges, 
who gave so great an anxiety to the Greek emperora, dur- 
ing the later period of the tentili century. 

271. DucATus Beneventi — The Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento, embracing the interior pro^oes of Lower Italy — ^had 
been divided into the principalities of Benevento and Salerno, 
and the county of Capua, under diflferent dynasties of Lom- 
bard dukes, almost incessantly fighting against one another, 
but always recognizing the sovereignty either of the German 
empef or, when he was approaching at the head of his army, or 
of the Byzantine empire, when her catapan had received re- 
inforoements from the East, and defeated the Saracens. 
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These fluetuating politics contiiraedxiiitil Duke Pandulph, Iron- 
Head, in 974, succeeded in uniting the entire duchy, and by 
his alliance with the Greeks, was enabled to defend himself 
against the invasions of the Sicilian emirs. 

272. DuoATus Veneti^ — ^the duchy of Venice, together 
with the peninsula of Istria^ and all the islands on the Dalma- 
tian coast, belonged likewise nominally to the Eastern Em- 
pire ; but the homage rendered by the doges, or dukes, con- 
sisted more*® in some public ceremony than in any subjection 
to the imperial governor of the Italian provinces. Venice had 
maintained her independence under the administration of her 
tribuneSj named by an assembly of the people in each of the 
separate isles. Tet powerful families began to influence the 
elections ; jealousies arose in the small communities of the 
islands ; the tribunes themselves disagreed. To put an end 
*to these factions, the citizens of every island met in a single 
assembly at Heraclea, in 697, and elected a chief of maritime 
Venice, whom they, in imitation of the Greeks called Dux — 
doge — or duke, and who was considered as the lieutenant of 
the emperor of Constantinople. During the Lombardic wars 
in Italy, thousands of refugees found an asylum in the islands 
of the young republic. She began to extend her commerce 
and political importance. Pepin, king of Italy (187), attacked 
her with a large army in 809 ; and the Emperor Constantino 
gives a pleasant account of the awkward position of Pepin, 
who attempted in vain to invade the isles with his cavalry, by 
throwing beams across the narrow inlet of Madamaucum 
(Malamocco). Attacked on all sides by the Venetians from 
their ships, the son of Charlemagne was obliged to retire dis- 

** Genoa and Pisa preserved their relations with Constantinople, 
After they had been occupied by the Lombards. They sent every year 
a paHiunif or silken banner to the emperors, In Constantinople, which 
was considered as a sort of tribute, Venice, Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi, 
advanced more openly to independence. 
12 
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graoefdlly, to fbe mainland, after a heavy loss.*^ The Vene- 
tians then made choice of the largest island, the Biva Alta 
— Rialto — ^in the centre of the Lagoons, where thej had se- 
cured their families and wealth, and there they built the city 
of Venicef the capital of their republic. Some years later, 
they transported thither from Alexandria, in Egypt, the body 
of Saint Mark, the ETangelist, whom they chose patron of 
their state. His winged lion figured in their arms ; and under 
his victorious banner they afterwards raised their great colo- 
nial empire of the East. Thus strengthened by devotion and 
union, the bold Venetians, in 997, set sail for the Dalmatian 
islands, where they were received with open arms by the 
Christian population. With their aid, they defeated the bar- 
barous Croatian hordes who dared to descend on the coast, 
and the still more troublesome pirates of Narenta. (260) 
Istria, and all the Dalmatian islands hoisted the banner of 
Saint Mark ; they received their governors and judges from 
Venice, whose doge from that year — ^997 — took the title of 

Dux VENETIiE ET DaLMATIJE. 

273. Such was the political and military organization of the 
Byzantine Empire, from the sixth to the thirteenth century, 
when the storms of the crusades swept away the empire and its 
institutions. Many of its provinces were then entirely lost ; 
others were, together with the capital, reconquered by the Pa- 
laDologi (1261), but the old divisions could not be renewed in 
a state which thenceforth was circumscribed almost to the 
walls and environs of Constantinople. With all the defi- 
ciencies of its government, Byzantium was still the best or- 
ganized state of mediaeval Europe. No state ever possessed 
such a long succession of able rulers, and of brave and skilful 
generals, competent to direct all branches of the administra- 
tion, and to beat back the attacks of foreign invaders, as the 
Eastern Empire. The talents of the emperors, as well as the 

*^GoQstaiiti|U PorphyTt di Adminitirando Imp, cap» zzyiii, p. 124^ 
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systematic order of the administration, held together their ez- 
tensiye dominions long after the tendencies of mediseyal socie- 
ty had urged the different nationalities to separate. In Con- 
stantinople it was a constant object of the imperial attention to 
prevent too great an accumulation of power in the hands of 
any single official ; and yet it was absolutely necessary to in- 
trust the generals and provincial governors with extensive au- 
thority, for they were called upon » incessantly to resist the 
barbarian invaders, and to quell internal insurrections. Never 
did sovereigns perform their complicated duties with such pro- 
found ability and perseverance as the Byzantine monarchs. 
No mayors of the palace ever circumscribed their power ; no 
pope ever made them bow down in the dust ; nor were they re- 
duced to become the puppets of their mercenaries, like the caliphs 
of Bagdad.*' A vivid and interesting picture of Byzantine po- 
litics and masterly statesmanship, we shall see exhibited by 
the emperors of the Comnenian dynasty during the following 
period of the crusades. 

The Greek empire afforded during this period an asylum 
to the remains of literature and culture, preserved from the 
ages of antiquity, which were destined to afford abundant 
sources of investigation and research for the learned in after 
times. CsBsar Bardas, the brother of Theodora, kept the 
state in excellent order during the reign of his unworthy ne- 
phew, Michael III. (856-866), and raised Photius, a prelate 
of eminent talents and profound learning, to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Basilius I. began the revisal of the Jus- 
tinian Code, which his son Leo YI. Philosophus, completed in 
the Basilica — y l^icoKra/SijSXos rwv BtunkucSiy, Leo wrote an 
important work on Byzantine military science — ra Toicruca— 
and his son, Constantino VII. Porphyrogenitus, entirely do- 
voted to the works of classical antiquity, and the study of the 
constitution and political relations of the empire, has left us 

•• See for interestiDg detailg, chap, liii in Gibbon: compare Zink- 
eisen and Finlay in tl^eir works on medieval Greece, preyionaly men- 
tioned. 
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those yaloable writings, from wbicli we hare gathered thoso 
details on the Byzantine Geography of the tentii century. 



THE MOHAMMEDAN WOKLD IN ASIA AND 
AFRICA: 

ITS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY DURING THE TENTH CEN- 
TURY, UNTIL THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF 
THE SELDJUKIAN TURKS. A. D. 809-1028. 

A. — The Oaliphate of the Abbasids in Bagdad. 
A. D. 809-1258. 

274. Disbcehbekbient of the Arabian Empire. — The 
vast extent of countries which the first caliphs had united by 
the Koran and the scimitar of Mohammed, received no regular 
interior organization. The victorious Saracens permitted the 
vanquished nations to remain mostly in the same condition as 
they found them at the time of the conquest. They urged 
them to accept Islamism, but treated them generally with reli- 
gious tolerance. 

The caliphs considered themselves as the lord possessors 
of the soil. Extensive tracts of land were reserved for their 
domains; others were distributed among the Moslem con- 
querors, who paid only the tenth part of the produce — aschr — 
while the native population were taxed with the fifth, and even the 
third part of theirs for the lands they were suffered to retain. 
The Christian and Jewish inhabitants paid besides an onerous 
income tax — ta ^adil — and ^e degrading poll-tax — charatch. 
The revenues were in part leased out to the highest bid- 
der ; and the poor subjects became thus exposed to the ava- 
rice, and the arbitrary extortions of the tax-gatherers. Abd- 
el-Melek established the mint in the city of Wasitj on the 
Tigris, near Kufah (207), where gold dinars — and stiver- 
dirrhems — ^were coined (222), under the direction of the 
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JewBy who were there quite in their own element. The Moslemin 
were exempted from all personal exactions, except military 
service. At their first appearance on the outskirts of the de- 
sert, the Arabs had astonished the world as much by the 
squalid aspect of their Bedouin hordes, as by the rapidity of 
their movements. Their cavalry was excellent; their foot, 
too, was numerous, and rode on camels during the march. 
The incredible activity of such an army, no less than their re- 
ligious fanaticism, opened them the path to continual victory 
and conquest. A century later, we find the Saracens admira- 
bly armed with those flexible coats of mail, and peaked hel- 
mets, which the crusaders afterwards considered as superior 
to their own armatore of Italian or French workmanship. The 
Saracenic scimitars, bucklers, and lances, were as well tem}>ered 
as they were beautiful ; and nowhere in the world could swfird 
blades be brought to such a perfection of temper as among the 
Saracens, m Toledo, Damascus, or Persia. But after the 
conquest, the Arabs neglected their tactics. Their principal 
strength consisted only in cavs^ry and archers ; .their battle 
array was formed of large squares, in double lines, of which the 
archers occupied the first, and the horse ike second ; the nu- 
merous herds of cattle which they carried along with them, ren- 
dered their stay at one place impossible, and they were there- 
fore in continual movement. 

The splendor of the rapid conquest could not destroy the 
seeds of decay which the faith, ideas, and manners of the 
Arabs had sown in the lands under their dominion. The reli- 
gious enthusiasm which had been so powerful an instrument of 
conquest, became a source of disorder when the victory was 
won. The same fanaticism and ambition which had built up 
the empire, were soon to destroy it again. Even under the 
reign of Aaron the Just — Haroun-ar-Raschid — the happiest 
in the annals of the caliphate, rebellions had commenced in the 
West (214, 215), which showed the real weakness of so ex- 
tensive a dominion, intrusted to the fidelity and devotion of 
military governors. Haroun was the last Emir al Mumenim^ 
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who peifonned in person the pilgrimage to the sacred cities, 
where Islamism had taken its rise. His successors, for the most 
part shut ap and inaccessible in their palaces, were Hying sur- 
ronnded bj women and literary men, indifferent to the politi- 
cal affairs of their empire, which fell under the power of their 
viziers and court-fayorites. Haroun, like Charlemagne, his 
contemporary, divided his realm between his sons in such a man- 
ner, that the oldest, Mohammed II. al-Amin, should possess the 
dignity of Caliph over the whole empire; while his younger bro- 
ther, Al-Mamun, obtained the government over the provinces 
of the east, Lran^ Kertnan, Khorcuan, Tabaristan, and the 
rest, as far as the jfrontiers of India — and his youngest broiler, 
Mohammed III. Motassem was endowed with the provinces in 
the north, Armenia, Georgia, and Caticasus, both with extensive 
powers; yet as under-kings, who were to obey the orders 
of the Caliph. Civil wars between the brothers immediately 
began to shake the empire ; and a few years later, with Mo- 
hammed III. Motassem, the eighth caliph of the Ab- 
basid family, the glory of that dynasty, and of the Arabic na- 
tion, expire^ for ever. The Saracens having spread through- 
out the splendid countries they had conquered, began to turn 
their attention to the quiet occupations of agriculture, com- 
merce, and literature. *^ The courage of the South," says 
Gibbon, "is the artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; 
the active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the merce- 
nary 'forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of 
the north, of which valor is the hardy and spontaneous pro- 
duction." Motassem formed an army of fifty thousand Turks, 
from the warlike race of Tartars who lived beyond the Oxus 
and laxartes. With their powerful aid, he succeeded in 
quelling the rebellions which had sprung up around him, yet 
the weakness of a throne founded on opinion, and supported by 
foreign arms, was soon discovered by the proud Emirs who 
commanded the body-guard. The Turks stood in arms around 
the throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the 
dominion of the palace and the provinces. Their licentious 
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conduct provoked the public indignation, and the hostilities 
between the Arab population and the Turkish guards in- 
duced the Oaliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his 
own residence, and the camp of his barbaric favorites, at 
Asker-^^-Serramenra (207), on the Tigris, about twelve 
miles above the City of Peace. Yet new revolutions broke 
out among the walis of the east ; new heresies sprung up in 
the south, while Bagdad herself, became the scene of the most 
terrible convulsions. 

Five caliphs perished by assassination in the course of twenty- 
five years (846-870), and at the end of the ninth century a 
general insurrection of the Arabs of the desert — the Kara- 
mathians — ^gave the last blow to the authority of the Abbasid 
caliphs. Surrounded by rebellious lieutenants, fanatic here- 
tics, and arrogant mercenaries, the unhappy Ahmed lY. 
Bhadi, in 940, placed his tottering throne under the protection 
of a more energetic authority, and conferred upon the valiant 
Mohammed Abu-Bekr-Ebn-Baik the dignity of an Emir-cU- 
Omrah or Emir of the Emirs. This important office embraced 
all the military and executive power as the mayordom of the 
palace among the Franks (118). The chief emir, whose name 
was inserted in the public prayers, obscured entirely the repu- 
tation of the caliphs. He was thus stripped of all his political 
influence, and nothing was left hiin but an empty religious 
supremacy as ^.pensioned high-priest of the mosque. Thus 
from the year 940 the caliphs disappear as political chiefs ; and 
the different leaders of influential families now begin the contest 
about the dignity of ihe^ emirate (154). Mighty dynasties had 
in the mean time arisen throughout the broad lands of the Ab- 
basid empire, whose frontiers soon became circumscribed within 
the walls of the city of Bagdad. The powerful chief of the 
Buids, Emed-ed-Daula (pillar of the empire), secured the dig- 
nity in his family ; but during the quarrel of the mock caliph, 
Abdallah Y. Kaim-Beamrillah (watching the will of God), with 
his great emir, Malek-al-Eahim (compassionate prince), in 1035, 
the former called to his assistance the Seldjukian chief, Togrul 
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Bet, who, at the head of bis Tnrkonums, destroyed ike dynasty 
of the Buidfl, and, as Turkish saltan, soon swept away all the 
eoontries west of the Euphrates. A new and terrible power 
thus arose in the East, that of the Seldjnkian Turks ; yet the 
poor Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad breathed more freely ; the 
eonquering sultans cared little about the domestic administra- 
tion, the pomp and prayers in Bagdad ; and the spiritaal com- 
manders of the fiuthfbl were now relieved from the igno- 
minions yexations to which they had been exposed by the pre- 
sence of their own arrogant servants, the Bnids. Thns the 
Abbasids, succeeding from &ther to son, lingered on obscurely 
in seraglio and mosque, during the eventful period of the 
emsades on^the shores of Syria, until the Mongolic invasion of 
Hulagu in 1258, buried the last miserable caliph, Abdallah 
Mostassem Billah (guiltless throu^ €k)d), under the smoking 
ruins of his oapitaL 

B. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Oenteal Asia. 

275. I. The Taherites — 813-872. Smaller dynasties 
arose early in the fertile Mawar-al-Nahr, beyond the Oxus 
(212), Sedjestan, so rich by her mines of gold ore, and in 
Khorasan. The founders of these dynasties pretended to be de- 
scendants of the Sassanid kings of old, and they obtained a great 
influence on the inhabitants who continued to speak some dia- 
lect of the Persian language, and still secretly adhered to the 
fire-worship of the MagL Thus Taher, a brave general of Al- 
Mamun, the second son of Haroun-ar-Easchid, who had defeat- 
ed the older brother, the caliph, Mohammed-al-Amin, received 
as a reward for his services, the hereditary government of 
Khorasan. There he made himself independent of Bagdad, 
and his sons ruled in Nischabuhr till the year 872. 

II. The Soffarids — ^908. Yacub-Ben-Leith, the son of 
a coppersmith — soffdrs** — ^a notorious robber captain, increas- 

** The descendants of Yacub were therefore called Soffarids. 
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ed his victorious bands, and oeoupjing Balkh in Tokharestaa, 
and Cabul in Zabulistan (Afghanistan)^ captured the last 
prince of the Taherite dynasty, Mohammed, in 872, and 
marched directly against Bagdad at the head of a large army^ 
Death surprised him on the road, and his brother Amru suc- 
ceeded to the governme&t, but was overthrown in 900 by the 
Samanids. His nephew, Taher, who was elected chief by the 
leaders of the nation, perished in 908, and with him the family 
of the Soffarids. The Arabian language and literature ex- 
tended rapidly throughout the East. At Nisehabuhr, there 
were flourishing schools and colleges, where celebrated editions 
of the Koran were published. 

III. The Samanids — 1004. Samans was a wealthy chief 
of Khorasan. His son Ismael, the governor of Mawr-al-Nahr, . 
made himself independent ; and after his victory over the Sof- 
farids, he obtained the title of Fadisha. The dynasty resided 
in Bokhara ; they soon lost their energy and virtue among the 
delights of the harem ; they left the direction of the state 
aflairs in the hands of their Emir-al-Omrah; and the tenth 
prince, Montasser, perished in 1004 under the sabres of the 
advancing Turks. 

IV. The Ghasnavids— 1184.— A young Turk, Sebec-The- 
gin, in Ghasna in Zabulistan, was raised to the throne in 977, 
and his son, Mohanuned Yemin-ed-Daula (the support of the 
realm), penetrated into Hindostan, took Kanodsche, on the 
Djumna, and amassed an immense booty from the ancient and 
wealthy Indian temples. Great exertions were made to con- 
vert the Hindoos to the Mohammedan fiuth, and the whole 
splendid and highly civilized country, as far as the Ganges, re- 
mained under the sway of the flouricdiing dynasty of the 
Ghasnavids. But the Brahmins were watching the events in 
Ghasna;^ and when, in 1152, the Mohammedan princes were 
defeated in their homes by the deldjuk Turks, the fanatical 
priests of Brahma called the Hindoos to arms, and drove the 

12* 
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Arabs out of the coimtrj. Sniroxmded by enemies on all sides, 
the last Ghasnavid sultan, Bahrain, fell, and was succeeded by 
the powerful and popular family of the Ghorids. The princes 
of the Ohasnayid dynasty were friends of art and literature, 
and the celebrated Persian poet, Ferdusi, the author of the 
admired epic poem, " The Bangs" — Shahname — ^was an hon- 
ored guest at the court. 

V. The Ghorids — 1212. — ^In the 6rAor,that is, ihe plain 
or southwestern lowlands of Balkh, some vassals of the Ghas- 
navids had become popular as supposed descendants of the 
Sassanid kings of Persia. Bahram, the Ghasnavid, resolved 
their destruction. But Hussein defeated him in a pitched battle, 
took and destroyed Ghasna, and raised a new empire on the 
ruins of the Ghasnavids, Seif-ed-Din crossed the Indus and 
captured Pelhi. He conquered Khorasan, and ruled by the 
Koran and the sabre. The empire of the Ghorids consisted 
of Ghasna (Afghanistan), ilfi^an (Lahore), on the Indus, 
and Delhi (Hindostan Proper), on the Ganges ; but civil wars 
soon breaking out among his successors, the race of the Gho- 
rids expired with Mohammed III. ;** the Ghorid governors in 
India made themselves independent, and the Khowaresmian 
swarms invaded and occupied their western possessions. 

276. VI. The Khowaresmids — 1231. — The southwestern 
portion of the ancient Turkistan or the vast region between the 
Caspian Sea, the Oxus, and the lake Aral, was called Ehoyy- 
aresm or Chorasmia (212). This country is in some places of 
an exuberant fertility, but encircled with deserts on all sides, 

^ Mohammed fell beneath the daggers of the banditti of Lahore, the 
Oiekeriy in 1212. The fanatioism of the Brahmins, who foimed the 
priesthood and nobility of the BUndoos, frustrated all the attempts of 
the Mohammedan chiefs of the different dynasties to make Islamism the 
ruling religion in India ; nor did>the Saracens ever succeed in intermix- 
ing with the native races ; the ancient divisions of castes prohibited the 
amalgamation. The Aijg^ans became later the ruling nation in India. 
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and of difficult access. The eastern shores of the Caspian Sea 
present nothing but long gloomy chains of arid downs and 
rocks ; the plains at the base of the mountains, and the vallejs 
through which the Ossa and other rivers flow toward the sea, 
seem condemned to aridity and solitude. The sea of Aral (sea 
of eagles) or lake of Khowaresm on the east, contains, like the 
Caspian, sturgeons and seals (193), though its waters have 
some saline, impregnation. The shores of the lake are marshy, 
and an elevated ridge of dreary and rocky hills separates it 
from the Caspian. And yet was Khowaresm one of the most 
important regions of central Asia on account of its position be- 
tween the Oxus and those large inland seas. The great route 
of Indian and Persian commerce passed on the O^^us through 
Khowaresm to the Caspian, and thence by the Volga to Nov- 
gorod and the Baltic, and by the Don to Crimea, Constanti- 
nople, and the Mediterranean. Flourishing emporiums rose 
early in the dreary desert. Senfaya^ Taheria, Khowaresm, 
Kiptshaky on the Oxus. Kurkendsh — Korkatch — (Altur- 
gens), on the small lakes southwest of Aral, became the capi- 
tal and great emporium for the transport across the desert to 
the Caspian. Among the native tribes of Turkomans were the 
Seldjuk Turks, whose emirs early obtained a supremacy over 
the other hordes ; yet, during their conquests in western Asia, 
Kothb-ed'Din, the great Shah of ELhowaresm, founded the 
dynasty of the celebrated Khowaresmids in 1096, and extend- 
ed his conquests toward Buchara, Khorasan Cabul, nay, even 
into the heart of Persia and Irak themselves. The Ghorids 
on the east mustered their Indian forces to avert the rising 
storm, but they \«ere swept away, and the Khowaresm em- 
pire remained the most brilliant in central Asia by its com* 
merce, wealth, and military power, until the irruption of 
Genghis-Khan and his hundred thousand of Mongols in a. d. 
1219. After a most tremendous war, and the destruction of 
millions of men, the Khowaresmian power was annihilated by 
that savage conqueror. The good Shah, Mohammed, perished 
on his flight in a desert island of the Caspian Sea ; his valiant 
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son, Djelal-ed-Din Mankbemt, one of the glorified heroes of 
Oriental poetry, snrrotinded by his faithful Khowaresmians, cut 
hi3 way from the Indus to the Euphrates. Here he fell be- 
neath the dagger of a Kurd assassin ; but his warlike bands, 
pursuing rapidly their march to Palestine, prostrated Saracens 
and Mamlooks, Templars and Orusaders, burnt and destroyed 
Jerusalem and her sacred sepulchre in 1244, and carried their 
destroying arms to the fronti^s of Egypt. Th^e they dispers- 
ed ; their chiefs, as mercenary condattieriy took service among 
the small princes of the Seldjukian. Turks, on the Euphrates, 
and in Asia Minor, and the terrible name of Elhowaresmian 
yanished from the page of history. They were devout Moham- 
medans ; their cavalry was unsurpassed ; and they cherished 
that peculiar affection for their steeds which is the universal 
characteristic of all the nations of the steppes. 

277. VII. The DrLBBUDS or Ziads—lOSO.—The lands 
south of the Caspian Sea, Mazanderan (Tabarestan) and 
Ghilany were, from remote antiquity, celebrated for their fer- 
tility and beauty, and the martial character of their inhabitants 
— the Mardi, Hyrcanians, and Parthians. The high mountain 
ridges of Caspius and Labutay on the south, protected them 
from the Arabian conquerors ; the fleeing Magi, as well as the 
persecuted Alite heretics, found a refiige on the secluded shores 
of that inland sea. Later, when the country had recognized the 
sovereignty of the' caliphs, the Saracen governors did not 
tarry to declare themselves independent. Merdavidsdi ex- 
tended his dominion over GhHan, KohestaUy across the Me- 
dian plains to Irak and Fars in a. d.'927, and in order to 
appear as the genuine descendant of the ancient Persian great- 
kings, he imitated their splendid court and their luxury, and 
supported his dignity by the Turkish mercenary bands, who 
flocked to his banner. Order and tranquillity revived in that 
remote and happy region, under the sway of four princes of 
the Dilemid dynasty ; their residence was Scheristan in Dilem, 
on the southwest coast of the Caspian Bea ; science, litenU^ore, 
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and commerce flourished tmder ikeir protection ; their young 
princes enjoyed the most careful education, a memorial of 
which is the curious book of Kiekawus : the mirr<yr of the 
vxyrthy sovereign. Eabus Shemsil-al-MaH (sun of highness), 
was both poet and historian, but his natural ferocity and his 
relations to his powerful neighbors,, the Buids,^ continually ^i- 
tangled him in wars. After his death by the hand of a Turkish 
soldier, the realm of the Dilemids was conquered by the Seldjuks 
and the Ismaelites, who divided the spoils. 

VIII. The Buids — 1056.— This remarkable dynasty took 
its origin from the warlike sons of the fisherman Bujah-Ben- 
Shetsa — Ali, Hassan, and Ahmed, who had served in the army 
of Merdavidsch of Dilem. Ali raised the banner of revolt 
in Kertch, and with the assistance of his brothers he soon sub- 
jected Koni^ KasHnj and Ray (Bhagae), the important defile 
toward Elhorasan (210), and ruled over all Persia. His capi- 
tal was Shiraz, situate in one of the most delightful valleys 
of the yrorld." The caliph of Bagdad recognized his indepen- 
dence and sought his alliance, and already the third Buid sov- 
ereign, Ahmed Moez-ed-Daula (arm of the realm), had become 
so powerful that the intimidated caliph was forced to nominate 
him Emir-al- Omrah. The Buids extended their sway victo- 
riously over all Persia, and ruled from the Euphrates to the 

•• Shiraz in FarsiBtan, thirty miles southeast of the celebrated Pep- 
sepolis (now in rains), has a splendid climate, abnndant crops of rice, 
wheats and barley, the finest fruits, larger in size and more delicate in 
taste than those of Europe ; the grapes, oranges, dnd apricots of Shiraz 
are the pride of the Persians. In spring the air is mild, and perfumed 
with the odor of the finest flowers, and the eye delights in the rich and 
varied colors that, like a carpet, cover hill and dale. The garden night- 
ingale (the btil-btil)» the goldfinch, and the linnet, unite at this season 
their melodious accents. I^or is the beauty and el^ance of the Shiraz 
17 omen less celebrated than the politeness and honesty of its citizens. 
With so many attractions, Shiraz has become the most desirable resi- 
dence in Persia, and the favored retreat of its poets — a Hafiz, a Sa'ady, 
or a Diamy, who have sung its praise in their tender and harmonious 
ttraina. 
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frontiers of EJiorasan, where thej oame in hostile contact 
with the Ohasnavids bj'whom they were repelled in 1039. 
But in Bagdad ihej maintained Uieir dignity as gfeat emirs 
and viziers of the caliphs, nntil, weakened by their own violent 
family feuds, they became, in 1056, an easy prey to the Sal- 
tans of the Seldjuk Turks. 



G. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Steia. 

278. IX. The Hamadanids, Kelabids, and Okaii^ids — 
1086— from the tribe of Thaleb, formed, in 892, their petty 
dynasties in Mesopotamia and Syria. The former were divided 
into two lines, the Hamadanids of Mossul (a. d. 892-978), 
and those of Haleb, who were vanquished by the Kelabids in 
1014. The realm of the latter, on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
was overthrown seventy years afterwards (in 1084), by the 
Okailids, who had already possessed themselves of Mossul in 
996. These small Mohammedan dynasties are more interest- 
ing to us on account of the flourishing state of Arabian litera- 
ture at their courts, than from the influence they exerted on 
the political events of the times. Several of these princes, 
such as Seif-edDaula of Mossul, were themselves poets or 
philosophers, and they united around their thrones the most 
iiistinguished men in every branch of art and science, at that 
time more appreciated by the Arabs, than among the hunting 
and fighting princes of Christian Europe. 

D. — Sects of Mohammedan Heretics. 

279. X. The Kaeamathians in Arabia. — ^The early hereti- 
cal sects which sprung up in the Mohammedan creed, differ in their 
character entirely from those which disturbed the Christian 
church after its recognition by Constantine in the beginning of the 
fourth century, because they were not dogmatical, but political; 
they arose about the legitimate succession of the Prophet, with- 
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out touching on the main doctrines or tenet's of the Koran itself. 
The great schism in the East beganras early as the election of 
Ahu-Bekr instead of Ali, the husband of Fatima the daughter 
of Mohammed, in 632. Later, some sectarians claimed the 
succession for Hassan and Hossein, the sons of Ali — ^the Seid- 
t;^— -others recognized only the third son of Ali as successor 
— ^the Kaissani^, The Mohammedan mystics — ^the GhuUat 
— ^attributed divine qualities to Ali, and pretended that he 
stood in the relation to God — AUdh — " as a son to the far 
ther ; " others again, and those were the most dangerous, be- 
lieved in a second advent of the Prophet, intended to restore 
virtue, peace and happiness on earth ; these were the terrible 
Karamathians, from the Arabian desert. Babek-Churrami 
preached the reform in Syria during the first half of the 
ninth century. The masses flocked around the enthusiastic 
preacher ; the most horrible cruelties were committed ; more 
than twenty thousand human beings perished in tortures, and 
the whole country was strewn with corpses and ruins. The fa- 
n atical spirit having once been excited, Al-Faradsh-Ebn-Osman- 
al-Karmath" appeared in 890 as the representative of Mo- 
hammed, preaching the advent of a seventh and last prophet, 
Ismael-Ebn-Djafer, in whom all divine secrets would be depos- 
ited. He gave a mystic interpretation to the Koran, and em- 
ployed a most effectual and cunning deceit by initiated DaiSy 
to spread his &itastical doctrines. These missionaries soon 
formed in the interior of Arabia a numerous band of followers— ^ 
the Karamathians — ^who, victorious in the eastern province of 
Bahrain, advanced, sword in hand, to the gates of Bagdad, where 
the caliph sat trembling on his throne. Raca, Ba^cUbeky 
Bassra^ Kufah^ were laid in ashes ; in 929, Mecca shared the 
same fate. Thirty thousand people were butchered during 

** Al Faradsh took his name from the small town of Karmoih^ near 

Kufah, in Al-Batayeh on the Euphrates, and assumed the lofty title of 

• ihs Guidle, the Director, the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghott, 

the Camel, the Herald, and the Forerunner of the Prophet and of the 

Angel Chhriel, 
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the defence ; the Beit- Allah was deseorated ; the black stone 
carried off in triumph, anA not brought back to Mecca until in 
950. After having spread devastation and murder over the 
Oriental world for nearly a century, the Karamathians were at 
last exterminated in 985, by Samsam-ed-Paula, but their bloody 
sect reyived later in the Ishailiteh or Ismaelites, on 
Mount Lebanon in Syria, and the still more terrible 
Assassins, at Rudbar and Lamsir in Dilem, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. 

E. — Mohammedan Dynasties in Africa. 

280. XI. The Tulunids in Egypt. — The governor of 
Defar-MessTy or Egypt, Ahmed-Ben-Tulun, declared himself 
independent of the caliph in 868. He took the title of Sul- 
tan, and repelled all the attacks of the Abbasids ; but his 
successors became weakened by their internal quarrels, and in 
the year 905, Egypt fell back to the caliphate. 

XII. Mohammed-allkhschid, however, imitated the ex- 
ample of the Tulunids in 935 ; all was again rebellion and 
confusion. Abul-Kasem and Abul-Hassan-Ali succeeded him; 
but the Ikhschids were defeated and expelled in 969, by the 
intelligent and brave Moez-Ledin-IUah, the Fatimid. 

XIII. The Fatimids pretended to descend from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, and Ali, his faithful vizier. They 
had destroyed the Aglabid chiefs of Kairouan in Magreb-al- 
Ausah. Moez engaged an army of Berbers, and (213) marched 
upon Egypt. The defenceless country fell into his power ; he 
established himself at Kahira (Cairo), on the Nile, and took 
the proud title of Caliph and Emir of the faithful. His suc- 
cessors maintained themselves by shrewd politics, against the 
Abbasids ; they penetrated into Syria, and took possession 
of Jerusalem. Hakem Beamrillah, the third caliph, became . 
the venerated founder of the religious sect of the Druses, 
though he appears to us a madman. Prompted by some sos- 
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pimon against the Christians, he ordered the holy sepulchre 
at Jerusalem to be demolished in 1010 — an order which was 
carried into execution by the goremor of Bamleh. The build* 
ing was razed to the foundations, and much labor was ex- 
pended to deface and destroy every trace of the sepulchre of 
the Saviour itself.*' His laws against toomen y^ere as absurd 
as his lectures in his temple of wisdom. Every Monday and 
Wednesday the members of the wisdom-society assembled for 
theological disputations. They formed a university partaking 
strongly of Ismaelitic sectarianism. The hatise of taisdam 
was built in Cairo, and furnished with libraries, mathematical 
instruments, professors, and other officers. All persons were 
allowed access to the literary treasures stored therein. The 
caliphs often presided at the lectures; the faculties were divid- 
ed into logic, mathematics, medicine, and law, and the Moham- 
medan professors donned their doctorial mantles, as did their 
Christian brethren in the mediaeval universities of Europe two 
centuries later. The successors of Hakem hid themselves in 
the seraglio ; they lost all influence, and on the death of the 
eleventh Fatimid, Ahded-Ledin-Illah, in 1171, the great Kurd, 
Salaed-Din-^the son of Ejub, mounted the throne of Egypt. 

The first Arabian conquerors treated that country with 
barbarity ; they did not spare the magnificent monuments of 
antiquity, and employed the stones of the pyramids for their 
buildings. The Fatimids, on the contrary, protected art 
and literature. Cairo was by them adorned with those beau- 
tiful mosques which we still admire at the present day. Their 
sepulchral monuments, likewise, were reared in the noblest style 
of Saracenic architecture. The last caliph, Ahded, possessed 
the largest library that ever had been collected in any Moham* 

^ See Professor Robinson's Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol ii, 
p. 46. A cruel and senseless act, which at that time of religious vene- 
ration for the sanctuaries in Palestine, excited the highest indignation, 
and the deepest grief all over Europe, and began to prepare the minds 
for the armed occupation of the Holy Land— the onuadeoL 
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medan oonntry. Astronomy and ohemistry flourished at the 
court of Hakem, whose name has been given to the astronom- 
ical tables of the great Arab astronomer, Ebn-Tmies. Egypt 
was then the home of wealth and prosperity, by the fertility of 
its soil, by its flourishing industry, and its extensiye commerce 
with India." Thus, then, we find toward the middle of the 
eleventh century, the - Mohammedan world broken up into 
quite a number of smaller dynasties in Asia and Africa, while 
tiie two contending high priests, the Abbasid*" in Bagdad, 
and the Fatimid in Cairo, have lost their spiritual and secular 
power ; and Islam would perhi^s already have gone to ruins, 
if its followers had not been roused to a new and more violent 
enthusiasm, by the gigantic invasion of the Christian arms 
from the West 

Such was the state of the East when the rapid conquests 
of the Turkish Sultans in Asia Minor began to tiireaten the 
existence of the Byzantine empire ; and their occupation of 
Syria and Palestine at once roused the indignation of the war- 
like and pious Christian nations of Europe, and brought on 
those migrations and expeditions to the Holy Land, which for 
nearly two centuries — 1096-1291, changed the geographical 
position of nearly all the leading nations in Orient and 
Occident. 

The following chapter, and the accompanying map, will 
serve to exhibit these changes. 

** The shrewd merchuitfl of Egypt kept all knowledge about India a 
aecret among themselyea, and answered to theinquiriea of the Venetians 
that the wind wafted the precious spices and incense from the tre^ of 
the earthly paradise ; that the NiU carried them along from his im- 
known springs^ and that it required deep mystical lore^ and a particular 
art, to fish them out of the water 1 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

EUROPE, WESTERN ASIA, AND NORTHERN 
AFRICA; 

THEIR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
DURING THE TIMES OF THE CRUSADES — ^A. D. 1096- 
1291. 

A. Condition op the Christian and Mohammedan 
World before the First Crusade. 

281^ Division. — At this important period in the world's 
history, when the great religious moyement in the West pre- 
cipitated Europe upon Asia, we find twenty-six principal and 
independent states and nations in Europe and the adjacent 
parts of Asia and Africa, the greater part ' of which partici- 
pated more or less ardently in those events. Of these states, 
eight were situated in Northern Europe. I. The kingdom 
of Ireland; II. that of Scotland; III. that of Eng- 
land ; IV. that of Denmark ; V. that of Slavinia^ or VeTtd- 
land; VI. that of Norway; VII. that of Sweden; and 
VIII. the Grand Duchy of Russia. Five of tliese had, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, belonged to the empire 
of Canute the Great, and they took, with the exception of 
England, no part in the first crusade. In central Europe we 
find five states, in some of whif^h the movement was responded 
to with enthusiasm ; they were, IX. the kingdom of I^ance ; 
X. the Bjomano- Germanic Empire; XI. the kingdom of 
Poland ; XII. that of Hungary ; and XIII. the Chanates 
of the Uzi and Kumani^ or Polovtzi, In Southern Europe 
we behold six states, all with fanaticism, armed against the 
Mohammedans of the East and South : these were : XIV. the 
kingdoms of Leon and Castile; XV. that of Aragon and 
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Navarra; XYL the small kingdom of Valencia, all in 
Spain ; XY II. the Norman duchy of Fuglia, Calabria, and 
Sicily; XYIII. the Italian republics; and XIX. the By- 
zantine empire. In Western Asia, four states, or groups of 
states had been formed .on the ruins of the caliphate of Bag- 
dad ; they were, XX. the sultanate of Rum, in Asia Minor ; 
XXI. the sultanates of the Ortokids in Mardin and Diarbe- 
kir ; XXII. the states of the Atabeks in Al-Djesirah and 
Persia, and XXIII. the Turkish principalities of Antioch, 
Halep and Damascus, in Syria. In Northern Africa and South- 
em Spain, we find three powerful Mohammedan empires ; they 
were, XXI Y. the caliphate of the Fatimids in Egypt ; XXV. 
the kingdom of Kairouan (Mahadia), and XXYI. the empire 
of the Almaravids in Magrab-al-AJksa and Andalos (Spain). 



I. NOKTHEKN EUROPE BETWEEN 973 AND 1096 

The Empire op Canute the Great, a. d. 1016-1035. 

282. Denmark, England (Bretland), and Norway were, 
in the beginning of the eleventh oentury, nnited under the 
sceptre of Knud Swendson or Canute the Great Swedes, 
Welsh, and Scots rendered homage to that active and success- 
ful monarch, who seemed desdned to lay the foundation of a 
mighty empire in the NortL Yet a point of concentration 
was wanting ; the different nations of the empire were situated 
too fax off from one another, and a reign of nineteen years was 
not sufficiently long to accomplish the amalgamation. Nor 
did King Knud leave any enterprising and talented prince be- 
hind him to continue and fully to carry through the great idea 
of union. A speedy separation therefore took place on the 
death of the Danish monarch in 1035. But the political and 
social consequences of this temporary union of all the North- 
men under the raven banner of Denmark was nevertheless of 
great importance. The desoktiag piracies of the Danish and 
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Norwegian Yi-kings terminated for eyer with the conquest of 
England; and the well-organized government of an enlightened 
Christian King, and the final introduction of Christianity and 
civilization among the half barbarous Northmen, was then most 
auspiciously accomplished by the strenuous exertions of the 
English bishops and missionaries^ who were by King Knud pro- 
moted to the episcopal sees in his states." We shall now give 
a short description of the geographical and political position of 
the northern regions during the elci^enth century, before the 
beginning of the ^eat crusade to the East, and the military 
expeditions of the Danish kings for the conversion of the Sola- 
vonian and Lettic nations on the southern coasts of the Baltic. 



I. Kingdom of Irelanb. 

283. Internal Feuds, Expulsion of the Danes, and 
Conquest op Henry II. — The internal history of the five 
kingdoms of Ireland (219), during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, is better known than that of Scotland during the same 
period. 1^ presents, however, nothing but wars among the 
clans, invasions of the coasts by the JEast-men, or confeder- 
acies of the Irish princes against those foreigners who already 
possessed the whole eastern and southern portions of the island. 
In the year 1014, Brian Boru, who stands recorded in the an- 

^ Canute conferred many bishoprics on English prelates in Skaane, 
Sealand, and Fyen. St Olaf of Norway, and King Olaf Skotkonning of 
Sweden, also invited priests and monks from England for the conver- 
sion of their subjects, as Slgefried, Siege ward, Wulfried, Rodnlf, and 
others. The consecration of these bishops was performed by .£thel- 
noth. Archbishop of Canterbury, who strove with all his might to ob- 
tain for the English Chnrch the supremacy over that of the north. 
The Archiepiscopal See of Hamburg, powerfully supported by Rome 
with investitures, and by the Benedictine Order with devotion and learn- 
ing, was then zealously engaged in the extirpation of heathenism in the 
north. See the excellent history of the Anglo-Saxon Kings by Dr. J. 
11 Lappenberg. London, 1845. YoL H, page 204 ei uq. 
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nals of Ireland as a model of royal yirtaes, a Tsliant hero, and 
a consaminate statesman, raised himself to the sovereignty of 
the whole island. He then gathered the native forces, and ad- 
vancing upon DubkUj the capital of the Danes, defeated them 
totally in the hloody hattle at Clontoff, where they lost their 
thousand eelehrated mail-menj and after another rout of the 
Dnhlin Danes in 1072, the Northmen were driven from tiieir 
last stronghold, and expelled from the island. Brian himself 
f6ll, and the civil wars among the Canfinnies flashed up more 
violently than ever. The moral and social condition of the 
Irish people during the latter half of the eleventh century, was 
" as wretched," says Thomas Moore, in his history of Irehmd, 
*^ as can almost he conceived ;" and it appears that even the 
austere discipline of the Church gave way in this general de- 
generation and confusion. All these disorders made a national 
synod necessary. It came together at Kells in Meath in 1 152, 
under the presidence of a Bomish Cardinal. Tithes were here 
introduced for the support of the clergy, and archiepiscopal 
palls distributed to the Bishops of Dublin, Cashel, and Jhiam 
under the archiepiscopal chair of Armagh. The ecclesiastical 
revolution thus tranquilly and speedily effected, was followed 
by another of a political nature, which might have had bene- 
ficial consequences for the Irish nation. Boderic O'Connor, 
the king of Connaught, was elected sovereign king at the 
great convention of Athboy in 1 167. There, besides the heads 
of the church, the Canfinnies and their vassals met to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand horse and foot, and swore allegiance to 
their king-elect. Yet the Irish people was not destined to 
progress by its national development to civilization and happi- 
ness. Dermod M^Morchad, king of Leinster, who, on account 
of an atrocious breach of hospitality and his unchained pas- 
sions, had been driven from the island, fied to England, and 
applied to Henry II. to replace him on his throne, offering to 
hold his kingdom under the English monarch as the price of 
his restoration. Bichard de Clare (Strongbow) and other war- 
like English nobles, at the head of their knights and archers, 
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then landed on the coast of Leinster in 1169, and by their su- 
perior Norman armature and tactics, defeated the Irish in every 
battle. Though only some few hundreds, the Norman- English 
stormed and took Wexford and Dublin, and routing King 
Boderic and his unwieldy masses in a great battle, Strongbow 
remained the master in eastern Ireland. In 1172, King Henry 
came himself to Ireland with a splendid train of noblemen and 
troops, and the English thus secured a firm footing in Leinster 
and Munster, where they built Carrick^ Kilkenny^ and other 
castles. The petty chieftains did homage to Henry, and re-^ 
ceiyed him in Dublin with all the pomp of a sovereign. The 
Pope Adrian had earlier (1154) granted the English king the 
sovereignty over Ireland, on the condition of reducing it com- 
pletely under the spiritual authority of the Boman see, and 
paying the Peter's pence. This title had lain dormant during 
the troubles with France ; but the ecclesiastical council held at 
Cashel near Tipperary, now at once recognized the bull and the 
Papal donation. Large tracts of lands were then portioned 
out among the principal English knights and warriors, the sys- 
tem of the English feudal laws and tenures was introduced, and 
a commencement thus formed for establishing the British domin- 
ion throughout the island. During this period the portion of the 
island subject to the English laws was called Pale ; it extended 
over the southeastern part of Munster, Leinster, and the east 
coast of Ulster, and was divided into twelve counties of Dublin^ 
Msath, Kildare, Uriel (Jjouth), CcUherlough (Carlow), Wex- 
ford, Waterfordf Cork, Kilkenny, Kerry, Limerick, and TYp- 
perary. Yet the tranquillity thus effected by the sword of a 
foreign invader was more nominal than real. The English 
barons themselves soon split into two contending factions — 
English by blood and English by birth — ^the old conquerors 
and their descendants who, by intermarriages with the native 
Celts, had acquired the Irish customs, habits, and prejudices ; 
and the proud barons from England, who later came over to 
the island, with the hope of obtaining grants of castles and 
lucrative situations under the royal government. The former 
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gathered their Irish yassals imder their banner, and all was 
again dissension and civil war. The horrors of this state of in- 
ternal anarchy in Ireland continued throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries^ and were still increased bj the Scottish 
invasion of Eobert Bruce, who after his glorious victory over 
Edward II. atBannockbum in 1314, sent his brother, Edward 
Bruce, to make a diversion against the English in Ireland. 
The brilliant Edward for three years kept the field victoriously 
against his mortal foes, but perished in 1318, in the battle 
on the Exughard near Dundalk, and with him the hopes of 
a union with Scotland. | 

II. ElmaDou of Scotlaio). 

284. Internal Organization AND Belations TO England. | 
— The history of Scotland remains still enveloped in darkness 
after the union of the Picts and the Scots or Dalriads, as the 
Gaelic tribes of the Highlands were called by Beda. The 
successors of Kenneth II. availed themselves of the confusion 
which the Danish wars occasioned in England to extend their 
dominion over the south. Canute entered Scotland with an 
army in the year 1031, and advancing through the Lowlands, 
forced King Malcolm II. to acknowledge him as his liege 
lord. Malcolm III., Kenmore, in the subsequent period, gave 
shelter to the Anglo-Saxon refugees who had escaped the 
Norman sword at Hastings. He married the sister of Edgar 
iEStheling, and supported the English in their repeated at- 
tempts at insurrection against their Norman oppressors. But 
when William the Conqueror crossed the Tweed, in 1073, 
and devastated the Lowlands with fire and sword, the Scot 
became so terrified, that he met the invader, and rendered 
him homage as his vassal and liegeman. The proud Wil- 
liam retired, satisfied with this humiliation ; he fortified 
Newcastle and Carlisle^ but permitted his Scottish vas- 
sal to retain Cumberland^ Westmoreland^ and the north- 
ern portion of Narthumberlandj as fiefs of the English 
orown. 
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The Scots bore this vassalage with impatience ; they often 
invaded the northern districts of ikigland, and many an obsti- 
nate battle was fought with the Normans on the border. The 
Scottish kings continued to protect all emigrants, both out- 
lawed Saxons and dissatisfied Norman knights, ^nd gave them 
estates within the kingdom and important places in their coun- 
ciL The alliance of Malcolm with the Saxon princess, and 
the establishment of the English patriots on the borders, were 
events of the highest importance for the consolidation of the 
Scottish kingdom. The amalgamation of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans with the native Pictish population was easy, and thus 
arose that warlike border-knighthood which for centuries be- 
came the bulwark of the independence of Scotland. These 
fierce warriors — the moss-troopers — ^built their towers or cas- 
tles in the strongest positions of the Cheviot hills, or in the 
pathless moors; there they gathered their tenants around 
their strongholds, and were always in arms, and prepared for 
forays into the country of the enemy, or for the defence of 
their own (258). The borderers, high and low, the knights 
and their tenants, composed small communities, united by 
military discipline ; the common danger brought together the 
lord of the castle and the peasant of the hamlet — the crested 
cavalier and the humble pedestrian boor, to whom the spur and 
the lance were forbidden in England and Germany (245). In 
Scotland they did not form separate nationalities. Each war- 
rior was armed as he best could be, in complete armor or in a 
lined doublet ; each mounted his war-steed or his pony. The 
peasant, whom the arrogant Norman disdainfully called villain, 
was in Scotland styled gvde-man ; and the same language was 
then spoken in the castle, the town, and the cottage. The Low- 
lands having thus been divided among military chiefs, the feudal 
system was introduced in its severity ; and the power of the 
king would have been very circumscribed, if the barons had 
not been continually engaged in private feuds with one another. 
A second cause of disorder arose from the hostility of the Gaelic 
inhabitants of the Highlands. The CeUs^ or ancient Scots, 
Id 
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had vanqaished the Picts (220) ; bat their native kings since 
Kenneth II. had allied thenuaelyes with the Gothic race, and 
taken their residence among them. The proud Highlander 
despised the men of the plain, and called them indiscriminately 
Sassanach, because they spoke the Saxon or Scandinavian 
dialect. The Gaelic considered their hostile descents and 
their levying black-mail in the Lowlands merely as reprisals 
of what had belonged to their forefathers. Yet this inter- 
nal hostility between the two races in Scotland, ceased at 
once when the blazing beacon-fires on the border-heights an- 
nounced the approaching invasion of the Anglo-Normans. The 
Highland clans then gathered with enthusiasm, and desoend- 
ing with claymore and target, joyfully joined the mail-dad 
barons of the plain, in every expedition against the oonmiim 
enemy. ' •• 

285. Political and Ecclesiastical Divibion. — The re- 
moval of the royal government to the Lowlands was followed 
by results disastrous to the future prosperity of the H^h- 
lands. The Gaels soon sunk into poverty and neglect ; the 
administration of the laws in the hills became inoperative, or 
was so feebly enforced, that the Highlanders gave themselves 
up to violence and turbulence, and took justice into their own 
hands for those injuries which the laws of the land could no 
longer redress. It was then that they formed themselves into 
clans and ^ri^, which elected their chiefii, and became almost 
entirely independent of the crown. The power of these patri- 
archal chiefs was very extensive ; they acted as judges and arbi- 
ters in the quarrels of their retainers and clansmen ; and, being 
supported by their tribe, they mocked at the royal authority. 
The most powerful clans in the west were the CambeUsj the 

^ For interesting sketches of the life and manners of the Scottish 
border-knights or' moss-troopers during the middle ages, see the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border and the Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland, by Walter Scott, and likewise his admirable poems and tales. 
In ballad poetry all the other nation* of Europe mmt yield to the 
SeotSk the Soandimtviaof, sad the Spooiarda, 
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CafTteronSy the Macdeans, on the peniBsnla of BUbrven and 
in the island of Mull ; the Macdougalls of Lorn^ the Mac- 
donalds of Glencarry, the Stewarts, Mackenzies, and others. 
On the eastern slope of the Grampian hills resided the Stew- 
arts of Atkol, with the Robertsons, the Ferguesons, the Gor- 
£?07t£, the Grants, the Mackintoshes, the Rosses, and others. 
The Sinclairs were situated on the northern promontory ; and 
along the lakes in the interior, the Freezers, Macphersons, and 
the Macgregors. All the tribes scattered on the western coast 
of Scotland, from the Mull of Gantire to the northern cape, 
and in the Hebrides — Innisgail, or the Isles of the OaekK- 
recognized as their supreme chief the Lokd of ths Isles, who 
resided at the castle of Dunstaffnage, in a strong position on 
the western coast of Argyle, the ancient abode of the Celtic 
kings. Sometimes he dwelt in the castle of Artornisk, on the 
strait of Mull, or in the isle of Yla (Isla), the finest and best 
cultivated of the Hebrides. There were held the courts of 
judicature, the members of which, like the ancient Areopagites 
on i^e Mars hill at Athens, sat on seats cut out in the liring 
rock. There, too, the chiefs of the island-clans and those of 
the adjacent coast presented their sovereign prince with the 
sword of command, while the bishop of Argyle anointed him 
with pompous ceremonies. The sovereign power of the Lord 
of the Isles, however, was more nominal than real ; it did not 
extend over the Hebrides, because he acknowledged the king 
of Norway as his superior, and the bishop of that see, who 
resided at lona (I-colm-kill), was suffragan of the ecclesiastical 
province of Nidaros in Norway (223). 

The national aversion of the Highlanders for the Scots of 
the Lowlands, tended to maintain this purely Croelic royalty ; 
and during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lords or 
Kings of the Isles, of the family of the MacDonalds, treated 
with the kings of Scotland as independent potentates ; — their 
rivals in ordinary times, but their faithful allies against the 
Norman dynasty of England, as they proved later, in 1314, 
when Angus- Og MacDonald, then the Lord of the Isles, 
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fought 80 bravely by tbe side of Bobert Brace in tbe battle at 
Bannookburn."* 

On the eastern coast lands lay the counties of Buguhan, 
Marr, Angus, Strath&i'n^ Fife^ and the viscounty of I/krnis. 
The southern Lowlands were likewise divided among many 
powerful feudatories, and every hill was crowned with a frown- 
ing castle. The eastern county of March belonged to the 
Stewarts ; the county of Douglass, the viscounty of TevioU 
dale, and the seigniory of Galloway to the Douglasses ; the 
county of Carrick on the western ooast, and the viscounty of 
AnnandaU on the Scottish border to the Bruces; the vis- 
county of Tweedale to the Hays and others. 

The ecclesiastical division of Scotland consisted in two 
Episcopal Sees : I. Provincia Sancti Andreje, with the 
dioceses of CaZanensis (Caithness), Bjossensis (Boss), and Muh 
raviensis (Murray), and the suffragans of Abcrdonia (Aber- 
deen), Brechinum (Brechin), with the splendid monastery of 
Aberbrt^hoc ; Dunkelden on the Tay, and Dunblan on the 
Teith. II. Provincia Glascuensis, embracing the western 
Highlands, and the Lowlands, from the Frith of Forth to the 
Scottish border, with the single suffiragon of Candida casa, 
Hwiterne, Wigton, in Galloway. 

286. Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. — Stirling, in 
the plain of Carse, on the Forth, at the western extremity of a 
high precipitous rock, crowned by the celebrated Stirling Castle, 
became an important town from its central situation, its strong 
fortress, and its commanding the passage over the Forth. The 
Scottish kings therefore often chose it for their residence, and 
it was the scene of several of the most thrilling events in the 
history of Scotland. The view from the battlements of Stir- 
ling Castle, is, in point of extent, variety, and magnificence, 
unequalled by any other in Britain. Edin or Edwynes- 

^^ See the notes to Walter Scott's Lard of ike Idn, and Angustin 
Thierry's Hittory of the Oon^fuest of England by the Normam. Lon 
don, 1826. YoL IL, page 274^ et aeq. 
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burgh^^ (Edinburgh) was still a small unimportant borough. 
The first parliament was held there by Alexander II., in 1215, 
and it did not become the permanent capital of the kingdom 
until 1456. Perthy on the Tay, was, like Stirling, the royal 
residence in the earlier times, and the seat of a considerable 
trade, which the burgesses carried on in their own yessels 
with Flanders, and the Hanse towns on the Baltic. Fanum 
Sancti JReguli — Sanct. Andreas (St. Andrews) "was built by 
Saint E.ule, a Greek missionary from Patrae in Peloponnesus, 
on a lofty cliff on the coast of Fife, the Episcopal See for 
eastern Scotland, with magnificent churches and monasteries. 
Glascua (Glasgow), on the Clyde, early a populous and flour- 
ishing city, was the Episcopal See for western Scotland. 
Its jurisdiction and reyenues ezt^ided over the counties of 
Jjanarky Renfrew^ Dwrnhartoiiy Ayr^ Dumfries^ Galloway, 
and the western Highlands. Melrose Abbey, on the Tweed, was 
founded by King David I. in 1136, and richly endowed with 
lands and privileges ; it became one of the most magnificent 
monasteries of Scotland, though much exposed to the border 
forays of the English, and burnt down by Edward II. in 1316. 
Its beautiful ruins, in the purest Gothic style of architecture, 
still attract the traveller, not less than the neighboring Ab- 
botsford, the late residence of the great Scottish novelist. 
Bertvyc (Berwick), on the Tweed, the bulwark of the border, 
often captured by the English and retaken by the Scots, was 
frequently the residence of the Scottish kings, in times of dan- 
ger. Celebrated border-castles and strongholds of the Scot- 
tish moss-troopers during this and the following period were : 
Roxburgh and Jedburgh, on the Teviot ; Seafort, Ibrnihurst 
and Eggerstaine castles on the Cheviot hills ; BranakoHm, 
and Buccleuch, in strong positions, in the upper Teviot-dale ; 
Langholm and Arkinkolm, protecting the Eskdale ; Hoddom 
Castle in Annandale, and Dumfries in Niddesdale. 

^ This name appears for the fii'st time in the Charter of Fonndft- 
tion by King David I., given to the Abbey of Holyrood House in 1128^ 
in which he calb the city *^Bwrgum. me%en de Sdainesburgh,^ 
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The maimers of the Scots continued barbftrons. They had 
few enjoyments of life. David I. collected the hitherto nn- 
written laws into a regular code, called Regiam MajeUatem^ 
from the initial words of the text. Many regulations regard- 
ing marriage and the wekrgeld, or compensation for man^ 
slaughter (called cro in the ancient Scottish dialect), were say- 
age. King David placed the cities under a particular law ; 
the royal officers, the morlairs^ or mayors, had the rank and 
influence of the counts in the states of the continent ; they 
were called thanes, and held the hereditary jurisdiction in their 
thanedoms; later, they adopted the English title of barons and 
viscounts. The ruling dynasty -became extinct in 1288, with 
Al^umder III. His only son had died, and he nominated his 
niece, Margareth of Norway, Queen of Scotland with the con- 
Bent of the States. Her death during the passage in 1291, 
brought on that contention about the succession betweai the 
many pretenders to the crown, which forwarded the amUtious 
views of King Edward I. of England, and the victorious reign 
of Eobert Bruce in our next period. 

III. Kingdom of Englaio). 

287. The Danish Conqitest. — ^Far more important are the 
political and social changes in England since our last visit to 
that island durbg the reign of ELing Edgar (221). The 
great JSlfred had vanquished the Northumbrian Danes, and 
secured the tranquillity of the country; and the permanent set- 
tlement of the Northmen in Neustria (France) in 912, gave a 
happy respite of nearly a century to the Anglo-Saxons in Eng- 
land. That fertile country was then flourishing like a garden. 
Yet the Saxons, nobles and commoners, living retired on 
their estates and farms, neglected the military institutions of 
Alfred, and gave themselves up to the peaceful occupations 
of agriculture, and the rearing of cattle on a larger scale ; and 
thus the Danes, on the renewal of their invasions toward the 
elose of the tenth century, found no armed oppositicm ; but 
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every where plenty of provisions, and herds of excellent steeds, 
with which those indefatigahle warriors, as skilful horsemen 
upon the land, as daring sailors on the sea, rapidly organized 
their cavalry, and scoured the country in every direction. They 
took possession of Northumherland, Mercia, and East Anglia ; 
and so sadly had the military spirit sunk among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, that, instead of gathering the strength of the na- 
tion for defence, they now raised the oppressive tribute called 
Danorgeii, to satisfy the rapacity of the invaders. The Wat- 
linga street (221) became again the frontier-line between the 
two hostile nationalities. Yet the Danish sea-kings had left 
the coast with their fleets under the treaty with King j^thelred 
II. the Unready, in 996 ; and only small bands of northern 
warriors were settled in the ceded districts on the east. Many 
of the Yarls lived there as guests on the estates of the English 
thanes, when suddenly, on the morning of Saint Brice's Day, 
the 13th of November, 1002, the whole Anglo-Saxon people rose 
in arms against theb unsuspecting enemies. The dastard 
JSthelred had plotted a general massacre of the Danes ; the 
most ruthless crimes were perpetrated all over the island by a 
nation professing Christian faith and integrity. Taken by sur- 
prise, the Danish Yarls and warriors, their families, merchants, 
young and old, men and women, were cowardly assaulted by 
the multitude of revengeful Saxons, and put to the sword, after 
the most heroical defence. No place of refuge proved then a 
sanctuary to the doomed Danes. Thousands perished; the 
Princess Gunhilde, sister to King Swend Fork-Beard, was 
dragged into the square and beheaded, with her whole family. 
In the awful moment of the execution the courageous lady ex- 
claimed, in prophetic spirit, ^^ that the slaughter of her chil- 
dren would cost the heart-blood of all England ; '' and her 
word proved true. The most terrible revenge was taken by 
her brother; for fourteen years England was desolated by 
King Swend, and his more celebrated son Knud (Canute), 
who, at, last, in 1016, after the total defeat of the Saxons at 
AssingUm, made a treaty with the brave, but unhappy Prince 
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Eadmimd Ironside, according to which the kingdom was divi- 
ded between them. WesseXj East Anglia, Essex, including 
London, remained to Eadmund, while King Knnd obtained 
Merda, and all the north. The sovereignty was preserved to 
the Saxon. But after the murder of King Eadmund by the 
traitor Eadric, Knud of Denmark was acknowledged supreme 
king of all England. The Danish dynasty ruled the island 
for twenty-six years ; and on the death of King Hardiknud, 
in 1042, Edward the Confessor occupied the throne of his fore- 
fathers. Knud divided England into four large provinces : 
Wessex he reserved for his own rule ; Merda, East-Angliaj 
and Northumberland, were awarded to his chiefs. He was a 
man of great talent, benevolence, and justice, who speedily 
took the proper measures for healing the wounds of the bloody 
war. The people became soon reconciled to the new master, 
and felt more happy under the equitable and enei^etic rule of 
the Dane, than they had been under their native sovereigns. 
Knud undertook no change in the old Saxon constitution ; and 
his splendid army of regular household troops — ^the celebrated 
kuus-karle — ^brilliantly eqi^ipped in gilt armor, and mounted 
on magnificent steeds, somewhat in ihe style of imperial 
Vceringer, in Constantinople (227, 262), secured the tranquil- 
lity of the island. 

288. Political Institutions op the Anolo-Saxons. — The 
old Anglo-Saxon kings had sprung from Woden (Odin), and 
were originally only the heretogas or army-leaders (79), who 
had conquered the island. They were elected by the nobles, 
but became hereditary cynings (kings), though the succes- 
sion sometimes passed to the brothers of the deceased king, 
to the exclusion of his sons. The powers of the German 
princes were limited; yet they gradually gained authority, 
being strongly supported by the Roman clergy, who always 
secured the influence to their church through that of the mon- 
arch. The manners of the Saxon court were extremely plain ; 
the cyning was surrounded by his folgoth — gefolge — or train 
of military retainers. The hoioer thane (chamberlain) was at 
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the same time hordere (royal treasurer). The next officer of 
rank was the disc-thegn^ who presented the plates at the royal 
board, and the mund-skenk (cup-bearer), who filled the drink- 
ing-horn. The stallere or horse-thegn was often both marshal 
and banner-bearer. The aethlings or nobles (79) consisted of 
the descendants of the old sea-kings, among whom the lands 
had been distributed with military tenure. The provinces 
were goyemed by an earl or yarl, as in Denmark. The eal- 
dorman was the judge and count or military commander of 
the county. His office was not hereditary ; he received his 
horse and armor from the king as his sworn officer, and they 
were sent back to the king on his death. The inferior nobles 
were the thanes or knights, who served in mail-armor on horse- 
back ; they were distinguished from the simple freeman, and 
possessed estates of from four to forty hides of land ; they were 
thus the predecessors of the Norman barons after the conquest 
in 1066. The squires, or half-freemen of the thanes were called 
drenge (boys) in Danish, but had in Anglo-Saxon the unpleas- 
ant, though still harmless name of knaves. These drenge or 
shield-boys were bound to render military service to the pro- 
prietors of the chief manors ; they were much employed as 
border-wardens on the Welsh and Scottish frontiers. The sim- 
ple freeman was called oearl (churl, villain), -or frigman when 
living in the country ; and burghess when established as a me- 
chanic or tradesman in a town. The last class were the serfs, 
called thieves^ whose forefathers had been British prisoners 
of war, or who themselves had lost their liberty as criminals. 
They were few, however, for we find not more than twenty-five 
thousand thieves in England at the time of the Norman con- 
quest. The poor serfs were better treated by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, than the similar class, the traile^ in Denmark ; for they 
had their special toehr-geld for their protection. The annual 
assembly of the " wise and wealthy men," or Witena-gemot^ 
consisted of the great vassals from Wales and Cumberland, 
the numerous clergy, the earls, the kings' thanes possessing 
forty hides of land, and the chosen citiiens from Lond<ni 
13* 
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ealled lith-me». The smaller tlumes, the koaves aad oharlS) 
and the whole mass of the nation, were not called to the diet- 
jet they crowded the doors and the lower end of the hall ; thej 
filled the environs with their multitude ; and though they had no 
ffotCj they still expressed effectively the public opinion. They 
too had their influence, and often was the crowned king, with 
his mitred prelates and high-capped earls, obliged to shape his 
counsel or conform his sentence according to the roaring shouta 
of applause or disapproval from the Anglo-Saxon masses out- 
side. Woman had in England as high a standing as in Den- 
mark, though the Saxon women did not appear with shield and 
lanoe like their sisters — the shield-maidens — ^from the Baltic 
(194). The petty kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Essex, Surrey, 
Anglia, and the conquered Welsh and Cambrian districts, were 
early formed into scirs or shires (counties) and hundreds, 
similar to the sifssels and kerreds of Denmark (222). Alfred 
reduced them to an equal portion in extent, mostly correspond- 
ing to the ecclesiastical division. The executive officer of tibte 
ealdorman and the count was the scir-gerefa or sheriff; he 
likewise levied taxes and contributions. The Saxon laws were 
mild ; the high administration of justice was lodged with the 
king and the Witena-gemot ; the former was continually jour- 
neying through the countryto compose differences among the 
quarrelsome warriors and thanes. In the cities guilds w^e 
constituted for mutual protection. Several portions of Eng- 
land, such SA Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ely, were beautifully cul- 
tivated. ^°' Anglo-Saxon commerce extended to France, Flan- 
ders, and the North ; the English vessels visited Iceland on 
account of the whale-fishing* Saxon merchants travelled to 
Italy ; the staple commodity of England was wool, which waa 
exported to Flanders and Germany. The rich and happy 

"" Gardening occurs among the occupations of the Anglo-Saxons. 
like the Danes, they called a garden ort-geard, in Danish urte-gaard or 
herb-court, that is, -orchard. Vineyards were flourishing in Glouces- 
tershire and other souUiera counties; they were attached to every 
monastio establjahinait 
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farmer lived retired on his estate, surrounded by his gdmrs 
or peasants, his flocks and cattle, when the clangor of the Nor- 
man trumpets on the battle-field of Hastings, proclaimed the 
impending change in the political and social relations of 
England. 

289, Interesting Cities and Historical Places. — Lun- 
den wye (London) and Southwark extended already on the 
banks of the Thames, and were united by the famous old 
wooden bridge, the scene of so many a skirmish during the 
Danish war. The city was strongly fortified by walls and 
towers, erected on the ancient Roman foundations, and the 
Fleet-ditch filled the moat. Above the low-timbered houses 
of merchants and mechanics rose still, here and there, the huge 
remains of Boman aqueducts and temples, and the rude, spire- 
less churches of St. Paul, Saint Martin-le-Grand, and many 
others. High-walled, gloomy monasteries and nunneries were 
located in every ward of the town. The Tower of Oonstan- 
tine, on l^e east, was still standing ; while another castle (now 
Temple-bar) protected the mouth of the Fleet-ditch on the 
west. The roofs of the dwellings were thatched and reeded; 
the windows had no glass panes, but were closed by lin^ti 
blinds. The streets were unpaved and muddy. Large squares 
opened in the interior, planted with clusters of trees, and di« 
vided by low palisades, where the motley and picturesque 
crowds of skin-clad Scandinavians, turbaned and caftaned Sara* 
cens, Lombard bankers in silken gowns, tight-dressed G-ermans, 
mail-clad Normans, and eagle-ey«d and eagle-beaked Jews in 
flowing oriental drapery-— all joslding one another — ^all intent 
upon business and traffic, already began to foreshadow the fu« 
ture mart of the world's commerce. West of the city, on the 
Thames, rose the huge cathedral of Westminster, built in the 
Saxon style by Edward the Confessor; beautiful vineyards 
covered Holborn hill and Smithfields ; and the monks were 
not only remarkably expert in working their vine-gardens, but 
they even knew how to season their sour harvest with pigment^ 
honey, and odoriferous spices, and they thus produced a very 
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palatable beverage. The loost interestiBg place in '^ Old Lnn- 
nen " was the guUdhallj where the burgesses and the neigh- 
boring thanes and knights, under the presidence of their eal- 
doTfneHj formed their brotherhood — ^e guild-brothers — who in 
those lawless times gave full security to the lives and property 
of that industrious and enterprising corporation. The London 
burgesses ruled there like sovereigns, and were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the king's gerefas or palatine counts. 
The jolly guild-brothers, with their broadswords at the baldric, 
assembled in their hall to feast, to receive their foreign guests, to 
form their funeral processions, and to discuss the measures for 
the conservation of peace and order among the members. ^^ — 
Otfardy in Kent, where King Eadmund Ironside vanquished 
Canute in a pitched battle, and might have destroyed the 
Danish army but for the treachery of Eadrio, who by his wiles 
induced the victor to desist from the pursuit of the retiring 
enemy. — Sceorstane (Sherston), in Wiltshire, where, the year 
before the former battle, 1018, Eadric already by his treachery 
had occasioned the defeat of Edmund and the Anglo-Saxon 
army. In the heat of the struggle, when the Danes began to 
give way, the yarl struck off the head of one of his own men, 
who in features and complexion bore resemblance to King Ead- 
mund, and lifting it on his lance in s^t of his warriors, called 
aloud that the king had fallen, and that they were to save their 
lives by speedy flight. — Assandun ( Assingdon), on the Sture^ 
in Essex, was the battle-field of that last great conflict between 
Canute and Eadmund, where the Saxons stood their ground till 
sundown, and continued fighting even by moonlight, when they, 
at last, were surrounded by the Danes and dispersed in all 
directions. — Olney^ a small island in the Severn, vdiere the two 
kings met after the battle of Assingdon, in 1016, and divided 
the country between them ; — Shafte^mry^ in Dorsetshire, where 

'^ London had then likewise a chief municipal tribunal from the 
times of King Canute, which was called with a Danish name, hiffm-thing, 
or jury-assembly of sworn citizens ; from this is derived our modem 
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King Canute died, in 1035 ; and Winchester^ eastward, in 
Hampehire, where his body was deposited in the burial-vault 
of the West-Saxon kings ; — Stamford- Bridge^ on the Dervent, 
east of York, the place where Harold Godwins on, the last 
Saxon king, yanquished in battle his rebellious brotiier Tostig 
and King Harald Haardraade of Norway ; who both perished 
by the sword in 1 066, eight days before the battle at Hastings ; 
— Senlac, n^r Hastings, in Sussex, on the southern coast. 
There, on the hilly ridge of Battle, where in later times stood 
the Battle- Abbey, took place the most sanguinary and eyentM 
struggle in British history, on the 16th October, 1066, in 
which Harold Godwinson and the flower of the Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs and warriors perished, and William the Conqueror and 
his Norman knights with one blow overthrew the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. 

290. Acquisitions of the Saxon and Danish Kings, from 
Eadgar to William of Normandy. — King Eadgar (959-975) 
had already armed large fleets, with which he reduced the 
Banish sea-kings in Ireland by the conquest of Dablin (219). 
The Britons were driven out of Cumlferland and Strathr 
Clyde, and both provinces became Scottish principalities under 
English suzerainty (103). Eadgar granted King Kenneth of 
Scotland the enfeoflment of Lothian, which afterwards led to 
the permanent incorporation of the Scoto-Saxon Lowlands with 
the Scoto-Gaelic kingdom. Edin (Edinburgh) had already 
been evacuated by the Saxons, and fallen into the possession of 
the Scottish king Ingulf. Canute not only received the hom- 
age of the Welsh princes, but he undertook in his old age a 
successful campaign into Scotland, and brought speedily King 
Malcolm and the petty dynasts, Mselbathe (Macbeth) and Jeh- 
marc, under bis sovereign authority. Edward the Confessor 
maintained his dignity in the north by the heavy sword of Earl 
Siward of Northumberland; and Harold Godwinson gained 
his knightly spurs in his brilliant battles against the Welsh 
invaders of the Saxon plains. In 1063 he subdued North 
Wales ; Griffith, the native prince, fell, and every Welshman 
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who appeared in arms on the east border of €ffc^$ Treruh was 
to be punished with the loss of his sword-hand. William of 
Normandy left the Scottish king in possession of Gnmberland, 
but he built the strong fortress of Carlisle^ on the Eden, as a 
testimony of his supremacy. The Welsh had, however, during 
the Norman war thrown off the yoke, and remained armed and 
independent behind the bulwark of their mountains. 

291. The Norman Conquest, and Political Beforv. — 
While the other Gkrmanic nations of continental Europe ad- 
vanced with giant steps toward a higher civilisation, Ihe 
Anglo-Saxon people had remained stationary. England, witii 
her weak, priest-ridden kings, her indolent and wrangling wit- 
tan-gemote, her mass-singing monks and bluff-f&oed aethlings, 
had abolished the military institutions of Canute the Dane, 
without substituting any national defence, even against the 
light-footed mountaineers of Wales, who, in spite of the heroic * 
exertions of Harold Godwinson, from their western strongholds, 
ravaged the cultivated fields of the Saxons. A peaceful, reli- 
gious king and a cattle-breeding nation, without army, fleets, or 
fortresses, were for thirty years witnessing the astounding activ- 
ity of their warlike neighbors, the Normans, beyond the Chan- 
nd. Edward the Confessor died in 1042, leaving the contested 
succession to the brave and talented Harold Godwinson ; who, 
however, was unable to stem the torrent of events. The battlo 
of Hastings decided the downfall of the old Saxon kingdom, 
by the destruction of thousands and the misery of millions of 
good-natured Saxons beneath the sword of the foreign invader. 
For their time had passed, and a new era, of Norman superi- 
ority in politics, ideas, arms, and civilization had sprung upL 
Young nations, brilliant with vigor and enterprise, ^% always 
irresistible. So were in antiquity the Greeks, so the Romans — 
so is in our own day the young American republic ; though 
the influence of religion and civilization always will decide the 
character and the means by which the sweeping dominion is 
exerted. — The Normans had long ago burnt their piratical 
dragon-ships (236) ; they had mounted their war-steeds, and. 
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for the first time, they wm brandiriied the lanee of dLiralry. 
That inBtitution had apniBg from the spirit of the age ; it was 
hailed with enl^usiaam bj all the Germanic races of Europe. 
But it was still juremle aod inexperienced — ^it had not yet 
gained its golden spurs; — ^it was on the gory battle-field of 
Hastings, among heaps of slaughtered thanes and aethlings, 
knayes and churls, who with ihe ponderous battle-axe of bar- 
barism made the Tain attempt to stay the rush of time — ^it was 
there that chivalry was dubbed, strengthened, and consolidated, 
by the foundation of feudality in its sererest forms in conquered 
England. 

The fall of King Harold, the dispersion of the dismayed 
Anglo-Saxons, and the surrender of London, at once secured 
the conquest of England. William of Normandy was the man 
for so great an undertaking ; he was as prudent a statesman as 
he was a bold and successful warrior. Though he fiattered the 
English, he riveted their chains by the introduction of the feu- 
dal military system of Normandy. H^ undertook no change 
in the internal diyiaion of the country ; the shires and their 
hundreds, the dioceses of the church, and the general adminis- 
tration of the cities, remained Anglo-Saxon, as they had been 
under the Danish and Saxon kings. But he distributed do- 
mains, castles, villages, and even entire towns to his Norman bar- 
ons and knights, while their vassals were again rewarded with 
smaller portions. Towers and fort^ed castLes arose in every 
direction. To overawe the city of London, the conqueror took 
up his abode in the Tower, #hieh he enlarged and strength- 
ened. Here he raised his dreaded banner, bearing the three 
lions ; and similar menacing ensigns floated over several new 
castles on the west of the capital. In the organization of his gov- 
ernment, and, as his power depended on the sword alone, all grants 
and fiefs awarded to laymen and ecdesiastics were burdened 
with the condition of furnishing, whenever required, a certain 
number of horsemen, completely armed ; and by this regula- 
tion, called Knights^ service, the king was enabled to raise, in 
a brief space, an army of sixty thousand cavalry. The tenanta 
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of the crown exacted a similar and proportional service from 
their dependents, and thns the feudal chain was linked, and 
held the whole system together. The connt or governor of the 
province stood next in rank to the king ; then followed the vis- 
count, the baron, the knight, the squire, and the sergeant-at- 
arms, — all considered as nobles, and each one of them by his 
feudal estate dependent on his immediate liege-lord, whose ban- 
ner or summons he followed. A general survey, terrier ^ or 
rent-roll, was made of all territory in England, as far north as 
the province of York, the particulars of which were inserted 
in the great roll of Winchester, by the Saxons called the book 
of the last judgment — ^the celebrated Doomsday-Book — ^per- 
haps because it contained their irrevocable sentence of ex-pro- 
priation. From this minute document we learn that seven 
hundred large estates were awarded to the leaders of the Nor- 
man army, the Barons ; their estates were again subdivided 
into sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen mesne-fiefs^ held by 
their valvasors (vavasors) with military tenure ; of these, no 
less than twenty-eight thousand and fifteen belonged to the 
church. The smaller and less important estates were, by spe- 
cial favor, left in the possession of the Saxons ; and few were 
those who continued to be free proprietors, or tenarUs-in-chiefy 
ranging directly under the crown. All the rest of the dis- 
persed Saxons were found only in the lowest rank. Some 
names of Anglo-Saxon extraction belonged to farmers settled 
on the domains of Norman barons, knights, or servants-at 
arms.^** Thus William the Conqueror commanded the service 

"• By this cruel and arbitrary decree, the entire body of the Nor- 
man conquerors, though scattered and distributed over the vast territo- 
ry of the vanquished Saxons, remained still united by the link of duty 
and military discipline, and, as it were, marshalled in the same battle- 
array as on the field of Hastings. The subaltern warrior owed fiiith 
and service to his military superior ; and the knight who held lands 
from the baron was bound to vault into the saddle at his summons. But 
this singular division did not stop here ; the knight himself gaYQ a por- 
tion of his tenure to his squires^ and these again to their senrants-at- 
Arms (sergeantsX the lowest order of horsemen; nay, even to their 
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of a large feudal army at its own expense ; but he, like Charle- 
magne, knew the advantage of haying bodies of household 
troops of his own (167), in whom he might pat greater trust, 
and of whose services he could permanently dispose. By the al- 
lurement of high pay, William therefore gathered adventurous 
warriors from every part of France, Flanders, and Brittany, 
even from Germany and Spain, under his lion-banner ; and he 
quartered them upon the poor suffering Saxons, according to 
the proportion of their possessions. With an army so com- 
pletely organized, William was enabled to crush every attempt 
at insurrection among the down-trodden English, and he could 
even venture to punish any encroachment of his own arrogant 
chiefs from Normandy. Many of tiie latter, supposing them- 
selves ill-rewarded for their services, fled to Scotland, where we 
have seen them well received, and afterwards forming together 
with the English exiles, the body of the vigilant Scottish moss- 
troopers, or border wardens (284). 

The spoliation and taxation inflicted on the towns and bor- 
oughs was as great as that put upon the Saxon thanes, and 
other landed proprietors ; and it is only in the next period, 
during the crusades, that we can discover the slow development 
and final emancipation of the cities. A large tract of country, 

valet^ or grooms^ who attended to the baggage, or served on foot as light 
infantry and bowmen. The rank of the king's vassals^ in the language 
of the times^ ran : duTce^ count, viscounty baron, chevalier, esquire, ser- 
geant and valet, William the Conqueror himself stood as Duke of Nor^ 
mandy immediately under the crown, of France, but in England he was 
a sovereign prince by the sword. During a period of war and spolia 
tion, the most extraordinary fiuetuations would necessarily take place in 
rank and fortune. Talents and bravery, or the chances of war, would 
carry the warrior rapidly from the lowest grade to the highest Many 
a poor adventurer, who crossed the channel in his quilted cassock, with 
a bow in his hand, would afterwards appear to his countrymen, who came 
over after him, mounted on his warnsteed, and brandishing the knightly 
lance. Nay, this system of obedience served even to control the haughty 
bearing of the churchmen themselves^ because they likewise held their 
estates with military tenure, which would be forfeited if they refused 
to send their vassals to the army. 
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extending for thirty miles, between Salisbury in Wiltshire and 
the sea, was laid waste, and converted into wood by the con- 
queror. This was the nova foresta^ or new forest, which did 
not only serve as a royal chase, but had the special object of 
insuring the Norman recruits a safe place of disembarkation 
on their arrival on the coast of England from the continent, 
where no Saxon enemy could molest them. William secured 
his northern frontiers by fortifying the cities of Newcastle and 
Carlisle ; but he was too much occupied in England and Nor* 
mandy to molest the Welsh behind their mountains. Having 
thus hiid the sound foundation of his dominion in England, Wil- 
liam died in 1087, and his successors, William Rufus, Henry I., 
and Stephen of Blois, ruled England and Normandy until the 
year 1154, when the Plantagenet dynasty (1154-1272) mount- 
ed the throne with Henry II. No remarkable geographical 
changes took place during this period, until the marriage of 
Eleanor of Poitiers with Henry the Second at once transferred 
the finest provinces of France to the crown of England, and 
gave rise to those pretensions which for tiiree centuries kept the 
two rival nations in almost continual hostility towards each 
other. 

IV. E[mGDOM OF Denmark. 

292. Dynasties, Constitution and Manners. — We are 
now approaching the most brilliant period in the medieval his- 
tory of Denmark. The union of the mainland of Jutland, the 
islands, and Skaane (222) under the sceptre of King Gorm tiie 
Old, in 883, and the introduction of Christianity under his 
son, Harald Bluetooth, were auspicious events, which, during 
the reign of King Knud the Great, caused a remarkable 
change in the ideas, manners, and institutions of the warlike 
Danish nation. Knud, while occupied in conquering England 
and Norway, gave his most zealous encouragement to the pro- 
pagation of the Christian feith at home, and it soon supplanted 
the ancient superstition. One half of the nation had still ad- 
hered to the worship of Odin ; but churches and monasteries 
were then erected, and filled with English and German priests 
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and monks. Enud himself went to Rome in 1027, and was 
magnificently received both by the German Emperor and the 
Pope. Piracy had ceased with the more regular expeditions 
to England ; the Northmen began to tnrn their attention to 
agriculture and the arts of peace. Knud introduced a certain 
splendor into his court and army, and the comforts of civilized 
life penetrated from the south into the north, among the still 
rude Scandinavians. The Danes excelled in shipbuilding; 
their war-ships, or dragons, brilliantly painted and gilded, an- 
swered the double purpose of swift-sailing vessels and tower- 
ing fortresses. For the purpose of organizing die naval force 
of the kingdom, all the coasts of the islands were divided into 
districts, each of which furnished a certain number of ships, 
that were manned by maritime conscription. Yet the conquests 
of that period were of no lasting advantage to Denmark ; the 
extensive dominions of Knud the Great were, on his death, in 
1035, partitioned among his sons. The crown of Norway was 
soon lost to the brave Magnus the Good, the son of Saint 01a£ 
England, after the short reigns of his sons Harald Harefod 
(light-footed), and Horda-Enud, fell back to Edward the 
Confessor, of the old Saxon dynasty of iBthelred, while the 
national diet in Denmark elected Svend Estridson, son of a 
sister of Knud, whose dynasty, under many vicissitudes and 
<»vil wars, occupied ihe Danish throne from 1035 to 1412. 
The ancient sea-kings and rovers had now become JarlSj or 
governors, and Hirdmand, or royal court-officers, who, althou^ 
without any hereditary rights, began to form an aspiring aris« 
tocraoy. The clergy, too, exerted that powerful influence, 
which later developed itself in a truly hierarchical despotism. 
They supported the royal authority under the unstable and 
quarrelling sons of Svend Estridson, whose powers were yet 
very limited. All public transactions were decided at the gen* 
eral or provincial diets — Kigsmbder or Landsthing — ^held in 
different parts of the kingdom. These numerous assemblies 
consisted of the clergy, the Hirdmaond, and the free landhold- 
ers, or Bonder (222) — ^a fine, independent class of men, who, 
with shield and broadsword, or battle-axe, surrounded the 
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throne. The king presided, and the mass of the free popula- 
tion, by acclamation, resolved on peace or war, on taxes, and 
other leading questions of legislation and executiye power. 
Thus we distinctly perceive that the German and Norman- 
French feudal system^ with its crested barons, prancing on 
their barbed coursers, and disdainfully looking down on the 
Bonder^ whom they had reduced to villains and serfs^ that 
pernicious change in the institutions of Central Europe, did 
not extend to Denmark before the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, after the feudal chains had been riveted for more than a 
century over every other part of Western Europe ; nor did it 
ever advance farther north than Sweden, and it never got a firm 
footing on the rock-bound coast of Norway (223). The first 
written laws of Denmark were the celebrated Vitherlags-Ret^ by 
Knud, given to the Huuskarle of his regular army. The old 
laws and observances of Skaune were collected and published 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; those of Sealafid 
and Jutland appeared under King Waldemar II. ; the latter on 
the diet of Vordingborg in 1244. Several parts of Denmark, 
such as Skaane, Sealand, and Fyen, were highly cultivated. 
Mechanics and artists were called in from Germany ; young 
Danes already visited the newly established universities of 
Italy and France. The Gmldy or Brotherhood of Roeskildc, 
secured the coasts against the Yendish pirates ; that of Schles- 
wig served as a model for those later granted to the rising 
cities of Jutland and the islands. Commerce was flourishing 
in the earlier period ; but during the civil wars of King Niels 
and his successors, the neglect of the naval establishments 
permitted the Vendish pirates to annihilate the commerce of 
Denmark, and to desolate its coasts. Yet the chivalrous race 
of the Waldemars (1157-1243) soon stimulated the nation to 
the greatest exertions ; and, carrying the banner of the Cross — 
the Danebrog — ^victoriously to Vendland, raised the Danish 
nation to the behest pitch of conquest and prosperity. ^^ 

'^ During this period the Danish kings began to exact to// of the 
foreign ships which passed through Oeresund, or the Sound, into the 
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3. Extent, PRovmcEs, and GrriES. — In the middle of the 
twelfth century, Denmark extended from the frontiers of Smaa- 
land, in Sweden, across the islands to the river Eider, which sep- 
arated it from (Germany. It embraced a surface of nearly eight 
thousand square miles, and was inhabited by a more scattered 
population than at the present day, for it did not amount to a 
million of souls* I. Skaake, with Holland and Blekinge 
(222), was separated from Sweden by lakes, and gloomy forests 
of pine and fir, where roamed the bear and the wolf, and the 
still fiercer robbers and outlaws, who, haying found a refuge in 
the wilderness, waged a continual border-war similar to that 
of the moss-riders, on the moors of Scotland (284, 286), or 
the Spaniards and Saracens on the banks of the Ihiero (258), 
though not softened by the romantic and chivalrous manners 
of the South. Skaane was as distinguished by its splendid 
beech -woods, fertile soil, and high cultivation, as by its warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, the SkcuiningerSy who, however, 
from their love of liberty, were always ready to rise in arms, 
and involve the kingdom in dangerous rebellions. The spirit 
of the times, the age of church-dommion and crusades, had 
at last pervaded the North ; more than three hundred church- 
es, monasteries, and chapels, adorned the hills and valleys of 
Skaane ; and in lAindegaardy the northern Vatican, close to 
the magnificent cathedral of Sancti Laurentii, in the city of 
Lund, sat the proud Archbishop of Denmark, who styled him- 
self, " In/ grace of God the primas and legate of Saint Peter 
over Denmark and Sweden.^ Surrounded by his steel-clad 
vassals and numerous clergy, he vied in splendor and power 
with royalty itself. Catiiolio enthusiasm had at once super- 
seded the wild fanaticism for Odin and the joys of Valhalla. 

Baltic. The origin of this imji^ost is nnknown, but it seems that it be- 
gan to be levied as early as the twelfth eentury, when the Danes, being 
masters of hotk shares, swept the Baltic with their crusading fleets, and 
probably chose this way to declare their pre-eminence. In the fifteenth 
eentury their ezaclion was already considered to rest upon a yery an^ 
dent oustom. See the Ge<^raphy of Haltebron, Book 149. 
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New towns and villagefl arose around the sanetiaaries of piety 
and peace. The wliitecloaked Cistercians, and the black- 
hooded Benedictines, built their monasteries on the banks of 
the lakes ; they opened their schools ; they protected the peas- 
antry that crowded aronnd them, for the staff of the Bishop 
had now become a more powerful protection than the swdrd of 
the Yarl ; nay, the impulse of religion even sought refoge in 
the depth of the forests, where the solitary bell of the her- 
mitage assembled the wUd hunters, whalers, and fi^ermen, to 
the worship of the Virgin. Fbdeviffj on the western coast, 
became the celebrated battle-field during the civil wars in 1034, 
where King Niels was defeated, and his treacherous son Prince 
Magnus perished, together with sixty-five bishops and prelates, 
who were found in full armor among the heaps of the slain. 
11. Sealand (222), with Bornholm^ Laaland^ Faister, Mden, 
and the smaller islands, was then the centre of the kingdom. 
Roeskildej the populous and open capital of Denmark, ext^id- 
ed through gardens, fields, and hedges, along the shores of the 
Issefjord. The interior was occupied by the royal castle — 
Kongtgaard — ^fortified with moats and towers, and the splen- 
did cathedral of Sancti Luciij built in 1084 by Anglo-Saxon 
architects, in the earlier Gothic style of architecture. In or- 
der to defend the city against the expeditions of the Y endish pi- 
rates, it was surrounded by walls and moats in 1151, and pro- 
tected by the Castle of HaraMsbarg, on a promontcxry in the 
frith. In the neighboring fmrest of Hdraldsskov^ Prince Magnus 
of Denmark assassinated the noble-minded Knud Lavard, ibe 
father of Waldemar I., and first Duke of Schleswig, in 1131 ; 
and in the royal hall took place the terrific scene of the mur- 
der of the innocent King Knud Y . by his rival, Svend Grathe, 
which caused the union of all Denmark under the sceptre of 
the great Waldemar I. in 1157. Sealand had already seve- 
ral thriving commercial cities : Krogen, (Elsinore), on the 
Sound, Kallundborgy Skjelskjor^ Wordingborg, Ringsted 
(190), Nestved. AxelhuuSy a strong fortress on the Sound, 
was built in 1168 by Archbishop Axel Absalon, for the 
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protection of the merchants' ships in the Baltic. A small 
town haying rapidly grown up around the fortress, it was 
called Kjobmans Havn, or Merchant* s Haven, from which, 
by contraction, Kiobenhavn (Copenhagen), the later capital 
of Denmark. Sealand had more than two hundred church- 
es; and its wealthy monasteries, Esrom, on the banks of 
a beautiful lake in the north of the island, Anverskov and 
Soroe, in the interior, were as celebrated for the elegance of 
their architecture, as for the learning and piety of the monks. 

III. Fyen, with Langeland, Taasingey and its group of 
smaller islands, was called the garden of the North ; on the sun- 
ny shores of Svendborg, the monks contrived to rear the vine; 
hops and fruit-trees covered the valleys ; splendid forests of 
beech and oak, the hills ; the Fyenbeer were fiery and sensual, 
like the Italians. The neighboring islands became dreadfully 
exposed to the incursions of the Y endes, during the civil feuds, 
and many Sclavonic names on the islands of Falster and Sea- 
land, such as Korselitzey Kramitze, Herritze^ Ktuiitze, seem 
to indicate their permanent settlement there. Odense (222), 
a handsome, populous oity, with the cathedral of Saint Al^ 
banus. It was here that King Knud lY., while equipping an 
expedition, in 1086, against William the Conqueror, for the 
recovery of England, was assailed by the discontented multi- 
tude, and killed by a stone thrown into the church. By the 
influence of the clergy, the cruel, but devout king became canon- 
ized as martyr and saint, and the miracles performed at Saint 
Knud's shrine raised him to the rank of patron-saint of Denmark. 

294. lY. NoRRE Jylland— iVbr^^ Jutland — the home 
of the Longobards and the Jutes (80, 222), was a dreary region, 
covered with heath and swamps in the interior ; its western 
coast was sandy, and its navigation dangerous because of reefs 
and shoals ; but the deep friths on the east were smiliug in 
beauty and fertility, and thickly inhabited, while the more open 
coast on the Kattegat and the Baltic remained deserted from 
fear of the Yendish pirates. Splendid cathedrals were built 
at Vihorgy Aarhuus^ Ribe and Bargland^ the four dioceses of 
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Jutland, and many a monastery, such as TUa Schda and 
Oxhoim on the Liunf jord, AsmUd and Clara Insula^ in the 
interior, transformed the dreary wilderness into an oasis of 
cultiyation and wealth. 

V. Syd-Jtlland— &«^A-JirfZa«c?, or Buchy of Slesvng 
(Schleswig). — DuccUus JtUia — ^was more fertile, better culti- 
yated, and more densely inhabited than North Jutland, from 
which it was separated by the brook Kong€<ia (King river). 
Its inhabitants were the Angles (82), who in the northern part 
of the province spoke tiie Danish, and in the south the Lcrw Ger- 
man^ or Saxon dialect.*" Canute had obtained the cession of 
the German margraviate of Schleswig (222, 247), from the Ger- 
man emperor Conrad the Salian^ during his travels to Rome 
in 1027; and thus the Eider once more formed the boundary 
between Denmark and the Romano-Germanic Empire.*^ Yet 
the feuds on the borders with the Yendes and Saxons rendered 
it necessary for the Danish kings to place a commander in 
South Jutland, who, with ftdl powers and a strong body of 
troops, could secure the tranquil possession of the frontiers. 
The noble-minded Enud Lavard (Lord), the son of King Erie 
the G^od, was Jtherefore by his father eresX^drdux or hertug of 
South Jutland in 1102. Crossing the Eider, Duke Knud, in 
many successful campaigns, vanquished and conquered the 
heathen Yag^rians^ Obatrites and Vendes^ who elected him their 

^ In 1837 Danish was spoken unmixed in 116 parishes, with 
113,256 inhabitants, situated in the central and northern parts of the 
duchy. In 86 parishes, with 45,460 inhabitants, the Danish is generally 
spoken, but German is used in school and church. The former lan- 
guage is likewise spoken and understood in Tondem, Flensborg and 
the dioceses of Gottorp and Bredsted, with 36,000 souls — so that Damth 
is still the mother-tongue for 104,700 Schleswigere^ among the 360,000 
who inhabit the duchy, thus foiming a decided majority. 

^ This cession by the German Emperor is confirmed by an ancient 
inscription — Sidora JRomani termintu imperii^ which for centuries stood 
over the old Holstein gate of Rendsborg. That town was then the 
border-fortress of Denmark, which possessed all the tolls and duties on 
^e £ider. In the fourteenth century Bendsborg was ceded to the 
counts of Holstein. 
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king. This title was recognized by the dukes of Saxony and 
the counts of Holstein, and soon gave a new direction to the 
energy of the Waldemars, who for nearly a century became 
engaged in crusading expeditions and conquests on the south- 
em coast of the Baltic. Schleswig, on the Schley , was then 
a very flourishing commercial city, which sent her ships to 
Sweden, Russia, and England. In this city the brotherhood of 
Saint Knud massacred the murderer of their beloved Knud 
Layard, King Niels of Denmark, who in 1 134, after his defeat 
at Fodevig, haughtily entered the guild-hall with the words — 
^^ I do not fear those vrretched skinners and shoemakers ! " 
On the Schley Duke Abel caused his brother, King Eric, the 
successor of Waldemar II., to be beheaded in 1250. J^lens- 
borg on the north, and Tondern on the west, became thriving 
towns. Loctis JDei (Lygum) and Chddholi^ were celebrated 
convents. On the western coast the North Frisians still pre- 
served their independence, and beat back all the attempts of 
the Danish kings to reduce them to subjection. 

V. Kingdom op Slavia or Vendland. 

295. Extent, Division and Cities. — Begnum Slavinle, or 
Slavitty extended from the river Eider, near Schlesvng, on the 
west, along the southern coast of the Baltic eastward to the 
Oder, and in the interior, to the river Spree and the lakes of 
Brandenburg. It was inhabited by the powerful Sclavonic 
nation of the Vendes (91, 188, 227), which was subdivided 
into three principal tribes, on the west, the Obotrites and 
VagrianSj the neighbors of the Danes, the Wiltzes or Weki- 
tabes (195), on the Elbe, south toward Magdeburg, and the 
Pomeranians, on the east beyond the Oder toward the 
Vistula, where they bordered on the savage Borussi or Prus- 
sians. The dukes of Saxony began early to wage desolating 
wars against the Vendes, and erected some bishoprics for the 
introduction of Christianity among them, but without any 
great suoeess. A valifmt Obotrite, Prince Oottschalk, 
14 
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placed himself in 1042 at tlie head of the nation as king of 
the Yendes, and extended his kingdom eastward to the 
Vistula. (}ott8cfaalk was a very remarkable man; he had* 
received his education in Denmark, where he married a Banish 
princess. He promoted the introduction of Ghristianitj by 
means of Danish and Saxon missionaries, but the yiolence oi 
his reforms excited the native Sclavonian chiefs against him, 
and he fell the victim of a conspiracy plotted in 1066 by hb 
own relative, Plusso. The Yendes now rose in a furious insur- 
rection against priests and monks, who were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered or driven out of the country. Prince Henry, the son of 
King Gottschalk entered Slavia with an army of German 
crusaders, and succeeded by mildness and prudence, to restore 
order and religion. He built the city of Lttbeck on t^e Trave, 
and encouraged agriculture and commerce ; but his death in 
1121 brought on those intestine feuds among the Sclavonian 
chiefs, which in 1168-1173 terminated with the conquest of 
Yendland by the kings of Denmark. 

The Yendes and the Prussians were the wildest of the 
Sclavonian nations. They lived in miserable huts; their 
dress was squalid ; among the nobles polygamy was frequent, 
«nd they were the only people among the Sclavonians who 
treated their women with scorn and cruelty. They were equally 
savage in their wars, and defended ik&i villages with ru^ 
indoBures and ditches. Their religion was a Jdnd of Saba- 
ism, mixed up with superstitions from the north. They adored 
the sun, but their principal deity was tibe horrible monster 
Svantevit (188), with four heads turned toward the four quar- 
ters of the world, like the Hindoo Brama. Their priesthood 
constituted a separate order, oi great political influence, and 
they maintained a splendid worship in the great temple of 
Arcona. Their peculiar rage was directed against the Daniiii 
churches and monasteries, whidi they every where, during their 
piratical expeditions, devoted to the flames, rava^ng &e coasts, 
and carrying the wretched inhalMtants away into slavery. The 
Yendes themselves excited that enthusiastic crusading i^irit 



among the Danes in the 12th century, which at once swept 
idolatry and barbarism from the shores of the Baltic. Lu- 
BECCA (Lubeck) was their capital, which afterwards became an 
Episcopal see, and a flourishing commercial city. Argona, on 
the beautiful island of Eogen, was the central sanctuary of 
Svantevit, with its priestly palaces, and immense treasures, 
which were carried in triumph to Denmark. The whole island 
remained afterward annexed to the Episcopal see of Koeskilde. 
Wollin (Julin), on the large island Jam (Wollinische Wer- 
der), at the mouth of the Oder, was another large city of the 
Tendes. On the south-eastern promontory of the island, the 
Danish Viking Palnatoke,*^ so celebrated in the traditions of 
the north, had established in 960 the singular Bepublic of 
JoMSBORG. Palnatoke built his robber's nest upon the severest 
model of ancient Spsurtan discipline; the virtues of valor and 
cont^npt of death were exalted above all other qualities — ^above 
the very laws of nature. The endearing ties of love, and the 
society of woman, were sternly forbidden. Corsairs from every 
part of the north hurried to Jomsborg to enlist among its in- 
domitable Vikings. Thus the bravest warriors and the fleetest 
and best-armed galleys obeyed the command of the pitiless 
chieftain, and this bold creation of the lOih century con- 
tinued to flourish, to strengthen itself, and remain the scourge 
of all the neighboring coasts until the close of the 12th century, 
when it was Anally extirpated by King Waldemar I. and hifl 
Danish chivalry in i*ie year 1 170."* 

^ PAlnatoke is ose of th« fi^eeBt ehamcters of the heathen Yikiogs 
fltaadifi^ <m the verge of time when Ohri^anity began to throw its 
%ht lAto the north. Hk hkiory fon&B an exaet eonnterpart of that of 
WilUain Tell in SwitoerlaadL Aeeording to Saze Grammaticua, Palna- 
toke was ordered, by King fiarald Bluetooth, to shoot an apple off his 
ion's head. The daring ardier sueeeeded ooder ^renmstances similar 
to those of Tell, and afterwards took revenge by ehooting King Harald, 
A. D. 991, while crossing a dense forest in Sealand. Sazo wrote in 1204* 
and Tell appeared in Helvetia ISOY— a century later; both events may 
be true. The Danish story is the subject of (£hlenschleeger's magnifi- 
cent tragedy of Palnatoke. 

^ The spirit of the tuines had exerted their influence eveu oq the 
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y L EjDf GDOM OF Norway. 

296. Vicissitudes and Constitdtion. — The most tomnlta- 
ous period of Norway is that from the accession of King Magnns 
the Good, the son of St. Olaf, in 1035, to the death of Hakon 
Hakonson and the conquest of Iceland in 1263, — ^an epoch 
rich in extraordinary events, which are heautifully recorded in 
the Heimskringla of Snorro Stnrleson, the Icelandic historian, 
and by his continuators. St. Olaf had in the battle of Stickle- 
stad in 1030 sealed his faith with his blood (223). His son 
Magnns the Good succeeded in the final introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the Norse soon became as zealous worshippers of 
the true God as they formerly had been of the false. They 
likewise took an enthusiastic part in the 'crusades, both in 
Spain and Palestine, and their heroical king, Harald Haar- 
draade, as prince or general of the Scandinavian Yaranghians 
at Constantinople (226, 262), filled the sagas and songs of his 
time vdth his renown."^ 

Harald the Stem perished in the battle of Stamford-Bridge, 
against Harald Godwinson of England, in 1066. His son, 
Olaf Kyrre (the Pacific), attended to the cultivation and com- 
fort of the wild mountaineers. He introduced chimneys and 

Yikingt of Jomsborg, which at the period of iti final demolition had 
become a celebrated commercial mart^ frequented by the different 
traders of the Baltic Its sparioiu harbor was filled with the ships of 
every nation in Europe. Danes, Swedes, Saxons, Yendes and Russians 
had their separate quarters for residence and business. Tet the naval 
power of the masked pirates was still too dangerous to Denmark, and 
King Waldemar therefore determined to extirpate this nest of heathen 
freebooters. On the arrival of the formidable armament; the* Joms- 
borgers became so terrified that they abandoned their capital in despair. 
Its ramparts and other fortifications were levelled, the greater part of 
its edifices were laid in ashes; and from this calamity it never reeoT- 
ered, but gpradually sunk into the obscure and inconsiderable town of 
Wollin. 

'" See the Saga of King Harald Haardraade, by Laing, and tfaa 
tragedy of OShlensehlager : Vcsringeme % MykUgord, 
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glass-windows ; lie establislied a commercial emporium at 
Bergen, and founded several guilds or fraternities of arts and 
trades, wMch nltimatelj ripened into municipal corporations. 
He also promulgated laws to facilitate the emancipation of the 
wretched trcelle or serfs, and every fylke or district was obliged 
to set free annually a certain number of bondsmen. 

Yet the irregular election of the Norwegian princes, sup- 
ported by their parties, kindled the most destructive civil wars, 
which stained the soil with blood, and produced a general 
demoralization and ferocity of manners at the close of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries, when we 
remark with satisfaction in other countries a more steady pro- 
gress toward the higher civilization and humanity of our 
modem era. The history of the daring and intelligent King 
Sverre, the natural son of King Sigurd II. (1136-1155), who^ 
at the head of the warrior faction of the Birk^fener^^^^ after 
the most astonishing alternations of victory and defeat, was 
raised to the throne (1186-1202), is in the highest degree ex- 
citing and romantic. Sverre, with all his cruelty and craft, is 
well worthy to figure with his illustrious contemporaries, Fre- 
derik Barbarossa and Waldemar the Great, and had he acted 
upon the larger theatres of France, Germany or England, he 
might have become one of the most renowned monarchs of the 
middle ages. The wild band who with their swords opened his 
path to the throne, consisted of the outcasts of the nation ; but 
by their daring and valor, and the terrible vicissitudes- of suf- 
fering and war, they became ennobled, and transformed into a 
body of chivalrous and high-minded warriors, well deserving of 
the love and veneration of the Norwegian nation ; and having 
thus thrown off the ignominy of the robber, their heroical 
deeds were immortalized in the songs of the Skjalds."' Sverre 

'" These fierce warriors were called Birkebener from the bireh bark 
which they, destitute and miserable as they were, swathed around 
their legs. Their opponents, the BtiglerBf got their nick-name from 
their heavy ait^Sj bagle, haeuhan, ' 

^ See the highly interesting King Boerrtf^t Saga, written by Karl 
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itremimiBly opposed tlie enoroaehmento of tbe Bomish PoBtiff 
in kis supreme power, even at the risk of a general excommum- 
oaiion: the prelates possessed extravagant priyileges; tliej coin- 
ed money, and rode surrounded by numerous bodies of men-at- 
arms. The royal oounoil was composed of the chancellor and 
treasurer — ^both prelates, together with the constable, staUer^ the 
senesdial, mund$ki4miky who were lay-nobles, and other gran- 
dees of the kingdom. The old national aristocracy of the Jarh 
and Hasrsers gradually sank into oblivion, and gave place to 
the feudal titles of dukes, barons, and knights. The Norwegian 
kings and thmr hirdnuend in complete armor, ^^ glittering like 
ice," attempted to imitate the chivalrous manners of southem 
Surope ; the officials in their various ranks obtained fiefs with 
military tenure, but without any hereditary rights. The stout 
Norse yeomanry, the Odds-Bonder (223), nuuntained their 
entire independence long after it had been lost by their breth^ 
ran in Denmark, and they, together with the clergy and chiefs, 
took part in all the political transactions of the national chiefs. 
Every man who possessed six marcs and a bear*skin cloak was 
required* to appear in arms at the military gatherings; the 
booty was equitably divided, and the king himself received only 
his portion, according to bis skill and bravery. • 

297. Divisions amb Bbhaekabls Gitiss. — Norway bad 
become divided into four larger provinces, each of which pos- 
sessed its own laws and jurisdictions. I. T&ondejsv, in the 
north with its Frostathmg. II. Bsroek, on the western 
eoast, with its CrukUhing. ILL Viksn, on the east, with its 
own Vikenske-Lov : and, lY. Aans, south, with its ffandnvii' 
Lav, From these codes Magnus Lsgabc^ter (Law-mender) 
compiled a general body of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
for the entire realm in 1 274-<-^the Hird$kraa, A Law- Thing 
was annually held at Bergen and the other chief cities of the 

Jaaieii, abbot of ThingGre monastery in Iceland, who visited Norway 
in 118A, and eollected his materiala from eommunieations of King 
Sverrer himsel£ 8d Vol of Jacob Aal'a translation of Snorro Stnrle* 
MB. Christiania, lSS»-4a 
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kipgdoiB, ftt wlii<di the appointed iiiunW of jurors were sum- 
moned to attend. Trial by battle and other appeals ^^ to the 
judgment of GU)d," had already been abolished. The succea- 
sion had become hereditary, and many useful r^ulations for 
the maritime defence were re-established. The proud Arch- 
bishop of Nidaros (223) ruled the church with ecclesiastic 
despotism. Scientific cultivation was still very circumscribed 
in Norway, even among the clergy. One of the few literary 
monuments of this period is the King's Mirror — Kongespei- 
let — ^written with ezcellcait spirit, luminous reasoning, and 
a noble aim, by Kiug Sverre himself, to combat the encroach- 
ments of the hierarchy. Trondhjem^ Bergen and Tdnsberg 
were the most thrivix^ commercial cities of Norway, and the 
great emporiums of its export of salt fish for southern Europe. 
The actiye trade was entirely in the hands of the German con* 
federative BepubUc of the Hanseatio towns, which enjoyed the 
most extensive privileges, exemption from customs and tolls, 
and kept the ^hole kingdom, during the fourteenth century, un- 
der the most tyrannical mercantile subjection, by their power- 
ful fleets and fortified factories in Bergen apd other cities on 
the coast. Eidskog and the Sevo mountains, on the frontiers 
of Sweden, Gfiularos near Trondhjem, the King's Path, the 
valley of Sverre, and the environs of Bergen and l^onsberg^ 
are celebrated scenes of the v^lor pf King Sverre, and hia 
hardy and faithful Birkebener* 

298. Iceland, having been inhabited in 874, during the 
reign of Harald the Fairhaired (224), by Norse <3xiles, formed 
since 928 an independent republic. The whole island was 
divided into wards, each with three meeting places or tribunals, 
a heathen temple and its priests, godar. The turbulent war- 
riors of Norway formed the aristocraey of the island, while the 
later emigrants, Danes, Swedes, and even many Scots and 
Irish, entered into subordinate relations as tenants or serfs to 
the rich Odels Bdnder, here the yeomanry or gentry, who had 
divided the lands on the first discovery. The natural conse- 
cjuenoe of such a progressive colonization, under feudal tenure, 
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would be frequent contentions and feuds between the old Nor- 
wegian settlers and the new comers. To obviate the dangers 
of a ciyil war, a chief, Lagnian^ was named, under whose guid- 
ance the national diet, Althing^ assembled every year on the 
Lawrock, Lovfjddet, Thirteen other provincial tribunals, 
with presidents and jurymen, assembled in the different dis- 
tricts of the island. The introduction of Christianity into 
Norway was a work of the greatest diflBculty, for there every 
valley, every rock was dedicated to its spirit or god, and 
idolatry was thus deeply rooted in the localities of the coun- 
try and in the traditions of the people. Not so in Iceland ; 
the emigrants had left Odin and Trigga behind them on the 
fells of Norway, and they did not recognize the voice of Thor 
in the thunders of Hecla. Irish and Scottish missionaries 
found, therefore, a fertile soil, and Christianity was unani- 
mously received as the Althing in a. n. 1000, though the 
violent priest Thangbrand, whom Olaf Tryggveson had sent 
the year before, by his cruelty and arrogance had been forced 
to flee for his life, and return to Norway. This happy state 
of liberty, though occasionally interrupted by civil feuds, of 
which the life of the great Icelandic historian, Snorro Sturle- 
son, gives us a highly remarkable instance, continued in Iceland 
for nearly four hundred years. During this period not only 
commerce, fishery and colonization in Greenland and Yiinland 
(America), but general education, literature, and the refine- 
ments of poetical fancy flourished among the active and spirited 
Icelanders, and nearly all the most beautiful sagas, or tales, 
and epics of the middle ages, were penned and sung by the 
Icelanders, before their decline in the fourteenth century. 
After the murder of Snorro in 1242, the civil war flashed up 
fiercer than ever, when, in 1262, Hakon IV. with his Nor- 
wegian fleet forced the wrangling Icelanders to swear allegiance 
to the Norse kings ; yet it was not until the island had been 
laid waste by a dreadful eruption of Mount Hecla, in the year 
1300, that the rough republicans submitted to do homage to 
Hakon YII. of Norway, as their feudal sovereign. Theii 
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ancient insrtitntions, however, renmined nntonched ; their cele- 
brated Law-book, the graygoose — graa-gaasen — ^was still in 
use, but the mnse of history fled southward to Spain and Italy, 
and seldom returned for a short visit among the volcanoes of 
Iceland, 

299. Division and Settlements. — Iceland was by nature 
herself divided into four wards or fjordungar^ separated by 
snow-capped mountains and deep friths. I. Austfirdinoa or 
Edst-ffiths ; II. Sunnlendinga, or Ranga (Southland) ; III. 
NoRDLENDiNGA, or Eyafjofd (Northland) ; and, IV. Vest- 
firdinga, or Breidfjord^ the deeply indented and more thickly 
inhabited coast on the west. In the southern ward lay 
ThingveUiry where the general assembly — Althing — ^was held 
until the year 1800, when it was abolished by the king of 
Denmark."^ Holum^ in the north, and Skdlholt in the south, 
were Episcopal sees. Retkiavik, Bessestadir, Mdastadir^ 
and Stiklesholm, were emporia and commercial towns on the 
western coast. Hram^ in the westward, where the great 
historian Snorro Sturleson was bom in 1178. Reikjaholtj 
the castle of Snorro, in a beautifcd region at a short distance 
from Mount Hecla. Here he was assassinated by his dissat- 
isfied relatives on the 22d Sept. 1241. In the neighborhood 
are still seen the hot baths of SuoTto^-Snorralaug—<iut out 
in the living rock, an interesting monument of his taste and 
wealth, and of the skilful workmanship of those times. 

300. During this period the kings of Norway possessed 
Greenland, the Fjerceer, the Orkneys, the Shetland islands, 
the Hebrides, the island of Man and Anglesea. Greenland, 
like the other tributary possessions, belonged to the Royal 
domains, and foreign traffic was prohibited ; thus the naviga- 
tion between Norway and the other northern nations decreased 
gradually, until it at last stopped entirely, in the year 1481, 
when the last Norsemen, who were acquainted with the navi* 

"* The Althing has been restored by King Frederick YIL in 1648; 
when Denmark became a constitutional kingdom. 
14* 
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g»tkm to Chreenhttdy were Mgnnipated in Bergen b j foieigii 
nerehants."' The Hebrides end the island of Man were, 
bj King Magnus I^agabwter, eeded to Seotknd in 1266, f<Hr 
^ sum of four thousand mares sterling. The Orkneys and 
Shetland islands were mortgaged to Scotland by King Chris- 
tian I. for the dower of his daughter Margaret, who manried 
King James III. Stoart, in 1468. 

VII. KmODOM OF SWBDBN. 

301. Extent and Conquests in Finnland. — Sweden, still 
divided between the two races of Goths and Sviars, or Swedes, 
was the most insignificant of the Scandinayian nations, and 
exerted no influence on the politics of Europe. " The Swedes," 
says the celebrated Adam, Bishop of Bremen, " are a sober and 
modest people, addicted to no vice except that of haying each 
three wives ; the rich and great have eyen more, all the chil- 
dren being regarded as legitimate. They are distinguished 
aboye all the Northmen for their hospitality; and the Christian 
missionaries are receiyed and cherished by them with affection* 
The bishops assist at the popular assemblies, or Thing, The 
Swedes are a numerous people, braye and warlike, abounding 
in cayalry and ships. At home they are all equal, but i|i 
military expeditions they yield obedience to their king and 
leaders.""* 

The succession of the FolkuBgadr to the throne (1250-1389), 
marks a new period in Swedish history (225). King Waldo- 
mar I. Birgerson, was an energetic ruler, who did mudi to 
secure the prosperity <rf his country. He built and fortified 
Stockholm, the capital ; he gave new priyUeges to the Swedish 
cities, and revised the Lands Lag^ or the code containing the 

** See the Ancient Geography of the Arctic Lands of America^ 
from the writingfl of the Northmen, by Fro£ Charles Chr. Rafiou Co- 
penhagen, 1846. 

^ Adam Bremensis. Be ^ta Danin. cap. CCVDI-CCXZ. and 
CKJXXIX. 



old statutes of the kingdom. No oliange had taken place in 
the internal division of the Swedish provinces. More inter- 
esting are the crusades of Saint Eric against the Finns and 
Quains. He carried Swedish colonies across the Bothnian 
Gulf, and flourishing settlements soon arose on the western 
and southern shores of Finnland in 1 156-1293. Tavaste-HtiSj 
on the lakes in the interior, was huilt by Jarl Birger, in 1249, 
and the eastern regions, Kyrialand (Karelia), were occupied. 
The Kyriales possessed all the countries on the north of the 
lakes Ladoga and Onega, from the Finnic Gulf to the White Sea. 
The Finns were a simple and rude people who seldom cultiva- 
ted their fields, and subsisted by hunting, fishing, and rearing 
cattle. The heads of families exercised a despotic authority, 
and the women w^e treated as slaves. They had some me- 
chanical arts ; among others, that of working metals ; and the 
most ancient mines in Scandinavia were discovered by the 
Finns. Their mythology was wild and fanciful. Finnland was 
believed to be the country of giants, gnome-like spirits, and 
supernatural beings that haunted the deserts, murmured in the 
waterfitll, raged in the tempest, and allured the traveller and 
the hunter by a thousand fantastic forms. Magic was con- 
nected with the worship and manners of the people, and cun- 
ningly fostered by the deceitful priests and wizards. Music, 
too, was a powerful instrumAt in the old superstition. The 
divine minstrel, seized by the power of his magic, fell into 
ecstasies, and his audience partook of his raptures. The 
Finnic language is the most sonorous, and best adapted for 
poetry, of any in Europe. It has affinity with the Hungarian. 
The three leading tribes were the Quains^ in the north, border- 
ing on Lapland; the Ymes (Jemes), in the lake district of 
Finnland proper; and the Kyriales, in the east. The old 
Finnlanders offered an obstinate resistance to the crusading 
Swedes, and the war lasted from 1 156 to 1293. The inhabit- 
ants in after times still retained the grave, intrepid, and inde- 
pendent character of their forefathers. They were capable of 
enduring the severest privations ; but their perseverance was 
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little removed from obstinacy, and their attachment to tiicir 
national name, customs, and language, rendered them incapa- 
ble of appreciating the blessings of civilization, which the 
Swedes were anxious to diffuse among them. The principal 
Swedish colonies on the coast of Finnland were Korsholmj 
Bj&rneborg, Nystad^ Aaho^ the Episcopal see, Wiborg and 
Kexholm on the Lake Ladoga. 

The Swedish nobility had obtained an all-powerful influ- 
ence ; the Soneshal and the Drost divided the place of the Jail 
of the Bealm (225). Chivalrous institutions were introduced 
into Sweden : service on horseback and military tenures with 
exemption from taxes. Every province, Ostgothland, West- 
gothland, Sodermannaland, Westmannaland, Helsingaland, aud 
Dalame, had their particular laws and customs. King Birger 
attempted, in 1295, to introduce the Uplandic Law into all the 
States of the realm. Slavery continued until the 14th cen- 
tury. The centre of Swedish commerce was the flourishing city 
of Wishy^ on the western coast of the island of GrolMand; 
it was a German colony, and formed at a later time a part of 
the great Hanseatic Confederacy of Maritime Eepublics."^ 

VIII. Grand Duchy op Russia. 

302. Extent and Divisions ^ the Eleventh Century. 
— The dominions of Russia (226) were by the victories of the 
Grand-Duke Wladimir the Great (98-1015), extended west- 
ward along the shores of the Baltic into IMhuania and Fo- 
land ; southward along the shores of the Euxine, so as to in- 
clude part of the Crimea and of the Bulgarian territories, 
whilsj; on the east they reached to the Oka, the Don, and the 
Volga. Wladimir resided in Kiew ; he encouraged the build- 
ing of new cities, and peopled the waste districts of his im- 
mense empire with prisoners whom he had taken in the wars. 
He not only conducted himself as a sovereign who consulted 

"* See, for important detafls, Geijer's History of the Swedes, in the 
English translation. VoL I. 
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the welfare of his dominions^ but displayed many benevolent 
and amiable <][aalities, that highly endeared him to his sub- 
jects. Tet the establishment of the Greek Church through- 
out the Bussian dominions forms the most prominent feature 
in his reign, and gives that truly worthy monarch a juster 
claim to the title of Great than his numerous victories. The 
improvement which Russia owed to this prince was great and 
permanent. With the Christian religion he introduced the 
arts and language of Constantinople, which began to flourish 
in the Russian monasteries. But l^e ill-judged division of 
his empire among his sons in 1015 caused a series of the most 
bloody civil wars between his successors. Yaroslaf at last 
obtained possession of his father's dominions, but followed 
most indiscreetly his example by a new division of his territo- 
ries among his sons in 1054, which remained standing for 
centuries. Russia embraced then the following six territories : 
I.. The Grand Duchy op Kijow (Kiew), with the sovereign 
* title, and the beautiful and populous capital of that name on 
the Dnieper (226). The province extended northward, and 
comprised the Duchy or Republic of Novgorod and the princi- 
palities of Pskov and Widtka^ and in the south all the terri- 
tory from the eastern Carpathians to the waterfalls of the 
Dnieper y where it touched the frontier of the wild JPolovtzi 
or Kumatd. 

II. The PRiNciPALriT op Tchernioov contained the cast- 
em part of Russia from the Dnieper to the Don and the Oka, 
the latter of which separated it from the roving Finnic tribes 
of the Mcyrdvdns and Muromens (226.) The southern princi- 
pality of TmtUarakany which the Grand-Duke Swartoslav in 
972 had united to the empire, belonged likewise to this prin- 
cipality, but it was lost in 1050, on the advance of the Kuma- 
nic hordes towards the Euxine. 

III. The Principality of Perejaslavl extended south- 
ward from the frontiers of Tchernigov, along the Dnieper and 
the Donjetz to the steppes of the Petcheneges (254.) On the 
east it touched the civilized and pacific Kamic Bulgarians, 



on the Volga, and the KliAsma, whwe the ooAoentrated power 
of Russia later arose on the downfall of Kiew. 

lY. The PjuNoi?ALrrT of Smolensk, on the northwest, he- 
fcween Pskov and Tohemigoy, was eontinuallj exposed to the 
invasions of the Poles. 

y. The P&DfoiPALETT OF PoLOTZK, wss sitnatod between 
the DUna, Niemen and Dnieper. Its princes obtained the 
soTereigntj over the Lethic and JPinmc tribes on the shores 
of the Baltic, bnt in spite of all their exertions they were re- 
pelled by the Prussians (227.) That nation, the fiercest of 
all the Solavonian tribes of the north, maintained their inde- 
pendence until the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
they yielded to the sword of the Teutonic knights and Gbrman 
oiyiliiation, in the building of Riga, and other cities on the coast 

VI. The southern Prinoipalitt of WLonoMmz, in the 
present Yolhynia, extended south toward ^e upper Yiatula 
and the Principality of JBahtch (Gkdlioia). 

303. ]>uring ike twelfth century, several princes of the 
Russian dynasty formed a powerful state in the southweston 
parts of the Grand Duchy of Kiew, which, a. d. 1 158, became 
almost entirely ind^ndent ; it was Haliteh or Gaiiida, in 
Malo-Russiaj on the northern sl<^e of the Oarpatiiian range, 
ihe home of Russinians or Ruthenians (Russniaks),* whose 
prince Roman vanquished the southern Kumani, and rendered 
them tributary. There were in Russia during this poriod not 
fewer than seventeen smaller principalities, though they at 
length became absorbed into seven, viz. : those <xF KieWy Nov- 
garodf Smolensky Wladimir, TWr, HaUtchy and Maskou. 
Novgorod and Kiew maintained a certain superiority over the 
others until toward the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
immediately before the Mongol invasion, the northeastern 
principality of Susdal or Wladimir took the lead with the 
two last mentioned states."* 

^ In the rapremacy of these principalities can be traced the diia- 
sion of RoMta into Oreat Euuia (the duchy of NoTgorod^ -Z^*^^ Ji*»- 



304. Novoo&op, OB the bunks <^ tibe IliiiM-Lake, was iho 
glory cf Kussia dorifig the middle ages, with its strong walls^ 
its 250 churches and convents glittering with gilt cupolas, and 
its 300,000 active citisens, who soon threw off the yoke of the 
wrangling Russian princes, and constituted themselves into the 
celebrated republic. Later (after 1240), it entered the confede- 
racy of the Hanseatie cities, (md became the great emporium 
of Indian commerce for the north of £ur(^. At the head of its 
executive government stood the Maire, posadnik^ with exten* 
sive power, but changing every year. He had a lieutenant, 
tffsaskoij and a council of senators, boyars, consisting of the 
wealthy patricians. The merchants, storekeepers, mechanics, 
and common people formed the popular assembly, that gathered 
in the large marketplace at the deep sound of the clock, the 
vntschneirkolokol. All the eitiaens were splendidly armed, and 
marshalled under the oity banners, according to the five quar- 
ters of the town, and the five districts of the territory. The 
grand duke possessed a palace in the city, but his bailiff or 
count was obliged to show the eitixens the most flattering 
politeness, and he had no real power. The city had its own 
laws and eourte ot justice ; the manners were still barbarous — 
revenge for bloodshed, ordeal by fire, awiM servitude, and 
burning* of witehes. Russia had yot no coined money; com* 
merce was conducted by bartw, and skuu» of squirrels and 
&xes were used instead of silver and copper mc^ey. Thou- 
sands of boats were plying on the lake Ilmen, and shifting the 
rich products of the east on the Woikcf Biver to the Ladoga, 
where the vessels from the Baltic embarked th^r eargoes. The 
produce of the B<Mrth, on the oontrary, waa eonduct^ by 
afmed dtiaens over tibe low hills to the river beds of the Don, 
Dneister or Volga, and thence through the whole continent to 
the Caspian Sea, ^e iluzine, aad Constantinople. During 
winter thousands of adorned sleighs and sledges were seen sliding 
rapidly over the hard and level surface of boundless snows and 

fta (South BusBiaX m far as the Crimea, White Runia (WlsdimirX on 
the east, and lUd RMiia (HalitchX on the soathweat 
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frozen lakes. Novgorod witb its free democratic institutions; 
its active and warlike population, its commercial wealth — ^tfaen 
the centre of the world's traffic — ^was the New-York or New 
Orleans of the middle ages, and made good the proverb: 
" Who can resist Crod and the great Novgorod ?" Such was 
the state of this remarkable city from the 11th to the close of 
the 15th century. Novgorod was the terminus of the pilgrims 
as well as Jerusalem ; it was the rendezvous of the fashionable 
traveller and the covetous -trader. Artists and jugglers, Danes 
and Dutch, Portuguese Jews and Chinese mandarins, Tar- 
tars and Moors, were thronging its glittering bazaars, each of 
which belonged to a separate nation — 'with its national tri- 
bunals, its churches or mosques. Its store-houses and armed 
guardians. Here all the enjoyments of the east and west con- 
centrated — ^nay, the ideas of the luxury and hospitality of the 
Novgorodian citizens, the splendor of the Russian princes and 
boyars, and the wealth to be earned there, were quite extravagant 
Art and science, literature and poetry, always follow in the wake 
of liberty and commerce ; we may, therefore, readily believe 
the Eussian historians, in their descriptions of the magnificent 
buildings of Novgorod and Kiew, built in the Byzantine and 
Gothic style by G-reek and G^^rman architects, and of the 
church paintings and decorations in Mosaic by Saint Olympius, 
a highly talented monk, a native Eussian, whose brilliant cre- 
ations are still admired at the present day. Learning, too, had 
been introduced from Constantinople, and found an encourag- 
ing asylum in the numerous monasteries, where Eussian friars 
were engaged in copying and adorning those elegant manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures and the fathers which remain a testimony 
of their skill and industry. Eussian ecclesiastics, in the seclusion 
of the convent or hermitage, devoted themselves to astronomy 
and chemistry ; others, returning from their pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, imparted their knowledge of the East, and the vener- 
able Nestor, from the depth of his cavern at Kiew, collected 
the early traditions of the nation, for his annals of the Eussian 
empire ; while many other monks wrote the lives of the saints^ 
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and the chronicles of their convents, in the native Rnssian 
dialect."' Moskow^ on the Moskwa, a tributary of the Oka, 
was a small summer residence of the princes of Susdal, when 
Yury (George) Dolgoruki of Susdal, in 1147, laid the founda- 
tions of a large city, which soon became the capital of the 
grand duchy of Wladimir, and the centre from which the 
Russian czars afterwards extended their conquests. 

During the intestine broils which attended the dismember- 
ment of the Eussian monarchy, the neighboring nations, 
Polovtzi, Hungarians and Poles, availed themselves of the 
weakness of those small principalities, and the party spirit of 
their chiefs, to take side with the one against the other, or to 
ravage the country, to bum down the cities, and carry oflf 
thousands of captives into slavery. At last, in 1223, when 
the three sovereigns of Wladimir, Kiew, and Halitch had 
formed a confederacy and driven back the Poles and Magyars; 
when Novgorod was extending her commerce, and consolidating 

^ The Rtussiana^ like all the Sdavonian tribes, delighted in social 
assemblies^ in music, dancing and national songs. Some few of their 
ancient ballads have surviyed the storms of time, and give iis a favorable 
opinion of the poetical genius of Boian, and other early bards ; but the 
greater part have perished in the general destruction of cities and con- 
vents during the Mongolian invasion. Only a single larger poem, of ex- 
quisite beauty, on the deeds and the death of Igor the Brave, has been 
preserved as an interesting monument of the ancient Russian language. 
In glowing verses it describes the military expeditions of Igor, the prince 
of the Seversky, against the Polovtzi barbarians ; be attacks their camp 
on the banks of the Don, but after a brilliant action, the Russians are 
surrounded by thousands of enemies. "The steppe of Stribog is all 
stained with gore, and strown over with the dying and the dead ; Po- 
lovtzi and Russians engage in fierce embrace. On the third aurora 
our banners sink into the dust before the shouting myriads of savage 
foes ; for there is not a drop of blood left to be shed. Bold Igor and 
hia generous Russians have perished on the battle-field; they have 
yielded their last breath for the salvation of their native country. O 
holy Russia, remember thy sons I " — See interesting details on the man- 
ners and institutions of the ancient Russians in N. M. Earamsin's I£i»' 
iory of the MwsitM Empire, French translation. Vols. L and H, in 
many places. ^ 
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her repablicui inatitaiioiia, the umoiDerable swarms of Mangel 
and Tartetr horsemen from the upper table lands of central 
Asia, under Oinghis-ChaB marched westward, and pouring in 
through the defile of Dervend on the OasfMan (96), inundated 
all the lands of the Kuban, and drove the Polovtzi or Kumani 
in the wildest flight against the Russian frontiers. All the 
princes now armed ; but the terrible battle on the banks of the 
EJalka, on the 31st of May, 1224, decided the fate of the Rus- 
sian nation. Batu-Chan defeated them totally; myriads 
perished in the river; Kiew, Moskow and other cities were 
laid in ashes, and the greater part of Russia for more than two 
centuries and a half — 1224-1487 — ^remain^ subjected to the 
degrading yoke of the great Chans of the Mongolian empira 

305. The Ghudidt, Lettic and Lithuanian tribes, on the 
eastern and southern shores of i^e Baltic, were still wild 
heathens and barbarians. The Eisths and the Lives were 
Chudish or Finnic tribes ; they inhabited the present Esthland 
and Livonia (Livland) on the Finnic or Rigate fiulf, and ex- 
tended eastward to the lake of Pei'pus and ^e Dtina. West 
and south of these lived the Lotwan% Letti, JSburi or Korsi 
(Kourshani), in the present Kourland ; the SemgaUi^ Sama- 
gitians^ Syamaiti^ Lithuanians and Frussiam, ajl kindred 
to the Sdavonian nation. These tribes reseqibled one 
another in their institutions, dialects, arms and manners. 
They had the same sanctuaries, where they met to offer sacri- 
fices to their gods ; at Romove in Natanga (near Konigsberg), 
was the seat of their pontiff and chief judge — the Kriioe ; — dif- 
ferent classes of priests were subordinate to him. Many and 
horrible were their idols ; they had human sacrifices, and con- 
secrated woods, lakes and springs. They lived entirely inde- 
pendent, occupied with cattle-breeding, hunting and fishing : 
their agriculture was insignificant; they fed on meat, and 
drank mares' milk and mead; their weapons were clubs and 
maces, which they launched with deadly aim at a great dis- 
ianoe ; they were abhorred by the Germans, and ruthlessly 
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put down with the sword, or k^pt in the most eruel bondage. 
Merchants from Bremen, who were driven on their inhospitable 
coast in 1 158, founded the first commercial emporium at Eiga, 
and attempted to introduce Christianity among the Lives ; but 
the Pagans burnt the wooden chapels, slaughtered or expelled 
the priests, and it was only the sword of the Danish crusaders 
in Esthland, and that of the knights of Christ, or Sword- 
brothers, in Livonia, who at last succeeded, after many 
battles, in building castles and converting the natives. The 
Lithuanians, extending from the Memel to the Diina, were 
too powerful a nation, and too strongly situated in the interior, 
to yield to the missionary attempts of the German knights. 
Their native chie& reoogniied the supremacy of the Russian 
grand-dukes, but, taking advantage of the partitions and in- 
ternal feuds among the princes of that nation, they soon threw 
off their aU^ianoe, and conquered, in several campaigns, from 
1082-1221, the principality of Polotsk, east of the Diina, New- 
Orodek and all Severia, as far south as the swampy region of 
the Prypee and the Dnieper. This vast territory was divided 
among many chiefbains ; in 1235, however, tibe brave Bingold 
imited all the small Lithuanian states, and took the title of 
grand prince, velikiknaz. He maintained himself with bnl- 
liant success against Bussians and Mongols, defeated the Ger- 
man knights Sword-bearers (the sueoessora of the Sword-bro^ 
^ers) in Livonia, and though stQl a heathen, made himself 
respected by all the Christian nations on his frontiers. 

IL Central Eurofh betwsbn 973 and 1096. 

IX. EoNaDOK OF FsANCii, 

306. Conditio?! op France ; Domains, Feudal Sovereign. 
TIES and Free CoMMUNE8.^-France had, during the eleventh 
eaitury, preserved nearly the same limits which it had at the 
time of the extinction of the Carlovingian Dynasty (229). The 
Royal domains, however, had been enlarged by the accession 
of the most powerful feudatory, Hugh Capet, Duke of France, 
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(987-996), ind hj ike i^aw^ tiioa^ pradent and perseTering 
effOTts of his saoeeBflOTB'* in tiie exteiision of their household 
pover, thm domainfl, and the enLurgement of their royal pre- 
rogatire. Sereral feadal territories had been united with the 
crown : 1. the eonntj of Sens (235. XI.) ; 2. the county of 
Vadn (235. XY.) ; and 3. tiie yiscounty of Baurges (238 
XXVI). Kmg Bobcrt L gave in 1031 the duchy of Bur- 
gundy (239. XXYIIL) to his youngest son Robert, who be- 
came the ancestor to the elder djrnasty of Burgundy and to 
the kings of PortogaL These ao^piffltions before the crusades 
were insignificant, while, on the other hand, the number of the 
independent feudal seignories was increased by iSie erection of 
seTcral baronies into hereditary sovereignties. These were, 
1. The barony of Coucr, in Champagne;'*^ 2. The baronj 
of MoNTFORT L' Amauht, iu the duchy of Isle de France, south- 
westof Paris ; 3. The county of Su; 4. The county of ^vreux, 
both in Normandy; and 5. The county of Foix (243), in Gas- 
oogne. This important duchy, which had been united to 
Cfuyenne and the county of Rovergue (243. LL), was possessed 
by the still more independent Count of 7\mlouse, In general, 
the countries lying between the Loire and the Pyrenees^ although 
they recognised nominally the sovereignty of the French mon- 
arch, were in strictness as alien from him as the kingdoms of 
Burgundy and Aries, or the duchy of-Lorraine, which held of 
the German Emperor (246, 248). Thus, then, the real sove- 
reign power of the Capetian kings extended ofdy over the Isle 
of France and a part of OrUanais, and yet, small as this dis- 
trict was — ^in breadth ninety miles from. east to west, and in 

*** These Capeium monaichs were : Robert L, 99&-1031. Henry L, 
1060. Philip L, 1 108. Louia-le-Gros (VL), 1 1 86. Louis-le-Jeune (VIL) 
1180. ITiider Philip August (1180-1228) the French nation at last stands 
forth in its full development^ consolidated into a mighty monarchy. 

^ The gigantic towers of the Gh&teau of Coney present stiU some 
of the finest mediieval ruins in modem France. They had the proud 
inscription, 

**Hor kinff, nor dake^ nor prinoe, nor ooont am I, 
I am the lord of Couoy.'* 
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length one hundred and twenty miles from north to south — ^it 
was far from being wholly subject to the crown, for even so 
late as the twelfth century Loui^-le-Gros was arduously en- 
gaged during the greater part of his reign in reducing to 
obedience the petty counts of Chaumont^ and of Clermont^ 
the lords of Montlhery, Montfiyrt VAmaury^ Cattcy^ Mont- 
morency^ Puisetj and numerous other barons, who, within the 
precincts of the duchy of France and the royal demesnes — ^nay, 
in the very environs of Paris, the capital and residence of the 
king, refused all obedience to him 1^^* In the very heart of 
his domains the Capetian was supported only by the Church 
, and by the rising and aspiring bourgeoisie — ^the cities ; — ^all the 
rest, both strength and glory, belonged to the proud and wrang^ 
ling feudatories. 

307. Enfranchisement of the Comsiunes oit Bepublican 
Cities in Fkance. The oppression of the nobility had become 
insupportable to the poor down-trodden people; insurrection 
among the peasantry broke out in different places ; yet a few 
mail-clad knights, with their lances in rest, scoured the county, 
rode down and dispersed the disorderly bands of the villains, 
out off their hands and feet, and the matter was forgotten. The 
peasantry had too littlo communioation or union in the differ- 
ent provinces, so that all their jacqueries or turbulent risings 
fSuled during the middle ages; they were too degraded by 
slavery, and if they had been successful, they would have used 
their victory with brutish wildness and ferocity. It was in 
the populous burghs and towns which had risen round the 
castles, and particularly round the churches, and in the an- 

"* The king of France could not ride from Paris to his city of 
Orleans, being interrupted by the frowning towers of Montlh^ry. 
When, therefore, the fierce lord of the castle, who had been defeated 
and humbled in the crusade, consented to give his daughter in mami^ 
to the king's son, with his castle as her dowry, Philip said to his son, 
Louis-le-Gros : "Kow, my son, keep heedful watch over this tower, the 
trouble caused me by which, has made my hairs gray with grie^ and 
through whose craft and wickedness I have never known peace and 
quiet." What a picture of tJie times 1 
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cieni Roman municipal cities, that the ideas M liberty long 
glimmering at last burst forth in the brightest flames (245, 
250, 270). Population had been encouraged in the burghfi 
by grants of land from their lay or ecclesiastical lords, who 
were anxious to increase their strength and the number of 
their vassals. The nobles would encourage the industry of 
the townspeople ; they would allure skQful artisans, weayers, 
butchers, smiths, armorers, and concede them some pnTileges 
to keep them within their territory. Liberty, thus, had its be*. 
ginning in the central towns of France — the Jree communes—^ 
which began by receiving some concessions, and terminated by 
extorting their fhtn^ises and immunities sword in hand. The 
greats part of these towns were under the jurisdiction of 
bishops or abbots, who wielded the sword of justice by their 
viscounts. Such'were the episcopal cities of Beauvais, Noyoriy 
Lamt^ and St. Bdquier ; in others Uie counts and the prektes 
divided the authoritgr, *nd in Uieir reciprocal rivalry sougM to 
gain the assii^tance of Uie citisens against tiieir antagonists by 
liberal concessicus, as was the case in Seiss&m and Amiens ; 
nhile in St, Quentin and Abbeville the counts alone exercised an 
absolute power. Le Mans is the earliest of the free communes 
(1070).^" Cumbrai followed tlie example in 1076. Louis-le^ 
Gros called the citiEcns to arms in his feud against the <kdces 
of Normandy ; they flocked to his feudal army under the b«fi» 

'" It has been wrongly eaid that the eruBades were the priiiiitiv# 
cause of the enfranchisement of the cities^ for we distinctly see that 
Ze ManSf Oambrai, and others, obtained their charters long before the 
commencement 6f that moyement, though the readiness of the Cru* 
saders to sell their estates and rights afterwards, served powerfully to 
promote the release of the cities. Nor was King Louis-le-Gros the 
founder of them, but rather the reverse ; for it was the brave citizens 
of the towns who established the king; without them he would not 
have beaten off the Normans, and these conquerors of England would 
probably have conquered France too. See, for highly entertaining de- 
tails on the history of the communes of France, the admirable narra- 
tives of Augustin Tliierry, in his Lettrti mr Vhittoire de France. LettMi 
Xni-XXV. ; compare Ouizot^ Hichelet^ Sismondi, and Henry Lea 
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Here of their respective parishes in 1119, and their demands 
rose with their military success. Church and nobility then 
vied with one another to sell the franchises to the citizens, 
who with hard labor found means to purchase them ; to form 
their consular govemments, to fortify their towns, and at once 
to display the activity and derelopment of a high-minded de- 
mocracy. This revolution took place all over the kingdom 
under a thousand differerU forms, and with more or less dis- 
turbance ; terrible was the struggle of the eities in Flanders 
and Belgium, where Bruges, with its i^irty thousand armed 
citizens defeated counts and kings on the battle-field, and laid 
the solid foundations of the republican and conmieroial granr 
4eur of the Low Countries in the following ceBt«rie& 

308. In the mean time, the rumor spread throughout 
France and Europe that thousands of Christian pilgrims, 
princes, bishops, and abbesses, had been surrounded and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered at Ramla, on the coast of Palestine, by the 
Turkish hordes, and tiliat their Bultan, Ortok, had taken pos- 
flession of Jerusalem and Of the Holy Sepuldire. Peter the 
Hermit then appeared in France; his eloquence contributed 
powerfully to heighten the general enthusiasm for the saared 
war, and the masses began to move. At the Cotinoil in Cler" 
mont, in November 1095, Pope Urban II. preached the cru- 
sade, and the following Bpring large bodies of pilgrims, men 
and women, young and old, led on by Peter the Hermit and 
Gaultier— jSans-jlwir — ^Walter the Penniless — crossed the 
Bhine on their march for Constantinople and Syriia. la 
August of the same year the unwieldy armies of princes, bar- 
ons, and knights, put theB^elves slowly in motion. No king, 
however, took part in the first crusade, bat many feudatories 
more poworftil than the kiz^. Qod^y of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine, departed at the head of ten thousand knights 
and seventy thousand foot, Lorrainers, Germans, and French, 
taking his route trough (Jemany and Hungary. Another 
large crusading army was commanded by Hugh of Y^rman- 
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dois, the brother of King Philip of France, the wealthy 
Count Stephen of Blois, Robert Curt-Hose, duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Count Bobert of Flanders — ^all equals, none chief; 
they quarrelled on the road, and did but little honor to the 
crusade. A third army was formed by the enthusiastic French 
of the South, the Aquitanians, Gascons, Auvergnacs, and Pro- 
vencals, under the banner of the old Baymond of St. Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse, who traversed the Albanian Mountains 
under endless hardships and dangers, and met the other cru- 
sading companions at Constantinople in the spring of 1097. 
The Normans of Italy, with Count Bohemond of Tarant, and 
the handsome and noble-minded Tancred at their head, forced 
their way, sword in hand, through Epirus and Macedonia. 
Such was the march of the first crusading armies. 

X. The Romano-Geruanic Empire. 

309. Extent, Change in the Constitution, Contest wtih 
BoHE about the Investitures. Great changes had taken 
place in Germany since the times of Otho the Great, in 973. 
Conrad 11. obtained possession of the kingdom of Burgundy 
(244), which at that time comprised the beautiful districts of 
the southeast of France, afterwards called Provence^ Dau- 
phintfy JFyanche Comte and Lyons^ together with Savoy ^ and 
a portion of Switzerland. Germany was thus placed in con- 
nection with the Mediterranean by means of the important 
seaports of TottUm and Marseilles ; an acquisition of great 
import, which, however, afterwards, in the times of intestine 
disturbances, became neglected, and fell into the power of the 
watchful and grasping kings of France. Nor did Germany take 
better care of her other frontier provinces. The margraviate 
of ScfUesvng was ceded to Denmark, and thus the Eider 
became again, in 1027, the frontier of the two nations (294). 
The Yendes in Slavia (295), on the shores of the Baltic, 
threw off their allegiance to the German Empire, and formed 
an independent state; so did King Boleslav Ghrobry, of Po- 
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land, who, after the rapid conquest of all Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, at last made peace with the emperor . Henry II. at 
Bautzen, in 1018, in which he retained possession of Mora- 
via and LuscUia^ and even obliged the emperor to support 
him with German auxiliary troops in his wars against the Kus- 
sians. The Germans fared worse in Italy, because Robert 
Guiscard and his Norman adventurers conquered all lower 
Italy and Sicily, while northern Italy became more and more 
republican, and the papal see attained the height of its power 
on the accession of Pope Gregory VII. 

Conrad II. gave, in 1037, his celebrated constitution of 
the fiefs^ according to which the lower vassals, who followed 
the banner of the empire, obtained the full right of property 
and the hereditary succession of their estates. They thus be- 
came the faithful supporters of the emperor against the dukes, 
whom Conrad sought to bring back to their old condition of 
mere imperial functionaries. Ho assigned to his son Henry 
the duchies of Sotiabia, Bavaria, hndFranconiaj and, if intel- 
ligent successors had been able to carry through his deep-laid 
plans, Germany would have become what France ultimately be- 
came, an undivided, powerful empire. But the Salic dynasty 
was stayed in its mid-career, partly by the faults of Henry lY., 
and partly by the rapid rising of the papal chair, whose author- 
ity developed itself with astonishing energy under the great 
Pope Gregory VII. The violent contest between these two 
stubborn characters shook the world, strewed Germany and 
Italy with corpses and ruins, and was at last only terminated 
with the concordate of Worms, in 1 122, between Henry V. and 
Pope Calixtus II. ; according to which the emperor consented to 
the free election of bishops and abbots, renouncing the invest- 
iture of the mitre and the cross, or the ecclesiastical investi- 
ture. This was reserved to the pope, who, on his side, gave up 
to the emperor the investiture by the sceptre of the ecclesias- 
tical domains that were subject to feudal tenure. The politi- 
sal unity of Christendom was thus broken for ever. 

310. Cities, Castles, and Historical Places. J3dm» 
15 
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burgj on the Blbe, waa taken and bnmt by tlie Yendes in 
1069, and the archbishop forced to remove his see to Bremen. — 
Grone^ a fine castle near Oottingen, in Sajiony, where Henry II. 
died, in 1024. — Bothfdd^ near Blakenburg, in the Hartz. 
Here died (1056) the active and severe Henry III. in the 
flower of his age, amidst the lofty plans he had formed for 
the future organization of Germany. — Kaiserstcerth, on the 
Rhine, where his little son, Henry IV., being carried off on 
board a ship by the intriguing Archbishop Hanno, of Cologne, 
threw himself into the river, and was saved with difficulty. — 
Goslar^ in Saxony, the residence of Henry IV., whence he 
commenced building castles in the mountains of the Hartz and 
Thuringia to curb the freebom spirit of the Saxons. — Hartz- 
burg, the splendid castle of Henry IV., near Goslar, which 
the Saxons stormed and demolished at the beginning of their 
rebellion, in 1073. Henry fled in disguise to the forests, and 
narrowly escaped the pursuit of the enraged nation. — Hohen- 
berg, on the river XJnstrut, in Thuringia, the battle-field on 
which the Saxons were defeated by Henry IV., and treated 
with heartless cruelty. — Hokenstaufen, a conical mountain 
near Baren, on the Rems, in Souabia, on the pinnacle of 
which Frederick of Buren bmlt the splendid castle from which 
the mighty dynasty of the Hohenstaufen had their origin in 
the twelfth century. — Geraj on the Elster, in Thuringia. In 
the neighborhood occurred the great battle, in which Rn- 
dolphus, of Souabia, the rival emperor, perished by the hand 
of young Godfrey of Bouillon ; and the unhappy Henry IV. 
was reinstated on the throne of Germany in 1080. — Welfes- 
holz, a forest near Hofstedt,.in Saxony, where Henry V. suf- 
fered a fearfal defeat from the Saxons, in 1 1 15. In a chapel, 
erected on the battle-field, the victors placed a statue in full 
armor, with helmet, shield, and mace, whom the peasantry in 
after times called Saint Jodut. 

311. In Italia, the flourishii^g cities of Lombardt/ and 
RoTnagna were republics in reality, though they still made a 
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ahow of their allegiance to the German emperors on their de- 
scent into Italy, to take the imperial crown in Eome. They 
defeated Henry II. in Pavia ; they drove Henry III. out of 
Rome ; but they took the part of Henry IV. against Pope 
Gregory VII. The pope was, however, powerfully supported 
by the Countess Mathildis, of Tuscany (250). This remarks 
able woman had inherited the imlnense possessions of her 
father, Margrave Bonifacius, in 1052 ; she governed her states 
with the spirit of a politician; she appeared in full armor at 
the head of her vassals, and devoted her whole active life to aid 
in elevating the power of the Church. Slander falsely reported 
her to be in love with Gregory, who took refuge in her castle 
of Canossa ; but her life was as virtuous as her principles wero 
austere. On her death, in 1 1 15, she bequeathed all her states 
to the Church, though many of them were ancient fiefs of the 
empire. Another great controversy therefore arose between the 
pope and emperor, until, after much fighting, the feud at last 
terminated in a division of her lands, of which the Church 
knew how to secure the better half to herself. From this time 
until the appearance of Barbarossa in Italy, in 1 152, the Italian 
cities enjoyed the most perfect liberty ; they became wealthy 
and powerful. Their citizens formed battalions under the 
banners of the diflferent wards of the town, with their consuls 
and gonfcdomere at their head. Ravenna, Verona, Padoua, 
Parma, obtained important privileges. Milan, in spite of 
her archbishop, adopted a republican government, and waged 
continual wars with her rivals and neighbors, Lodi, Como and 
Pavia. — Canossa^ a strong castle, belonging to Countess Ma- 
thildis, on the Apennine, near Reggio. Here the excommu- 
nicated Henry IV. was invited by the countess to meet with 
the terrible pope. The German king was treated with the 
most inhuman cruelty, being left in the outer court of the cas- 
tle, barefoot, in a hair garment, exposed to cold, hunger, and 
thirst, for three days during January, 1077. Half dead with 
humiliation and misery, the guilty monarch was at last admit- 
ted into tibe presence of the proud pontiff, who, however, lost 
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the best fruits of his yictory by thus outstepping all bounds 
of moderation and christian charity. 

PATRiBfONiUBf Santi Petri, or the then almost independent 
State of the Church, extended, as indicated on the map by 
the violet color ^ throughout the greater part of central Italy, 
while the feudal homage rendered to the pope by the Nor- 
man Robert Guiscard, Duke of Aptdia^ CcUahria^ and Sicily ^ 
secured the Church from the south. It embraced the duchy 
of SpoletOj the Mark of Ancona and Romandiola (Eomagna). 
Rome herself had suffered the most terrible devastation in 
1085. The pope, being besieged by Henry lY. in the castle 
of St. Angelo, called the Normans to his aid. Robert Guis- 
card came with his invincible knights ; the Germans fled ; 
Gregory VII. was delivered; but the entire southern part of 
Rome, lying between the Lateran and the Coliseum, was 
destroyed with fire and sword by the Normans, and it has re- 
mained a desert to the present day. 

XL Kingdom of Poland. 

312. Extent, Provinces, and CrriES. Poland, under its 
warlike king, Boleslav the Great, embraced, in a. d. 1 025, tho 
following provinces : I, Polania Propria, bordering east, 
on the Bug; south, on the Carpathian Mountains; west, 
on the Oder; and north, on the Netze, which separated the 
kingdom from Pomerania. It was subdivided into 1, Mazo- 
via, east of the Vistula ; 2, Cujavia ; 3, Culma ; 4, Caztc- 
bia ; 5, Kustryn, ; 6, Barnim ; 7, Luhus ; 8, Duchy of SHe- 
sia; 9, Slask; 10, Cracow; 11, Sandomirz ; 12, Sieradz, 
13, Lenczyc ; and the conquered frontier provinces, which a 
few years later were lost, Pomerania, Lusatia (Lausitz), 
Milzieni, Moravia, Chrobatia, or North Hungary, as far as 
the Danube, the prmcipality of Halitch and Czerviensk east- 
ward as far as the Bug. — Cracow (Krakou), in a splendid 
and strong position on the upper Vistula, was the capitaL 
There the ancient kiuga were crowned and interred. The 
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cathedral is remarkable for its ntunerous mausoleums. The 
tomb of Saint Stanislaus is erected in the middle of the church, 
where lamps bum by day and night, and masses are continually 
said over his ashes. The adjacent country is remarkable for 
its picturesque beauty — Vislica ; Sandomirz. The duchy of 
Silesia was one of the finest provinces of the Polish empire, 
and remained united with it until 1327, when it was ceded to 
John of Bohemia. — Breslatt, on the Oder, the ancient . capi- 
tal, was burnt by the Mongols in 1241. Leignitz, where they 
defeated Duke Henry of Silesia, and the Polish and German 
chivalry, yet with so great a loss, that they immediately re- 
treated to Hungary. Warsaw^ on the Vistula, was still a small 
io\m,—^Posen — Gnese^i^ the see of the archbishop— JTo/i^^. 

313. King Boleslav the Oreat, Chrobry (250), accom- 
plished the difficult task of uniting into one monarchy the 
different hostile tribes of the I^dchs, Mazovians, Krakovi- 
anSy SilesianSj and Moravians, esteemed and loved him as 
highly as the Poles themselves ; he was as generous as he was 
humane, brave, and just.^^ He organized the brilliant cavalry 
of his feudal army — -pospolite ruscenie ; he regulated the 
U,xeB—poradin6 — ^and divided his mighty realm into districts — 
poviaty ziemie — ^in which populous boroughs — -pasada — ^arose, 
and agriculture, trade and industry, became flourishing. Oas- 
tles — -grod — ^were built along the frontiers, which were guarded 
by the 'armed peasantry, under the command of the border 
counts. High-roads traversed Poland in all directions. Car- 
avans from the east crossed peaceably the country on their 
route for the great markets — messetv-^ Germany. The chase 
was the great delight of the Poles ; they hunted the elk, buffalo 

^ Boleslav had the curious custom of inviting the noble criminal to 
dinner. Tlie culprit received, however, firsts the private admonition of 
the king ; he was then led into an apartment^ where he received a terri- 
ble flogging ; from which the penitent was carried into the bath, dressed 
for the court, and admitted to the royal table — all performed in good 
style — and no doubt, the noble sinner sat down there with the best appe- 
tite^ after such preparative corporeal exercise. 
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nnu, bear, and wild boar, on koriebaek, wHb lanoe and bow; 
from the German kni^ts, tbey adopted the more fashionable 
falconry. Convents and schools were built; and, after a reign 
of extraordinary activity, the great ruler died, crowned with 
glory, in 1025. His successors, Boleslav II. and III., ex- 
tended their conquests to the island of Bogen, on the Baltic, — 
beyond the YiBtula,*againBt the Russians; south into Hungary; 
but the division of Poland, in 1139, among the sons of Boles- 
lav III., caused, in the course of time, a rapid succession of 
civil feuds, the formation of a powerful aristocracy, and the 
oppression of the mass of the people to the degrading state of 
hopeless serfdom. 

XII. KiNODOH OF HUNGART. 

314. Conquests, CoNSTmrrioN, and Divisions. The king- 
dom of the Hungarians, or Maotar-Orszag, as they theoi- 
selves called it, had been definitively constituted toward the 
year 1000 (253). The Magyar kings of the Arpadian dynasty, 
at the head of their warlike nation, made extensive conquests ; 
their territory embraced not only all Transylvania (Hungaria 
Nigra), Marmarosh, on the north, along the southern base of 
the Carpathian Mountains, and the principalities of Walladiia 
and HaiUch beyond them, but they passed the Danube, cap- 
tured Sirmium and Singedunumy or Alba BtilgaruB (Bel- 
grade)— on the junction of the Saave and the Danube, the 
ancient bulwark of the Roman Empire (34), in 1079, subdued 
the Croatian Zupanate in 1088, and did not stop until they 
had crossed swords with the Venetians on the Dalmatian coast 
of the Adriatic. Here their light cavalry was beaten back, 
and all the islands and several cities on the mainland, Zara, 
TVaUy SpcUatro, Narentaj and others, remained in the posses- 
sion of Saint Marc. The Hungarian king nevertheless took the 
title of King of Croatia and Dalmatia, under the sovereignty of 
the papal see of Rome. The Catholic clergy exercised a great 
influence, and nearly all the political forms of the Frankisb 
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oonstit^ttion irere introdnced. Th^ long fonued his council 
of the prelates and nobles ; even deputies from the nation were 
admitted. At the head of the jurisdiction stood the comes 
pcUatiTms — Nador-I^panr—oi Hungary. The employments at 
court and in the administration were the same as in Germany. 
Every one of the seventy-two comitatus — Gespannschaften — 
into which Hungary had been divided, was governed by a 
conies parochiantis, who held the judicial and military com- 
mand of the district, and was chosen by the king. The na- 
tive population consisted of, 1, bondsmen^ who could be sold; 

2, serfs, or adscripti gMa, who were bound to the soil; 

3, common freemen ; the latter were divided into tens and 
hundreds, and obeyed their officers, called decani and oente- 
narii. The nobility of the nation consisted of, I, the vassals, 
who obtained feudal estates from the royal domains, and ren- 
dered service at court and in the army; 2, the barons, the 
majority of the Magyars, who had conquered the country, and 
among whom the districts had been divided at the time of the 
occupation. The barons still preserved their division into 
Asiatic tribes or clans. Each family or branch possessed ter 
ritories, descending by inheritance among its members. All 
these noble estates were entirely free of taxes or tributes. 
The diets were held on horseback, in the plain of Bakos (253), 
where a royal herald proclaimed the resolutions taken. The 
heathen population, even the Magyars who refused bsfptism, 
and criminals, lost their personal liberty and were treated as 
slaves ; those Sclavonians who received baptism, were placed 
under the protection of the Church as conditionarii. The 
law^for the security of property were austere. King Ladislav 
gave, in 1078, the most severe laws to protect the cattle on 
the open pasture-lands between the Theiss and the Danube, 
which were exposed to the forays of the proud and rapacious 
Magyar nobles. Neither rank, nor wealth, nor family influ- 
ence, could save the robber-baron from the axe or the gallows. 
The Latin language had been introduced together with the 
Christian religion ; soon the court and the tribunals spoke that 
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totigne, and the Magyar dialect was thns stopped in its deyel- 
opment) and banished among the lower classes. Ciyilization 
made very slow progress in Hungary, and the breeding of cat- 
tle and horses remained for centuries the principal occupation 
of the Magyars. At the time of the crusades, we find Hun- 
gary a well organized kingdom, under the small and misshapen, 
but high-minded King Kalmany (Coloman), who offered the 
first crusaders a free passage through Hungary. Yet the dis- 
orderly bands of Peter the Hermit burnt Semlin on the l>a- 
nube, and their rear-guard, under the priest Gottshalk, was 
therefore surrounded and cut to pieces by the Hungarians. 
With Godfrey and the Princeef, Kalmany had an interview at 
Tollenburg, on the Leitha, the frontier river, where a treaty 
was signed for the passage of the army. King Andreas XL, 
with a large Hungarian army, passed into the East in 1217, 
and laqded at Acre, but returned without having assisted the 
orusaders, or gained glory for himself. 

XIII. The XJzi and Kumanl 

315. Their Terrftort, Conquests, and Manners. — To- 
ward the middle of the eleventh century, appear suddenly tiie 
numerous hordes of the Un and Kumanl, on the steppes west 
of the Volga. They were wild barbarians, of Tartaric blood, 
and made themselves feared by their neighbors, the Russians, 
who eaUed them PolovtziJ* They pressed hard upon the 
Peteheneges, whom they subdued and mixed up with ; and tiiey 
settled as far westward as the river Aluta. Uniting their dif- 
ferent hordes, they crossed the Danube in 1065, and b^an a 
desolating invasion into the Greek empire ; yet they were soon 
compelled to reton by pestilence and hunger. Their wars 
with the Russians continued without intoraption on the bor- 

"* TIm Hnai^amM bftd aaa j wan witk the Kutuuii, and edled 
Umi Ckmmi; Uie Q«f«MM gmre tliem the Mm Vmimmdt, Waiwa, a 
/W«HM«; troqgi vhieh it derived the GurniM vofd VmlmtJ^ m wild ud 
d«^»ci«le adTwUirer or •wordnMa. 
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der, which lay north of the waterfalls of the Dnieper, Alexins 
Komnenns sent them splendid presents^ but it tended only to 
make them more desirous of plundering the beautiful countries 
from which they came. Anna Komnena, in her Alexiad, de- 
scribes the despair of her father, attacked at the same time by 
the Normans, on the western coasts of Epirus, by the Seldjukian 
Turks in Asia Minor, and by the Uzi and Kumani in Thrace, 
where they besieged Adrianople, and spread devastation to the 
gates of Constantinople. Nor did they stop at the Carpathian 
Mountains ; they entered TransylTania, but were at last sur- 
rounded and defeated' by King Ladislay, in 1089 — ^who per- 
mitted part of them to colonize the Jazygian plains, between 
the Theiss and the Danube-^the later province g( Kumania. 
Thus, this terrible nation extended from the Caspian Sea and 
Mount Caucasus,^ along the shores of the Euxine to the mouth 
of the Danube ; and the whole of Southern Russia is in the 
annals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries called KUmania. 
On the approach of the Mongols from the defiles of Dervend, 
in 1222, the Kumani got frightened ; they fell back on the 
Volga, and demanded aid from the grand dukes of Kiew, 
Wadimir, and Halitch. The Russian princes were suspicious 
of treachery, but when they learned the reality of the danger, 
they came on in full force to the support of their old enemies. 
Yet the bloody day on the river Kalka, in May, 1224, decided 
the fate both of the Kumani and of the Russians. All bowed 
beneath the yoke of the Mongols — the Kumani were never to 
rise again ; only the tribes in Hungary survived, and their de- 
scendants still inhabit the plains of GrrecU and Idttie Kutna^ 
nia. Both the Uzi and the Kumani resembled in ugliness, 
squalidness, and bestiality, the Petcheneges, to whom they 
no doubt were related. Their language was spoken in Hun- 
gary a century ago ; the last man who understood it died in 
1770 ; it is said to have contained many Tartaric words. The 
names of the Polovtzian clans, which appear in the Russian 
chronicles, are still found among the Tscherkassians of Mount 
Caucasus, and it is supposed that this powerful people may 
16* 
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haye yanquislied thd Kiimani,*aBd giyen them their native 
princes as leaders. The Knmani were as perfidious as they 
were loathsome. When c<Hiclading treaties with the Russians, 
they used to cut open their veins, and filling a goblet with 
their blood, they mixed it with that of the Russian envoys, and 
drank reciprocally, in order to become of one blood and £a,U)h. 
Horses were sacrificed on the sepulchres of their chiefs, whose 
faithful squires stabbed themselves, to die with their masters. 
They remained pagans, though they came in constant relations 
to Constantinople and Kiew ; they were nomades, and lived 
under felt-tents even in Hungary ; they were excellent horse- 
men, and had herds of camels ; they shaved off their hair like 
the Turks, but wore long beards ; they were voracious, and ate 
rats and mice. The Europetos considered them as monsters 
in human shape, and many a story was told of their devouring 
human flesh, and carrying pickled children in^the saddle-bags 
along with them on their military expeditions. 



in. SOUTHERN EUROPE BETWEEN 973 & 1096. 
XIV. Kingdoms op Leon and Castile. 

316. Tempoeaut Union and Conqttests ; Origin op 
Portugal. The fall of the Ommryad caliphs of Cordova, 
and the dismemberment of their empire into a vast number 
of petty principalities in 1031, afforded an opportunity for 
the neighboring Christian princes, by successive attacks, du- 
ring nearly two centuries, to circumscribe the Arab domin- 
ion in the Spanish peninsula within the narrow limits of the 
kingdom of Grenada, This conquest would even have been 
accomplished in a much shorter time, if the feuds and rivalries 
between the Christians themselves had not retarded the victo- 
rious progress of their arms, and the African dynasties of the 
Almoravides in 1094, and of the Almohades in 1147, had not 
temporarily restored the Saracen power. The country south 
of the ]>uero, though occupied by the Christians, remained for 
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a long time an insecnre possession, frequently oyemin by the 
Arab0. Thus, Coimbra^ Viseu, and Larnego^ which had been 
reduced by Alfonso L and his immediate successors, were re- 
taken by the great Mohammedan general Al-Manzor, on his 
victorious invasion of Galicia (255). Alfonso V., of Leon, fell 
before Viseu in 1027 ; but his son-in-law, Fernando I., of Gas- 
tile, who, after the defeat and death of Bermudo III., it. the 
battle of Carrion, in 1037, ascended the throne of Leon, re- 
Govered both Yiseu and Lamego in 1057, and the important 
Caimbra opened its gates to the Christian knights ip 1058. 
Leon^ Castile J the AsturiaSj Galicia, and the county oiFortu- 
Cale (Portugal), remained united during the greater part of 
the eleventh century, under the enterprising monarchs Ferdi- 
nando L and Alfonso VL — 1037-1109. After a siege of 
three years, Toledo, the ancient capital of the Visigoths, sur- 
rendered in May, 1085, and Alfonso advanced rapidly on both 
banks of the Tagus, occupying the fortresses of Madrid, Ma- 
queda, and Guadalajara ; nay, he approached boldly toward 
the Guadiana, when he was attacked by the innumerable hordes 
of the African Almoravids, under their great general, Yussef- 
Ben-Tazfin — al-nazar-ed-din — (defender of the faith), in the 
plain of 2^alacaj and totally defeated, with the loss of 24,000 
of his bravest warriors, in 1087. This check put a stop to the 
progress of the Castilian king ; and as the western conquests 
were continually exposed to the irruptions of the enthusiastic 
Almoravids, Alfonso conferred the government of Portugal 
from the Mino to the Tagus, and the right of conquering as 
far as the Guadiana on the young hero, Henry of Besan^on, a 
Burgnndian prince, who, in 1072, had married his daught^ 
Teresa, and to whose valor he had been indebted for many of 
his victories. Numbers of Burgundian nobles having joined 
the banner of Count Henry, he beat back the Almoravids, who, 
in 1107, made a desperate attack on Coimbra, and laid the 
foimdation of the chivalrous Monarchy op Portugal,"* be- 

^ See the intereatiiig investigatioae about the origin of the Porta- 
gaese monarchy, in tha modem Portugueee Historian, Ippolito Hercn- 
lano. Lisbon, 184d. YoL L 
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fore his death, in 1H2. The disgracefdl civil war between 
Qaeen Urraca and her hnsl)and Alfonso — el Batcdlador — of 
Aragon, brought desolation and misery over Castile. Her 
son, Alfonso YIL, Ramundez of Qalieia, united the kingdoms 
again, 1126-1157, and extended his conquests to La Mancha 
and the Sierra Morena in 1138-1141. The important for- 
tress of Calatravay on the Guadiana, was taken, and became 
later the seat of the military order of that name. The king 
penetrated even into Andalucia, but died in the village of 
JFb'esnada, near the steep pass of Muradal^ in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, on his return from the expedition in 1157. Leon and 
Castile were now separated for the last time. Fernando. II. 
became king of Leon, and Sancho III., of Castile. This un- 
toward division is indicated in our accompanying map : Cas- 
^ tile, green ; Leon, violet ; and Portugal (already a kingdom 
since 1 139), yellow. The final union of Castile and Leon took 
place in 1230, under Fernando III. el Santo, 

317. Cities and Historical Places*— Leon, on the Ben 
esga, a fine ancient Boman city, remained the capital until the 
conquest of Toledo, in 1085; and later again, after the divi- 
sion in 1 157. Its cathedral church, which, for the elegance and 
lightness of its Gothic style, is considered the finest in Spain, was 
begun during this period, but not finished until the fourteenth 
century. Buroos, in Castella Vett^, the residence of the 
Castilian counts, became later the capital alternately with 
Toledo, in Castella Nova. Zamora, on the Duero (255), so 
celebrated in the Spanish chronicles and romances, as the scene 
of the siege sustained by Dona Urraca, against her brother, 
Don Sancho, and the feats of the Cid Bodi'igo Diaz de Bivar. 
UcliSy in the province of Toledo, where Don Sancho, the son 
of Alfonzo YL, fell in battle against the Almoravids. Alcan- 
tara, on the southern bank of the Tagus, near the frontiers of 
Portugal, the celebrated castle of the knights of the order of 
that name. Two cavaliers of Salamanca, Don Suero and Don 
Qomez, riding along the banks of the Coales, in search of some 
strong position, which they intended to fortify on the border, 
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to arrest the forays of the Moors, met with a hermit, who re- 
commended the hermitage of Saint Julian as an excellent site 
for a fortress. Being Supported by the Bishop of Salamanca, 
they erected a castle around the hermitage, where they were 
joined by many other nobles and adventurers, all eager to ac- 
quire fame and wealth in this life, and glory in the next. 
Hence the foundation of the order of St, Julian of Alcantara^ 
which rendered signal service to the king and church. In an 
era of religious enthusiasm, the knights, anxious to imitate the 
Templars in a life of monastical austerity and military disci- 
pline, obtained the rule of Saint Benedict. A third military 
order, instituted somewhat later, in 1 161; was that of Santiago, 
which followed the rule of Saint Augustine. , It originated with 
some notorious bandits of Leon, who, touched with contrition 
for their past enormities, resolved to make reparation for them, 
by defending the pilgrims journeying to the sanctuary of San- 
tiago de Compostela (255), whom they themselves formerly so 
often had robbed. King Fernando II. favored this pious fra- 
ternity, who chose the bloody sword of their patron Santiago 
as their professional badge. The three powerful orders of 
Calatrava, Alc4ntara, and Santiago, carried the crusading spirit 
to its height in Spain, and being richly endowed by the succes- 
sive kings of Leon and Castile, their possessions, like those 
of the Templars and Hospitallers, extended over every part 
of Spain. Life and manners in that country were still simple 
^d austere ; they presented a wonderful mixture of hercncal 
bravery, religious fanaticism, and romantic love and poetry. 

XY. KiNGnoM OF Aragon and Navarra. 

318. Sancho III., d-Mayor^ of Navarra— 1000-1035 — 
was the most powerful prince of his age in Spain (257). Be- 
sides Navarra and Sobrarhe^ he held the county of Aror 
gOTiy then confined within the narrow limits of the valleys 
north of the Ebro. By the marriage of his son Fernando to 
the heiress of Leorif he extended his influence over the west- 
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em states of the peimunila, while his arm j eonqneied the lord- 
ships of Ribctgorzaj and pressed hard upon the Freneh fron* 
tier line of the Pjrenees. Yet by dividing his dominions, 
in 1033, among his four sons, he impeded the dev^op- 
ment of his people; and it was not until 1076, that Navarra^ 
Aragony Sobrarbej Viscaya^ Alava, and Riqfa, were again 
united under Don Sancho Ramirez (4076-1094), and 
formed into a kingdom, whose capital was Pamplona, &f 
Jaca. During the re^ of Don Pedro I. (1094-1104), 
and the brilliant Alfonso L el Batallador (1104-1134), it 
was transferred to Zaragoza. Aragon acquired in 1065 
the city of BarhaMiro ; in 1083, Cfrculos; in 1085, Monzon; 
in 1096, the important Huesca^ which opened the fertile 
plain of the Ebro to the Christian arms; and in 1114, 
the equally considerable Tudela. Zcutagoza fell in 1114, 
and the fleeing tribes were, in 1119-1121, driTen from Cola- 
tayudy Daroca^ and Cotanda, south of the mountains, toward 
Valencia. Alfonso, the battle-fighter, perished before Fraga^ 
in 1 1 34; and after the short reign of the Monk Bamiro II., the 
warlike and intelligent Raymond Berengar (Berenguer Y. 
(lY.), Count of Barcdona, was called to the throne of Aragon 
(257).^" Thus Catalonia remained, henceforth, united to 
Aragon, and the brilliant and highly instructiye history of 
this well-organized and powerful kingdom begins in 1 137, and 
continues uninterrupted for tiiree centuries, until the fini^ con- 
adidation of the Spanish monardby, in 1479, by the marriage 

^ Raymond Berengar lY. was a perfect knight^ brave, generoiu, 
active, and intelligent^ like his forefathers. He owed, however, his 
election to the senesohal of Catalonia^ Guillen de Moncada, who, 
though unjustly exiled, stood forward in the Aragonian Assembly, and 
0p<4ce so warmly in &vor of the chivalrbns Count of Barcelona, that 
he was elected by acclamation. Yet the prudent Aragonese, ever 
jealous of their national honor, stipulated that the name of Aragon 
should, in the public documents, precede that of Barcelona; that Ray- 
mond should be styled, not king, but Prince of Aragon and Count of 
Barcelona, and that his banner, when he advanced to battle, should be 
intnisted to a knight of their own nation. 
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of Fernando Y. of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. On the 
death of Alfonso el-Batallador, the Navarrese, rejected the 
election of Eamiro the monk in Aragon, declared themselves 
independent, and chose fur their king Don Crarcias YI. Ba- 
mirez, a scion of their old royal dynasty. Both states re- 
mained henceforth separate. Kioja and Biseaya fell to the 
crown of Castile (257)* , It was not only the union with the 
county of Barcelona, which strengthened the kingdom of Ara- 
gon; it obtained likewise the extensive and important posses- 
sions which the Counts of Barcelona had acquired by pur- 
chase, inheritance, or marriage, beyond the Pyrenees, in 
southern France. Count Baymond Berengar I. '(11.) el- Vie^'Oj 
the most distinguished prince and cavalier of his day, had 
bought, in 1 070, from the Countess of Carcassonne, all her rights 
over the viscounties and lordships of CommingeSy ConfiattSj 
and Razez,^^ on the slope of the mountains, and of Minerve 
(MenerboB), Seziers, AgadeZy and Carcassonncy farther north 
on the coast ; and he had victoriously supported his new ao- 
quisitions with the sword against the Counts of Toulouse. The 
lordships of Bezalu and Cerdanay south of the Pyrenees, re 
verted to Baymond III. (lY.), in U 11-1 117, and in 1 1 12, he 
married Dolce, the only daughter and heiress of Count Gil- 
bert of Provence. This magnificent country, which nominally 
belonged to the (German Empire^ but, by the neglect of tfa« 
emperors, had become alienated, remained now under the sway 
of the Aragonian kings, until the year 1245, when Beatrix, 
the daughter of the last Berengar, brought it as a dower to her 
husband Charles of Anjou, the brother of Saint Louis of 
France. Thus strengthened by the rich provinces of south- 
ern France, and the active and warlike population of Catalonia, 
Aragon, toward the middle of the twelfth century, rose at once 
to a powerful kingdom, and its distinguished monarchs were 
now enabled to turn their full attention to the war against the 

^ See the claasical work of Dr. Ernest Alexander Schmidt Qe- 
Bchiehte Aragoniefu im Mittelalter, Leipzig. 1828, page 108, et seq. 
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Arabs. Baymond immediately invested the strongly-fortified 
Ibrtosay and carried the city at the point of the sword, by the 
fanatic bravery of the Knights Templars ; Almeria surrendered ; 
Lerida and Fragay on the Ebro, which had withstood all the 
assaults of Alfonso el-Batallador, yielded to Prince Baymond, 
who finally, in 1 1 53, had the glory to deliver all Catalonia and 
Aragon from the dominion of the Mohammedans. 

819. CoNSTirunoN and Cultivation. The ^^le^TisigotJiic 
laws (123) had hitherto governed Catalonia; they were albol- 
ished by Baymond Berengar II., who substituted the tisages of 
Catalonia — usatica — and gave a thorough organization to the 
different classes of the nobility and knighthood. Commerce 
was flourishing ; Barcelona and the cities of Provence rose in 
wealth and comfort, while the nobility enriched themselves with 
the spoils of the Moslemin. The Counts of Barcelona were 
celebrated for their love of the fine arts and literature. Pro- 
vence became, under their mild sway, the home of the roman- 
tic poetry of the Troubadours. Those enlightened princes 
surrounded themselves with minstrels, artists, and philoso- 
phers. The taste of the nobles soon spread through all classes; 
the Provencal knights no longer considered it beneath their 
dignity to express their sentiments in songs, and to extol in 
glowing verses the beauty and virtue of the ladies, whom they 
defended with their swords. Then arose those tribunals' of 
love — les cowrs tPamaur — ^in which the fiiir ones were the 
judges, and awarded the prize of excellence, whether a suit of 
armor, or a battle-steed, or only a rose from their bosom, no 
less to the inspired troubadour of the gay science, than to the 
chivalrous victor of the tournament. The amiable manners of 
Provence found their way across the Pyrenees, among the 
proud and taciturn Aragonese and quarrelsome Catalonians, 
and imparted a rapid development to their language, and a 
soaring flight to their nascent literature. 
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XVI. State op Valencia. 



320. Origin and Extent. This small kingdom or prin- 
cipality, which is supposed to have extended from the Ebro 
along the eastern coast of Spain to Orihuela, was conqaered 
from the Moors by the celebrated Eoderigo Diaz de Bivar el 
Seid (the Cid), 1094-1099. Having been exiled from Castile 
by King Alfonso, the Cid, with his band of hardy warriors, 
began his forays on the Moorish dynasty of Al-Hud in Zara- 
goza, and the Almerids in Valencia. He took Alcozer, and 
making that place his stronghold, he gathered around him 
bands of patriots or freebooters, with whom he defeated the 
Arabs in many skirmishes, and penetrating by Tiruel, in 
southern Aragon, he established himself in the strong castle 
called la Pena del Cid,, the 'Rock of the Cid, on the northern 
slope of the mountains of Segura. At Burriana, he met Don 
Pedro I., of Aragon, with whom he concluded an alliance of 
friendship and support; and learning the murder of Yahya 
Al-Kadir, of Valencia, he suddenly marched against that 
populous Moorish city, which he captured after a long siege» 
Thus strengthened and supported by Don Pedro I., and an 
army of thirty thousand Aragonese, el Cid could meet the 
powerful Almoravids hurrying to the rescue of Valencia. 
The great battle took place near Xativa, south of the city, 
where the heroical yalor of the Cid and the enthusiasm of his 
Christian warriors, gained the most brilliant victory over the 
myriads of African Moors. The glorious career of the Cid el 
Campeador was closed with the conquest of Murbiher, — Mur- 
viedro, the ancient Saguntum, and the coastland, as far as Ori- 
"huela. All attacks of the Arab chiefs were beaten off, and the 
hero held Valencia until his death, in 1099. His conquered 
territory seems to have embraced Castalonu, Murbiher, 
XelveSj XcUivay Denia, and Xucar, Valencia del Cid, the 
beautiful city in its fertile and highly-cultivated plain— ^ 
Huerta, or the garden, on the banks of the Guadalaviar, was 
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one of the most important possessions of the Arabs in Spain. 
Nor did it long remain in the hands of the Christians. After 
the death of el Gid^ it was immediately re-oocupied by the Almo- 
ravids ; and after their downfall, by the Almohads, until King 
Jayme of Aragon, at last, after the greatest exertions in 1235^ 
1238, expelled the Moors. Great donbts have been raised 
by modem historians abont this early conquest of Valencia, 
and the kingdom of Roderigo Diaz, the Oid, and even about 
the existence of that ohivalrous character himself; yet we can, 
with confidence, believe both in the Christian hero and in his 
conquests, though these exercised but little influence on the 
geography of the middle ages, on account of their short du- 
ration. **• 

XYIL The Norman DtroHT of Apulia and Calabria, 

AND THE OrAND CoUNTY OP SiCILT. 

321. Origin, Deyelophent, and Extent. We have de- 
scribed the condition of Lower Italy at the beginning of the 
eleventh century (250, 270-72). Naples, Amalfi, and Gtieta^ 
were, like Yenice, independent maritime republics ; the Lom- 
bard princes of Benevento, Captia, and Salerno, recognized 
nominally the sovereignty of the Byzantine emperors, who still 
possessed the Italian provinces of Apulia and Calabria. Henry 
II. attempted to restore the German influence; in 1021, he 
marched into Lower Italy, drove the Greeks easily back to the 
most extreme points of their possessions, conquered Benevento, 
Salerno, and Naples, and was during the passage every where 
greeted as sovereign. But this was the last expedition of the 
Germans. On their retreat beyond the Alps^ the Byzantine 
catapans or governors reoccupied the lost provinces, and began 

"• See the doubts in Dunham*! critical history of Spain, New- 
York, 1852, vol. il, pages 159, and 272-284; and the historical evi- 
dence in Der Cid naek den Quellen, von Johannes von MflUer (1805); 
and the aboye-eited History of Aragon, by Dr. Ernest A Schmidt, 
pages 49-4(0, 
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to attack the Arab emin in Sicily, while Saracen pirates de« 
vastated the coasts of Italy. A few years earlier, in 1 1 6, a band 
of forty Nonnan pilgrims, returning from the Holy Land, had 
offered their services to the Prince Guaimar, of Salerno, and 
had bravely defeated a numerous host of Saracens, who were 
then beleaguering his city. The Normans returned to their 
country ; but when an Italian embassy arrived later in Nor- 
mandy, and made them brilliant offers on the part of the 
Salemian prince, a band of youthful warriors accepted the. 
invitation, passed into Italy, and took service in his army. 
Their number soon increased to several thousands; and 
being disgusted with the mercenary warfare at the small 
intriguing court of Salerno, they concluded an alliance with a 
distinguished Greek chief Melo, an exile from Bari, in Apulia, 
whom they assisted in his feud against the Byzantine Em* 
pire.**^ But the Normans, being attacked by the superior 
forces of the Greek catapan, were defeated with heavy loss ; 
they effected, however, their retreat, and fortifying themselves 
in Anversa la Nornuimuij between Naples and Capua, they 
awaited the arrival of fresh bands of their countrymen from 
Normandy. There they were soon joined by William, Hum- 
frey, and Drogo, the sons of Tancred of HauteviLle ;^" and 

^ A new light has of late been thrown on the early conquests of 
the Normans in Italy, by the discovery of the highly interesting chron- 
icle of a contemporary Benedictine monk, Father Aim6,. from the con- 
vent of Monte Casino, first published by M. Champollion-Figeac in 
Paris, 1885. See oar article in the I^ew-Tork American Review, for 
June, 1848» *' On the adventurer and eonquetU of the Normans in Italy, 
during the middle ages, from the Danish of M. Frederick Schiem, profes- 
sor at the University in Copenhagen. 

'"' The ruins of the castle of Hauteville are still seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Coutences, in Normandy. There lived, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, among the flower of the Northmen the brave old 
Baron Tancred, the friend and companion of Duke Richard the Good, 
of Normandy. Having spent many years honorably in the service of 
his liege lord, Tancred returned to his paternal estate^ where, with his 
first wife MurieUa, he had five sons* William, Drogi^ Humfrey, God- 
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haying surprised the strong city of Mslphia, commanding the 
Apnlian plain, they, in 1041, b^an the open wac against the 
Oreeks. They had now already a firm footing in Italy ; for 
it was not only the most daring valor and persevering forti- 
tude, but the shrewdest calculations, the cunning and eagle-eye 
of a Hannibal or Otesar, which distinguished the Normans above 
all warriors at this period of their glory. In Melphia, they 
were met; in 1047, by Robert and Tancred, and somewhat later 
by the younger brothers, Roger, Malger, and Gt>dfrey, of the 
noble Hautoville family, whose heavy swords soon drove the 
G-reeks out of Italy, and extended their dominion over the 
whole of Apulia and Oalabria. The victorious Normans then 
divided the territories among themselves, and fortified every 
height and defile with impregnable castles, from whose towers 
the blood-red banner of the North waved in proud defiance 
of Greek emperors and Romish popes. Robert Quiscard,*" 
however, was the soul of that great enterprise ; he was the 
hero of the age, the strongest warrior among the strong, who, 
in his heavy panoply, sprung up firom his fallen steed, and 
wielded with equal dexterity his broadsword in his right hand 
and his lance in the left. He carried his arms and his glory 
across the Ionian Sea to Gkeece, where his fair enemy, Anna 
Gomnena, the purple-clad princess and historian, in spite of 
her anger and terror, expressed the admiration with which 

frey, and Serlon. After her death, he took another wife, Fredesenda, 
who bore him seven sons, Robert Oviteard, Malger, Alfred, William, 
Humbert, Tanered, and Roger, afterwards the celebrated Ck>iint of 
Sicily. All the sons of Tancred were distinguished knights. Serlon 
fought under William the Conqueror at Hastings^ and Alfred inherited 
the paternal estate. The mother, Fredesenda, with her three daugh- 
ters, after the death of the old baron, joined her heroieal sons in 
Italy. 

'^ Guiscard, or Wiecard, is the Icelandic vUke, the« now obsolete 
English wiaeaere, Robert, was called the cunning count. Cognomen 
Viseardue erat quia eaUiditatie;. non Cicero tanta fuit nee vereutus 
Ulyeeee, says William of Apulia, in his chronicle, page 260. 
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Robert Guiscard inspired her.'^' The Normniifi had become 
the terror of all Italy. Pope Leo IX., with a large army, 
marched against them ; but found himself suddenly surround- 
ed at CivUdla. The key-soldiers of Saint Peter were totally 
routed ; the pope was taken prisoner, but honorably treated 
by Robert Guiscard, who received the broad and beautiful 
lands of southern Italy as a fief of the Holy See of Romej and 
became afterwards the stau|ichest:defender^of the pojpes against 
the German emperors. Robert, as Duke of Apulia, then sent 
his younger brother Roger with a chosen body of Norman 
knights across the Straits of Messina, to Sicily, and after the 
most astonishing feats of valor, the two gigantic brothers had, 
in 1091, driven every Saracen from the island, every Greek 
from the mainland, and they then began to prepare their fleets 
for the conquest of the Byzantine Empire. 

322. Division and Cities. A. The duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria (270-71) embraced the whole southern part of the 
Italian peninsula as far north as Terradna on the west, and 
the river Tronto on the east, which separated it from Marca 
Ancona; it was divided into twelve larger provinces: 1. The 
principality of Cajyud — Terra iafem— with the counties of 
Aquinum Fundi, Capua, Sora, and Anversa, or Aversa 
(Atella), called la Normanna, the first stronghold of the 
Northmen, near Capua. 2. Duchy of Naples, with Sorrento, 
Naples, and Amalfi, These brilliant republics (270) opened 
their gates to the Norman duke, who treated them well, and let 
them enjoy their coitnmerce and industry ; later, however, when 
they renounced their allegiance to Robert, they were recap- 

'*' Though Anna Gomnena bitterly complains of his enielty and 
thirst of conquest, yet she owns that he was " an Achilles in combat 
and an Ulysses in canning ; that he with firmness executed his designs, 
and, above all, aspired to independence and glory:" nay, the image 
of his manly beauty had made such an impression on the imagination 
of the Greek piincess, that when celebrating the noble appearance of a 
hero, she calls him kandnome like a hnigkt from Normandy" Anna 
Comn. Ed. Bonnae^ i 60. 
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tared, and tlieir prosperity destroyed for ever. Salerno was 
the last Lombard city which surrendered to the Normans, in 
1077. It still possessed the celebrated Arabic school for medi- 
cine, physio, and chemistry. Crowds of students, and patients 
of the highest rank, and from every country in the world, vis- 
ited the city. An African Christian, Constantine by name, 
had then returned from Bagdad, and being an oriental scholar, 
he lectured on the practice of the Arabian Avicenna, and the 
improvements of the medical science in the East Robert 
Quiscard protected the useful institute, and Salerno preserved 
its reputation for Arabian learning and literature during the 
whole period of the Souabian rule in Southern Italy. 3. The 
marqnisate of Thate, 4. The county of Bqjano, with Venafro^ 
San GermanOj and the magnificent and wealthy convent of 
Monte Casino, 5. The county of Molissio, northeast from 
CiviteUa and FBrlorium, where Robert Ouiscard, in 1051, de- 
feated and captured Pope Leo IX. 6. The province of Capi- 
tanata with the counties of jS^. Angeli, on Mount Gargano, 
Asculum, Venosay Labium, Canna, Trani, Minerhinum^ 
Andria, Compsa, on Mount Apennine, and the strong and fine 
city of Melpkia (Melfi), the key to the Apulian plain, on the 
OfiEUito, which Rainulf, the first Norman leader, took by strat- 
agem in 1041. 7. The principality of Bari, on the Adriatic 
was the last city occupied by the Greeks. In the cathedral 
are seen the sarcophagi of Robert Guiscard and his son Bohe- 
mund, prince of Antioch. 8. The principality of TarantOy 
the inheritance of Bohemund. 9. Province of BasUicata^ 
with the counties of Acerenza, Monspilostis, Gravina, Matera^ 
Fotenza, 10. Province of Frincipato, with AveUum^ Acerra^ 
and Frequcnto. 1 1. Vol Gratis j in Calabria, with FdycaMrOy 
Consentia, and Russanurfi, 12. Terra Fbrdana, the south- 
ernmost point of Calabria, opposite to Sicily, with Melito^ 
Reggioj and Sguillace. 

B. Geand County op Sicily. Falermo — el-Khalassa^ 
the favorite city of the Arabs, was stormed and captured by 
Robert and Roger on the 10th of May, 1072. Traina and 
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Paterna, at the base of Mount Etna, where Boger, with a few 
hundred Norman knights, victoriously defended himself against 
thousands of Moslemin. Castro- Giovanni (Enna), in the in- 
terior, the battle-field where Ali-Ben-Na'amh and the Arabic 
army was totally routed by the Normans. Abuthur (Butera), 
and Nazis (Note), were the last possessions of the Arabs in 
Sicily, which, however, they kept so late as 1:090, when they 
were forced by Boger to re-cross to Africa, after having inhab- 
ited that beautiful island for two hundred and sixty-five years 
— 826-1091. Boger followed up his victories ; he conquered 
the island of Melita (Malta), which then became inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. His son, King Boger, landed 
in Africa, took Mobhadia, the capital of the Zeirids, JhiniSy 
Safax, Capsia^ Bona, the islands of Koflrkis wx^di GerbeSy and 
a long tract of the once so celebrated sea-coast of ancient Car- 
thage ; yet, after the first enthusiasm of conquest had passed 
away, the Sicilian Normans neglected those transmarine pos- 
sessions, and they were successively evacuated and lost under 
the troubled reign of King William the Bad, in Uie twelfth 
•entury. 

XVIII. The Italian Eeptjblics. 

323. Their Commeecial Activitt and Conquests. Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Lodi, Cqmo, and the other populous and wealthy 
cities of Lombardy, had already begun, in 1056, to constitute 
themselves as independent republics, with their consular gov- 
ernments, city banners, and militia. Pisa and Genoa, long 
rivals in commercial enterprise and military prowess, succeeded 
in driving the Saracens from Sardinia^ in 1009. They di- 
vided the island between their republics, and governed it by 
judges. The Sardinian judicatures were : 1, GaUura, in the 
northeast ; 2, Turr^, northwest ; 3, Arboreay southwest ; and, 
4, Calaris (Cagliari), southeast. But soon dissensions and 
violent feuds breaking out between their feudatories, the Pisans 
gained the upper hand, and expelled the Genoese from the 
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greater part of the island ; the latter could only sustain them* 
selves in the southern Cagliari^ and in San Bonifazio on the 
island of Corsica, This island the Pisans likewise obtained in 
1092, as a fief of the papal see of Kome. Both these strong 
and flourishing democracies took thenceforth the most active 
and lucrative part in the earlier crnsades, until, in the twelfth 
century, their mercantile envy and bitter hatred produced that 
maritime war, which, after the naval battle near Melloria, off 
the coast of Leghorn, in 1282, terminated with the destruction 
of the Pisan fleet and commerce, and the downfall of that rer 
public. — Venice had, in the mean time, extended her conquests 
along the Istiian and Dalmatian coasts (272). She occupied 
the strong cities of Zara, Sebenico, Trau, and Spalatro, to- 
gether with the iBhuidB Opsara, PagOj Cherso, Grossa, Arbe^ 
Brazza, Lissa, Lesina, and Curzola, At home the rivalry 
of the proud families, Mprosini and Caloprini, retarded the de- 
velopment of the republic during the greater part of the elev- 
enth century. Tenice, fearing the ambitious plans of Kobert 
Goiscard against the Byzantine empire, formed alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, and defeated the Norman fleet off Corfu ; 
thus preparing herself for the important part she was to occupy 
in the crusading expeditions which, in the thirteenth century, 
brought her to the height of her influence and power. 

XIX. The Btzantine Empiee. 

324. Frontiers and Extent. At the close of the elev- 
enth century, and immediately before the great crusade, the 
northern frontiers of the Greek Empire were nominally the 
same as at the time of Otho the Great^ in 973. They ran 
along the southern banks of the Danube and the Save, west- 
ward, as far as the river Unna, a tributary of the latter, and 
then south to Mount Scardus and the lake of Scodra, still em- 
bracing the southern part of the Dyrrhachian theme (270). 
Btcigaria and Servia were thus considered as provinces of the 
empire. Subdued by.Nicephorus Phocas and John Tsimisoes 
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the Bulgarians recognized tbe sovereignty of the emperors, but 
they attempted repeatedly to break their chains, tinder their 
intelligent chief, Simeon, until they were totally defeated and 
prostrated by the heavy sword of Basil II., — ^BovXyapoKTovos, 
or, the Btdgar-slaugkterer — in 1017-18.*** Yet we learn, 
from the disastrous passage of Peter the Hermit, and the first 
crusaders, in 1096, that armed Bulgarian bands occupied the 
forest lands — SUva BtUgarortmi — from the Danube, along 
ihe Morava to Na^ss^ts and Sternitza, or Triaditza (now 
Sofi&), at the base of Mount Haemus, where thousands of pil- 
grims perished by the arrows of that fierce people. It was 
only at the latter place that ambassadors of the Emperor 
Alexius Oomnenus appeared, who led the perishing crusaders 
safely through the mountain passes toward Adrianople and the 
capital. Sebvia (Serblia), too, had thrown off the yoke under 
Stephan Boistlaf, in 1040 (196), and expelled the Byzantine 
governors. That spirited people maintained their indepen- 
dence, and extended their kingdom beyond the Morava on the 
east, and to the shores of the Adriatic on the west, with Scodra 
for their capital.'** Epirus began already to be called Albania^ 

^ BmU made the immense hooty of ten thousand pounds weight of 
gold, or two millions of dollars^ at the capture of the Bulgarian capital^ 
Achris, on the lake Lyohnidns. Haying surrounded and cnt off the 
Bulgarian army, he inflicted a most atrocious punishment on ilieffteen 
thousand captives, who had been taken with arms in their hands for 
the defence of their country. Basil ordered them to be deprived of 
sight ; but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that he might 
conduct his blind company to the presence of their king. Simeon, 
oppressed with grief and horror, fell down dead at the awful spectacle. 
Tht Bulgarians were swept away to the north of Mount Hemus, their 
old province, where they brooded vengeance until the later terrible 
outbreak, in 1186. 

"• The Servian kral (king) recognized the supremacy of the pope, 
like the Duke of Apulia, and divided his kingdom into fifteen bishop- 
rics, -which, however, later, returned to the Greek Church. The condi- 
tion of the Servians (Raitzi) was rude ; the kral lived like a farmer 
among his cattle^ the chase of the bear and the wild boar was his only 
16 
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and Thessalj Blachia, All the Italian. proTinces had been 
conquered by the Normans in 1072, and though Alexius with 
courage and skill beat off the attacks of Robert Guiscard and 
his son Bohemund, on Epirus, yet Eang Boger of Sicily in- 
flicted, in 1146^ by the desolation of Greece, a mortal wound 
on the prosperity of the country. When we turn our regard 
to the lately flourishing provinces of Asia Minor, the prospect 
becomes still more gloomy. There, the Seldjukian sultan. Alp 
Arslan, had, in 1071, defeated and captured the emperor, Ro- 
manus Diogenes, at Malazkerd, in Armenia, and both Suleiman 
and his son Kilidj Arslan (Lion with the sword) had, during 
the following years, extended the Turkish conquests through- 
out the finest themes of Asia Minor, and fixed their capital at 
Nicaea, almost in sight of Constantinople herself. Of all the 
Asiatic themes, only Chaldia and FajMaganofij on the Pon- 
tus, parts of Optimatan and Opsikian^ and those of TTirake- 
siariy CyproSy and Samos, and the smaller islands, still re- 
mained to the empire on the accession of Alexijis Comnenus to 
the throne, in 1081. 

325. His task was a most difficult one ; the eastern empire 
had become weakened by the incapacity of Gonstantine, the 
rebellion of Bardas Phokas, the extrayagancies of the Em- 
press ZoS and her loyer, Michael the Paphlagonian, and the 
internal feuds between the generals Bryennius and Botoniates, 
after the defeat of the Emperor Bomanus. All was disorder 
and misery. The monstrous Petcheneges crossed the Danube, 
and swarmed, burning and destroying to the gates of the capital. 
The Normans attacked the unprotected coasts of Greece, while 
the Turkish cayalry swept the plains of Natolia, and planted 
their banners on the battlements of Nicaea and Nikomedia. 
It seemed, in 1081, as if the last hour of Byzantium had 

enjoyment; his queen sat with the distaff; and his subjects^ in their 
plundering propensity, would not spare the flocks and herds of the knJ 
himselC 
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8tni<^ Yet Alexins Conmenus was a prince of extraordi- 
nary talents ; active, prudent, courageous, cunning and inven- 
tive, he found the arms and the intellect even among the un- 
warlike, monkish Greeks of the eleventh century, to repel his 
perfidious enemies, and restore the integrity of the state. 
Nor can we wonder that the emperor cherished the brightest 
hopes from the armaments of chivalrous Europe, and that he 
sent ambassadors and presents to France to hasten the march 
of the crusaders. But how great must have been his disap- 
pointment, on beholding the ragged, emaciated bands of pilgrims 
l^e companions of Peter the Hermit, and later his doubts and 
anxiety at the sight of the camps ,of half a million of mail-clad 
semi-barbarians, extending along the unprotected shores of the 
Bosphorus.'^* There, among the proud chieftains, Alexius 

*^ We must not present to ourselves the crusading armies in that 
pomp and glittering array, in which, two centuries later, we meet the 
French, English, and Spanish chivalry on the battle-fields of Crecy, 
Poitiers, or las Navas de Tolosa. We are yet in the early age of that 
institution ; we have before us the heroes of Homer, in their rude and 
simple grandeur, not the brilliant Athenians at Marathon, nor Alexan- 
der at the head of his Macedonian phalanx. The early crusaders are not 
yet the plumed and crested cavaliers, on their barbed and caparisoned 
steeds, cased in gilt or burmshed plate armor, as described by Froissard 
and Commines. Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, and the other pilgrims of 
rank still wear the clumsy hauberk, or coat of chain-mai], covering the 
head like the monk's cowl, with sleeves, and their mittens, instead of 
gauntlets, and falling down to their knees like a cartman's blouse. The 
hose and pointed shoes of mail, with long iron spurs without rowels, 
and the low, flat steel cap placed over the mail-hood, without a visor 
or beaver, completed the ungraceful costume of the first crusaders. Only 
the triangular shield or scutcheon, hanging down over the breast, is 
painted in brilliant colors, and the emblazoned surcoat, lined with 
erniine-vair, is thrown over the hauberk. The war-horses are yet 
totally defenceless, and we observe with astonishment how they sink 
by thousands before the arrows of the skirmishing Turks, until the 
CiiristiaQs afterwards adopted th^ Saraceaio iiashion of barbing their 
steeds with a complete cover of horse armor. 

Such is the appearance of the 100,000 mounted knights and squires, 
who with 400,000 light-armed foot soldiers, of both •^xe*, says the 
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Mield his mortal enemy Bokemu&d, the Norman, who, as a 
mere boy with hia daring choTaliers, had cat hn way iBto the 
heart of the empire, and with the lance on his thigh, had gal- 
loped through the whole length of it, despising the feeble 
attempts of the Greeks to resist his inyasion. Nor was there 
any crowned head to control the wild passions of so many in- 
dependent leaders, whose coarse manners and mde accoutre- 
ments excited the disdain of the polished and el^ant Byzan- 
tines. The Franks and Greeks were, in conditions of society, 
too dissimilar for Uiem to associate familiarly and friendly 
together. Political order and civil law were, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, the tme bonds of society ; the right of the in 
diyidnal to redress his own wrongs with his sword, was amoi^ 
the Franks the most yalnable priyilege of existence. The 
authority of the central goyemment, in the well-organized ad- 
ministration of the Byzantine Empire, reduced the greatest 
nobles to the rank of abject slaves in the opinion of the feudal 
barons, while the right of every private knight to decide ques- 
tions of law by an appeal to his sword, was a monstrous absurdity 
in the eyes of the Greeks, and seemed to render society among 
the western nations little better than an assemblage of ban- 
dits. The conduct of the Latin clergy did nothing to pro- 
mote Christian charity. The contempt of the learned eastern 
prelates for the ignorance of their Latin brethren was even 
changed into abhorrence, when they beheld men calling them- 
selves bishops, prancing about the streets of Constantinople 
in coats of mail. The Latin priesthood, on the other hand, 
despised both the pastors and the flocks, when they saw men 
hoping by scholastic phrases to influence the conduct of war- 
riors ; and they condemned the Christianity which suffered i)s 
priests to submit to the authority of the civil magistrate in 
the servile spirit of the Greek clergy.**' Thus the nations 

Archbiflhop of Tyre, prepare to orosB the Straita and eonquer the Holy 
Land. 

"^ See this interesting passage in Colonel Finlay's MedtaBYal Greece 
(pa^e M), from which we hare borrowed it 
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could not ondersiand each other. Both accused their riTahi 
of falsehood and treachery, and scenes of fearful disorder were 
the consequence. The Greeks attempted to surprise the camp 
of Godfrey, and were punished by the conflagration of the 
beautiful suburbs, palaces, and country-seats on the Bos- 
phorus. We must not be unjust to Alexius. His position 
was difficult in the extreme. He sent rich presents to the 
chiefs, and persuaded them by fealty to swear allegiance 
to the empire for the lands they were going to conquer in 
the East.'^ In return, he furnished those disorderly mul- 
titudes with provisions and vessels for their passage into 
Asia ; he aided them by the superior skill of the Greek engi- 
neers, during the siege of Nicaea ; and we cannot wonder that 
he shrewdly planted his imperial banner on the walls to secure 
that important city from desolation, and the Turkish prisoners 
from slaughter. Alexius profited by the great crusade^ 
Niccea, Nicomedia, Dorylaon, the greater part of Asia Minor, 
as far as the plains of Ikonium and all the coast-lands returned 
once more under the imperial sceptre. By his brilliant vic- 
tory over the Petchenegian hordes, he intimidated both Bul- 
garians and Servians, and the Byzantine eagle banner once more 
floated from the fortresses on the Danube. The discipline of 
the Byzantine armies, which had relaxed during the internal 
feuds, was revived, and a new generation of chiefs and war- 
riors was created, with whom his excellent successors, Oalo- 
Johannes and Manuel were enabled to protect the empire dar- 
ing still more threatening dangers. In his long reign of 
thirty-seven years, Constantinople enjoyed order and tran* 
quillity ; the strength of the Basilian laws was restored; arts, 

*"* It was in the splendid palace of JBlacherruBf now a desolate ruin, 
where, in the presence of the glittering court, Godfrey of Bouillon bent 
his knee to the emperor, and was adopted his son. The oath of alle- 
giance was repeated by all the crusading chieftains, except by the old 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, though he afterwards showed himself 
more faithful towards Alexius than the others. See the lively scene lo 
Walter Scott's last novel, C<miU Robert of ParU. 
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literature, and science were cultivated, and the emperor in his 
old age enjoyed the happiness of seeing an eloquent and im- 
perishable monument of his reign produced by his lovely 
daughter Anna Oomnena. 

IV. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD 

IN WESTERN ASIA AND NORTHERN AFRICA DURING THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

States of the Seldjukian and Ortokid Turks. 

326. Origin, Development, and Oonquestb of the 
Turks. We have visited the Mohammedan dynasties of the 
Ohaznavids, Ghorids, and Khowaresmids, on the banks of 
the Oxus, through Khorasan, on the Indus, and in Hindostan 
(275-76). The scimitar of the Arabs had never entirely sub- 
dued the nomadic tribes of the ancient MassagetcB^ or Scy- 
thians,'" who, with their herds of horses and cattle, roamed 
over the extensive plains of Sogdiana, the Mawar-al-Ndhr 
of the Arabs (212), between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
northeast of the latter river toward the frontiers of China. 
From their chan Oghus, they early took the name of Oghtir 
sians ; and when they, in the tenth century, were converted to 
Islam, they called themselves Turkmanieh^ Turkmans, or 

^ A graphic picture of the ancient Turkish tribes, and the accurate 
description of the Caspian Sea is given already by Herodotus. "The 
Gaspian,*' says the father of history, "is a separate sea of itself being 
in length a fifteen days' voyage for a rowing-boat; and in breadth, 
where it is widest^ an eight days' voyage. On the western shore of this 
sea, stretches the Caucasus, which is in extent the largest^ and in height 
the loftiest of all mountains ; it contains within itself many and vari- 
ous nations, who, for the most part> live upon the produce of wild 
fruit-trees. This mountain then bounds the western side of the Gas* 
plan ; and on the east, toward the rising sun, succeeds a plain in extent 
unbounded in the prospect A great portion of it is inhabited by the 
Massagetee, against whom Cyru9» the Persian King, resolved to make 
War," Ac— Clio 204—215. 
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faitbful (devont) Horsemen. Their different tribes had a mili- 
tary organization, and they were divided into the three arrown 
of the Irft toingf and the three breakers of the right. The 
three latter tribes were situated on the west, toward the €as- 
pian Sea, and to them belonged the celebrated Seldjukian 
Turks, They did not from the beginning form a race by that 
name ; they were, on the contrary, young adventurers from all 
the tribes of the right wing, who had gathered around the bold 
and enterprising Emir Seldjuk, and won fame and wealth in 
successful expeditions against the contending Arabian dynas- 
ties south of the river Oxus. Soon, the victorious bands of 
Seldjuk were swelled by thousands of Turkman cavaliers. The 
effeminate Arabs offered the brilliant young warriors pay and 
booty for the service of their arm and bow ; and thus, we at once 
see them form themselves into well-organized squadrons of mer- 
cenaries, who may be compared to the Yaranghians of Constan- 
tinople (226, 262), the Catalonians and Almugavars of the 
thirteenth century, and the still more celebrated Italian Con- 
dottieri of the fourteenth and fifteenth. The service of these 
Turkish hirelings, ever ready for fighting, was eagerly sought 
by the petty dynasties in Khorasan and Zabulistan, in their 
wars the one against the other ; gradually, the Turks became 
so formidable, that the nephew of Seldjuk, Toghrul-Bei was 
proclaimed sultan by his warriors in 1037. Fortune smiled on 
his beiraks}^ He overthrew the Ohasnayid dynasty in Kho- 
rasan (275), and extended his conquests throughout Persia, 
from the Oxus to the Tigris. The Abassid Caliph, Abdal- 
lah V. Kaim-Beamrillah, a captive in the hands of his pow- 
erful emirs, the Buids (277), called Toghrul-Bei and his 
Turks to Bagdad, and made him emir-al-omrah, in 1063. 
The new dignity, the impetuous bravery, and excellent tactics 
of the Turkish sultans, made them irresistible. AlpArslan 

^ The Turkish banner — JWraJb— consisted fonnerly of a silver cres- 
eent and a horse-tail — loojjrTii-^fized on the point of a lance. The pres- 
ent Turkidi army have purple standards with the half moon. 
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and His son Malek Shah, Ujdai-ed-Din and Djekd-td-Dcnda 
(the Glory of Faith and Power), followed up the victories of 
their great ancestor ; all the lands west of the Euphrates, Ar- 
menia, Syria, and Asia Minor, bowed beneath the sabre of the 
Seldjuks. But, after the death of the great Malek-Shah, in 
1062, the immense empire of the Turks fell to pieces, and 
formed already a number of independent Sultanates on the 
first appearance of the crusaders in Asia in 1097. 

XX. Seldjukiam Sultanate of Rum. 

327. Extent and OmES. — The Sultanate of Hum (Rum- 
ill), or Iconium^ consisted of provinces which were conquered 
from the Romans (Greeks) by Sultan Suleiman, the nephew 
of Malek-Shah, in 1074. It was the most extensive and pow- 
erful of the Seldjukid Sultanates, and embraced the fertile 
lands between Armenia, the upper Euphrates, the Taurus, Oi* 
licia, Cappadocia, Isauria, Phrygia, the southern parts of Pon- 
tus and Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pamphylia, Lycia, with the cities 
of Nicaea and Dorylasum, in Bithynia. Iconium (Koniah), in 
the open Lycaonian plain, was the early capitid of the sultans. 
They soon, however, removed their residence to NiOJEA,on the 
Askanian lake, which became the scene of the first great event 
of the crusades. That strongly fortified city was closely 
besieged by 500,000 crusaders from May 5th to June 20ih, 
1097, when, after the defeat of Sultan Kilidj Arslan before its 
gates, it surrendered to Alexius Oomnenus, and became a sec- 
ond time the bulwark of the Asiatic possesions of the Byzan- 
tine empire. Xerigordon, a small town, twelve miles from 
Nicaea, where the crusading bands of Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless suffered a dreadful defeat by the Turk- 
ish emir, El-Canes, in 1096. Of twenty-five thousand pil- 
grims, only three thousand, with Kuku-Peter escaped to the 
coast of KibottiSj whodce they were shipped back to Constanti- 
nople. The Turks afterwards used the bones of the slain to 
fence their vineyards in the environs. DoryUstum — ^opvXauw 
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— in the beautiful yalley of Gorgoni) at the hase oi Mount 
Dagostenon, in Phrygia, on the river Thymbres, a tributary 
of the Sangarios (264), became the battle-field of the greatest 
oayalry combat of modem history. Sultan Kilidj Arslan^ of 
Iconium, more provoked than dismayed by the loss of his cap- 
ital Nicasa, had assembled a still larger army, and was hover- 
ing on the flanks of the advancing crusaders ; and when he 
learned that they had separated into two bodies, while crossing 
the hills of I>ag6stenon, he immediately resolved to strike a 
blow, and advanced rapidly with 150,000 horsemen, without a 
single foot-soldier, on the 1st of July, 1097. It was still in 
the gray of the morning, when the Norman scouts, outside the 
camp of Bohemund, at Dorylaeum, were startled by a rocking 
of the ground, like an earthquake ; and soon the trampling, the 
neighing, and clattering of advancing horse, announced the ap- 
proach of the Moslemin. Bohemund immediately ordered all 
the carriages to drive up in square, on the banks of the Thym- 
bres, as a protection for the women and sick pilgrims, while 
Robert Curthose of Normandy, formed on the left wing. Tan- 
cred on the right, and Bohemund himself, with the Itakh 
Norman chivalry, covered the rear. Yet, before these dispo- 
sitions were executed, the Turkish masses already threw 
themselves across the river, and the terrific battle began. The 
Christian knights, in their heavy panoply, and unacquainted 
with eastern warfare, charged full gallop, with couched lances, 
into the midst of the Turkmans, who turned bridle to allure 
them on, while other squadrons advanced to attack them in 
the flanks. Thus, Tancred, having lost his steed, was sur- 
rounded on all sides, and in imminent danger, until Bohemund 
burst forward and saved him; yet, overpowered by numbers, 
and having lost their horses by the arrows of the infidels, the 
Christians were forced back across the river with severe loss* 
This was the first great stri^le of the crusades; here, at 
DorylaBum, the Christians were taught to change their con-, 
tempt for the unwarlike nations of Asia into admiration at the 
higher tactics and the impetuous valor of l^e Musanlmans. 
16* 
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Bapidl J extoiding their deeply ranged sqnadrons in ihe form 
of an immense semicircle, the Turks instantly outflanked the 
omsaderB, and, sending in Tolley after yolley of arrows, they 
brought them down by hundreds. The Normans, in their 
rage, attempted to spur forward, but the Turks wheeled around 
them under continual discharges. The forces of the Chris- 
tians became exhausted ; horse and foot mingled in frightful 
disorder, and began to seek refuge among the carriages ; their 
total defeat seemed already at hand, when Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Baymond of Toulouse appeared on the southern hills at 
the head of 50,000 horse. Godfrey, entirely unacquainted 
with the danger of the Normans, had continued his march 
south, toward the Phrygian city of Antioch, when some Nor< 
man knights, spurring after him, announced the danger of 
Bohemund. Godfrey, immediately ordering his infantry to 
encamp, hurried back with the French and German chivaliy. 
On his appearance, the Turkish trumpets and kettle-drums 
sounded the retreat, and their wild masses recrossed the river, 
but formed again on the brow of Mount Dag6stenon. With 
incredible enthusiasm, the Normans now advanced on the 
right; the fine old Baymond of Toulouse took the centre 
with his Provencals ; Godfrey and his brothers, Baldwin and 
Eustache, the left, with the Germans; and thus closely massed, 
80,000 Christian knights, with waving banners, couched lances, 
and the cheering shout, " God willeth it" — ^^ Dim le veuV* — 
rushed thundering along to the decisive charge. The Turks, 
on their panting and jaded horses, with empty quivers, still 
resolve to regain the victory with the edge of the scimetar. 
But, at the first onset of the crusaders, they are borne down 
and thrown into irrecoverable confusion; and when, at last, 
the brave Bishop Ademar of Puy, with the rear-guard, by a 
circuitous route, suddenly falls on their flanks, they are sur- 
rounded and totally defeated. The pursuit now became ter- 
rific ; for six miles the Christian sword and lance raged among 
their broken and flying horse ; the Moslemin spurred away for 
their lives, dispersing over the Phrygian plains, and disappear 
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ing, at last, behind the mountains of Angora. Four thousand 
emirs and sheiks, and twenty thousand Turkman troopers, 
covered the field ; their camp, their herds of horses and cam- 
els, and an immense booty, fell into the hands of the victorious 
crusaders. Asia Minor was won at one blow; the road to 
Syria lay open ; and the Christian sword had humbled the 
pride of the proudest prince of Islam. — Fhilomelion ( Aksher), 
m the Pisidian plain, on the road to Iconium, where the Dan- 
ish prince Swend, with his bride Fiorina of Burgundy, and 
two thousand Danish and Norwegian knights, were surrounded 
by the Turkish sultan of Iconium, and after the most heroical 
defence, cut down to a man, in October, 1097, during the siege 
of Antioch, by the main army of the crusaders."' Tarstis (266), 
on the Oydnus. in Gilieia, a thriving city at that time, mostly 
inhabited by Christians, Greeks, and Armenians, occupied with 
commerce and agriculture. Here the retainers of Tancred, the 
Norman, and of Baldwin, the haughty brother of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, began an open war about the possession of the city, 
in which many lives were lost, and the dispute not settled 
without some difficulty. Cilicia formed afterwards a small in- 
dependent Armenian kingdom under its own dynasty of kings, 
who resided in Adana. 

XXI. The Sultanates of the O&tokids. 

328. Besides the Seldjuks, other Turkish hordes had in- 
vaded the Caliphate, among whom the Ortokids were the most 
distinguished. The founder of their dynasties was Ort6k-Be[, 

^^ See the beautifiil episode m T^sso'a '^ Jenisalem Delivered," in 
which the great poet describes the nocturnal battle, the heroism and 
fidl of the Danes. 

*' Sveiio del re del Dani nnloo flglio, 
Gloria e sostegno alia eadente etade 
Eflser tra quel bramb ehl plo oonsigUo 
S^^oendo haa dnto per Qmt le apadef etc 

eantoYJlL aame e-ISL 
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who settled with his band in Armenia, in 1082, when the Seld- 
juks allowed him to occupy Jerusalem. This Turkman tribe 
was more savage than the Seldjuks ; they augmented the op- 
pression of the Christian pilgrims, whom they insulted and 
tortured in the most awful manner, until, at lastj the Fatimid 
caliph of Egypt sent an army into Palestine, in 1096, which 
drove the Ortokids out of the city ; they sustained themselves, 
nevertheless, in Mardin, Diarhekir, and in Armenia (Khelat), 
during continual feuds with the crusaders, until they were de- 
feated and extirpated by the Ejubids and the sultans of Ico- 
nium, toward the close of the twelfth, or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

XXII. The Atabees in Al-Djesirah anb Persia. 

329. Extent and GmES. The Sultanate of Iran (Per- 
sia), the second in power a^ter that of Iconium, and the prin- 
cipal seat of the Seldjukian princes, extended eastward to the 
Indus and Mount Muztag, on the frontiers of China. Bag 
DAD, on the Tigris, was still the residence of the caliph, who, 
at that time, had lost his political power, and being entirely 
dependent on the Great Sultan, was reduced to the mere per- 
formance of preaching, and other religious functions in the 
mosque. Ispahan soon became the splendid capital of the 
Turks and New Persians, and the seat of their literature and 
choicest architecture. Vishdbour^ the capital of Khorasan, 
with gorgeous monuments of the Gasnavid princes. The Seld- 
jukid sultans did not learn prudence from the example of the 
caliphs ; they likewise intrusted their slaves or officers, and 
principally their teachers and guardians — ^the Atabeks, or 
fathers of the princes — ^with extensive powers, and the govern- 
ment of entire provinces. Thus, several dynasties arose in 
Laristan, Faristan^ and Irak, which contributed to the total 
dissolution of lihe Seldjukian empire ; civil war raged through- 
out the country ; the fields were desolated ; famine and mis- 
ery prevailed ; the cities became abandoned by their inhabit- 
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ants, who took up arms, or fled to the mountaiiis for protectioiii 
while the wild beasts roamed through the land in search of 
prey. Djelal-ed-Din Mankbemi put an end to this state of 
things in 1225 

XXIII. Seldjdkid Principalities in Syria. 

330. The sons of Ort6k-Bei had maintained themselres in 
Syria : Rodwan in Halep, and Dokak in Damascus^ about 
1095. Yet a few years later, Emah-ed-DiU;^ Zenghi (1121- 
1145), the atabek of Messul, made himself independent, and 
extended his influence by important conquests from the Orto- 
kids and the crusaders. Zenghi was a distinguished man ; he 
showed himself indefatigable in his administration, and the exe- 
cution of the laws ; he bridled the avarice and arrogance of his 
emirs and cadis ^ to whom he gave an example of moderation him- 
self; he kept the strictest discipline among his troops ; and he 
shrewdly discovered that the religious enthusiasm of the Frank 
crusaders could only be vanquished by his exciting a similar 
fanaticism among the Moslemin. After the conquest of Edessa, 
in 1144, he was stabbed by a domestic slave, and his dynasty 
was then divided into different lines. The most important arose 
in Halep (Aleppo). There Zenghi was succeeded by the great 
atabek Mohammed Nour-ed-Din ( 1 145-1 1 74), whose praise €lled 
the East, and still re-echoes in the chronicles of the crusaders. 
Nour-ed-Din was long considered as the b&iu ideal of oriental 
princes ; terrible in his continual wars against the Christmns, 
just and humane in the tribunal, moderate and virtuous in his 
habits, and in an eminent degree combining the great qualities of 
the statesman, the general, and the high-priest ; he repelled all 
the attacks of the Christians, captured several of their most re- 
nowned heroes, and laid, by his expedition to Egypt at the re- 
quest of the caliph, Mohammed Moktasi Beamrillah, in Bag- 
dad, the foundation of a large empire, when death suddenly 
called him off^ in 1174.^^ His general, Shirkuh, the Kurd, 

^ The tffrU or sepiilchre of Noiir-«d-I>in stands in the great bazaar 
at Damascoa. Pilgrims still flock to his sanetuary, which is surrounded 
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ftnd the oonsin of Nonr-ed-Din, Salah-ed-Din (Saladin), orer- 
torned the Fatimid dynasty, and the latter, after the conquest 
of Egypt, dispossessed the sons of Nour-ed-Din, and founded, in 
1181, the powerful Ejubid dynasty, which proved so fatal to 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. The other smaller lines 
of Nour-ed-Din, in Mesopotamia (1 149), remained in obscurity, 
and perished beneath the sword of the Mongols. 



V. NORTHERN AFRICA AND SOUTHERN SPAIN 
DURING THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

331. Principal States. The Arabian dynasties in North- 
em Africa, who had more or less influence on the crusades, 
can be reduced to three : these states were in their order from 
east to west 

XXIY. The Caliphate of the Fatimids in Egypt. 

332. At the time when the Christian army advanced upon 
Palestine, Jerusalem was held by Mosta Abulkasem, of Cairo, 
who had, in 1096, expelled the Ortokid princes and defended 
tibe Holy City against Godfrey of Bouillon and the first cru- 
saders with an army of thirty thousand troops, under the 
command of the brave old Iftikhar-ed-Daulah. The relations 
between the caliphs and the kings of Jerusalem remained alter- 
nately hostile or friendly until the final overthrow of the last 
Fatimid, Ahded-LedmJUah, in 1171, by Salah-ed-Din (331). 

XXY. The Kingdom of EaIbouan ob. Mahadia. 

333. Moer-Ledin-IUah (213, 280) had left Yusuf-Ben- 
Zeiri as governor in KaErouan, when he marched to Egypt 

by elegant arcades, having a tank in the centre ehaded by funeral 
eypresseB. The entrance is shnt by chains^ and as Christians we could 
not obtain permission to yisit the interior during our yisit to Damascus^ 
in 1844. — See the Article "An JExcurnan to Damawtts mid Be^atbek," 
in the Kew-Tork Reyiew for August and September, 1848, p. 166. 
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This dignity passed to the descendants of the latter, who did 
not tarry to declare themselyes independent of the Fatimid 
court at Cairo. They maintained their position, and foiled 
the languid attacks of the Egyptians; but when, in 1070, the 
enterprising Normans expelled their emirs from Sicily and in- 
vaded Africa, the Zeirids were defeated and lost. The last 
chief, Hasan, was dethroned by King Eoger I.; Mahadia, 
Kairouan, and Tripolis, were captured, and the Zeirid posses- 
sions, in the interior of Africa, were soon occupied by the rov- 
ing Berbers and the Almoravids of Morocco. Only a lateral 
line, the Hammadids, in Budjd, south of Algiers, were able to 
make a stand for some years longer. 

XXVI. The Empire op the Almo^ravids in Al-Magreb 
AND Spain. 

334. Their Origin, Progress, and Settlement in Spain. 
— ^Beyond Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient Getulia, dwelt 
several Arabian laibes, who, from their habit of covering their 
faces, were called the Veiled — Molathemin. Among them 
arose a fanatic reformer of Islam, Dshaubur, who preached the 
holy war. The whole tribe became frantic with piety, and 
were called Marabutes, Morabetiis (Al-Moravids), or Zealots. 
They chose Abu-Bekr for their Emir-d-Moslemin^ in 1056, 
who, with his followers, crossed Mount Atlas, and conquered 
Morocco with the sword.. His great successor, Tusuf-Ben- 
Taxfin, formed a mighty empire in Magreb-al-Aksa (214), and, 
following the call of the petty kings of Andaios (Spain), who 
had risen on the downfall of the Ommiyad caliphs, he ap- 
peared beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, in 1086, witili an irre- 
sistible army of fanatics, and defeated King Alfonso VI. in the 
great battle near Zalacay where thousands of corpses covered 
the battle-field, and the Oastilian king only escaped destruc- 
tion by the valor of his knights (316). Tusuf is the revered 
hero of the Arab historians, who describe his person and char- 
acter in the most favorable colors. All the petty princes, the 
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Abadids of SeviUa^ the Beni-AlaftftiB, in Badajoz, and the 
others in Ctienza, Xattpa^ Murciay Almeriay Denia^ Lerida^ 
Tortosay HuescUj and Tudda yielded to the new Marabat 
deyotees. Only the Family Al-Hnd, in Zani^xa, maintained 
their seat nntil 1146. The Almoravids turned their arms 
against the hero of Valencia, but nil their furious attacks were 
repelled by Buy Diaz de Bivar, el Campeador, and only after 
his death, in 1099, did they obtain temporary possession of that 
small kingdom. Their sway in Spain lasted only some fifty 
years, and in 1180, they were dispossessed by the brilliant 
Almohads — Al-Muahedim — ^the Arabic Unitarians from Mo* 
rocco. The Almoravids were men of capacity ; Spain became 
a flourishing country during their rule. In Europe, they 
soon adopted the chivalrous manners of their antagonists, the 
Christians ; but in Africa they remained nomades, and liyed 
like Bedouins. There were many celebrated colleges and 
schools in Africa. The greatest Arabic philosopher, Ibn 
Boshd (Arerrhoes, from Cordoya, who died in 1 198), was the 
first translator of Aristotle, and taught in the high-school at 
Morocco. Poetry was cultivated in Fez, where poetical com- 
bats were instituted, with rewards for the victorious poet. But 
the uncertainty of property by the continual revolutions, re* 
tarded all moral progress ; the manners were sensual and cor« 
rupt, and the mass of the nation were, by their rulers, held in 
a de^ading bondage. 

Such was the etate of the wdrld at the beginning of the 
crusading waar^, toward the dose of the eleventh century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ORIENT, 

nS POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ETHlSrOGRAPHT DURING 
THE TIMES OF TEEE CRUSADES. 

A. Ejngboms and Principalities foitnded bt the Cru* 

SADERS between A. D. 1096 AND 1291 (1310). 

335. Historical Eeharks. — The bloody victory at Do- 
rylaeum (328), in 1097, had secured the advance of the great 
crusading army through Asia Minor. After suffering dread- 
fully in the desert plains of Lycaonia, they crossed Mount 
Taurus, and soon encamped in the rich valleys of Cilicia and 
Merash. From thence Baldwin of Boulogne, the brother of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, with a band of knights^ undertook the 
conquest of Edessa, beyond the Euphrates, while the main 
body of the Christian army, descending to the banks of the 
Orontes, laid siege to Antioch in October of the same year. 
The strength of this still magnificent city, the valor of its com* 
mander, Baghi-Sejan and his numerous' garrison, the want of 
provisions, sickness and misery, prolonged the investment and 
decimated the Christian army in the most fearful maimer ; 
many thousands sank into their graves ; and when the sur- 
vivors at last, in July 1098, by a secret understanding with 
Armenian residents, succeeded in capturing the city and tak- 
ing an awful revenge on the Turks, they immediately found 
themselves besieged in their new conquest by the immense 
army of Korboga, the Sultan of Mossul, on the Tigris. Yet, 
despair fired the courage of the Christians, and sallying 
forth in the highest enthusiasm with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Robert of Flanders, Eobert of Normandy, Bohemund, and 
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Tancred, at their head, thej brilliantly defeated the Torldsli 
masses on the 28th of July, 1098, and driving them across 
the Euphrates, made an immense booty, and returned in 
triumph. Thus miraculously securing their conquests of 
Edessa, Antiooh, and occupying many castles in Mount Leba- 
non, they prepared for the toilsome march to Jerusalem. The 
prudent and generous Godfrey of Bouillon was the soul of the 
enterprise, and uniting the warring and quarrelling chiefs of 
the different corps of the diminished Christian army, at last 
moved rapidly along the Syrian coast, supported by the Pisan, 
Genoese,. and Yenedan fleets. Thus then, at length, in May, 
1099, the wearied feet of the staunch crusaders, after so many 
privations and dangers, trod the cherished soil of that hal- 
lowed land, and on the 6th of July, they beheld from the 
western range of Mount Ephraim the object of their ardent 
hopes and desires — Jerusalem [ One universal shout of joy 
filled the air, vibrating in undying echoes from hill to hill, 
while tears of rapture burst from every eye. On they moved, 
and their noble leader could scarcely^ prevent them from rush- 
ing forward at once, in their wild enthusiasm, to storm the 
walls of the holy city. But Godfrey soon perceived that the 
conquest of the city was not so easy, and could not be effected 
by an onset with sword and lance alone — especially as the 
Egyptian garrison (233), was much stronger in numbers than 
the crusaders, of whom, out of 600,000 only 40,000 were now 
encamped before the walls. At length, every preparation being 
made, and battering-engines, wooden towers, and storming- 
ladders provided, in spite of every existing difficulty, by the 
effective support of the Genoese engineers and mariners, the 
first general assault was attempted on the 14th of July; but 
as the besieged defended themselves with dauntless bravery, 
the Christians were driven back with heavy loss. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, the whole army renewed the attack from 
the north and west. The tower of Godfrey approached the 
battlements, the drawbridge was flung down, and' that hero 
was himself one of the first who reached the walls of the 
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conquered Jerusalem. Tancred, the Norman, scaled the 
northwestern towers at the same time ; the Gate of Saint Ste- 
phen was thrown open, and in rushed the Christian host. The 
Saracens, abandoning the walls, sought now their refuge within 
the sacred enclosure of the Mosque of Omar, on Mount Mo- 
riah — ^but a dreadful scene of massacre began, and even the 
generous Tancred was not able to saye the prisoners who had 
surrendered to him. Only old Raymond of Toulouse, who 
had early occupied the Tower of David — ^the ancient Hippi- 
cus — succeeded in securing the life of the Emir Ifhkhar-ed- 
Baulah and some thousands of the most distinguished Egyp- 
tians, who, under French escort, were sent off to Ascalon the 
day after the conquests. Honor to the humane and unpreju- 
diced Frenchman ! Sixty thousand Saracen corpses strewed 
the streets and dwellings of the city, while the triumphant war- 
riors, throwing aside their blood-stained armor, proceeded 
bare-headed and bare-footed to the Holy Sepulchre, where 
Peter the Hermit headed the immense procession, and was 
with rapture received by the monks and Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, to whom he four years before had promised the 
armed deliverance of that sacred spot. Thus the city, which 
just before had resounded in every part with the wild shrieks 
of the slaughtered, was now filled with prayers and hymns to 
the honor and glory of God. Godfrey of Bouillon was soon 
afterwards elected king of Jerusalem, and the brilliant battle 
near Ascalon, against 140,000 Egyptians and Moors from the 
Arabian and African coasts, at once secured the Syrian conquest 
to the Christian arms. The greater part of the crusaders, 
however, returned to Europe, and the death of King Godfrey, 
in the midst of his organizations, in August, 1 100, was an 
irreparable loss to the new kingdom, though his able brother, 
Baldwin, Count of Edessa, soon grasped the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong and steady hand. 

336. The principal kingdoms, feudal principalities, and 
settlements which, during the first crusade and in the course 
of ihe twelfth and thirteenth centuries were formed by the 
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Franks in Syria, Oilioia, Greece, on Cyprus, Crete, Bhodes, 
and the islands of the ^^ean, were thirteen in number. I. 
The Kingdom of Jerusalem^ with its feudal dependencies; 
11. The Principality of Antioch ; III. The County of Tripo- 
lis ; and IV. that of Edessa ; V. The Kingdom of Armep.ia; 
VI. The Kingdom of Cyprus; VII. The Za^m Empire of 
Romania (Constantinople) ; VIII. The Kingdom oiSaloniki; 
IX. The Duchy of Athens and Basotia ; X. The Principality 
of the Morea ( Achaia) ; XI. The Conquests of the Venaians ; 
XII. The Duchy of the Archipelago (Naxos) ; and XIII. The 
Military Republic of the Order of Saint John of Jerzisalent ; 
We shall here give a short description of these ephemeral, but, 
in an historical view, highly interesting states, the materials 
for which were mostly gatiiered during our residence in the 
East ; and we shall likewise give an account of the most im- 
portant historical monuments of that age, many of which still 
exist.*** 

I. The Kingdom of Jerxjsaleh. 

337. Limits, Feudal Division, Cities and CASTLEa — The 
suzerainty of the king of Jerusalem, as lord-paramount, was 
recognized by the three great feudatories of Syria, yet these 
princes enjoyed an almost entire independence in their states 
of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripolis. The frontiers of the Latin 
settlements in Syria extended, at the death of King Bald- 

^ In oar fifth map, which presents the state of the world at the 
time of the crusadeis the minivm^ or red-lead color, indicates the far- 
thest extent of the Seldjukian conquests in Asia Minor, and of the sub- 
sequent empire of Salah-ed-Din, the Egubide. The territories of the 
crusadere, on the contraiy; are cdlored ydlout; but we have not giyen 
that color to Constantinople, because it was reconquered from the 
Franks by the Greeks (1261), before the close of the crusades. Cyprus 
has its own brown color, forming an independent kingdom. Several 
important places in Syria and Palestine could not be given on the map, 
on account of the narrow space ; the historical student will, however, 
find them all on the maps accompanying Prof. Robinson's Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine, Vols. IL and HL 
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witi IT., the time of their highest prosperity in 1131, from 
Malatia (Melitene), in Armenia on the north, Bouthward to 
Ailah, on the shores of the Bed Sea and the great Arabian 
desert — a distance of five hundred and fifty miles, while the 
breadth west from Tarsus, in Cilioia eastward to the castle of 
Senerakj near Biarbekr, in Mesopotamia, was three hundred 
and forty miles. Tet more south the frontier did not extend 
farther than the ridge of the Anti-Lebanon, a distance of only 
thirty-five miles from the shores of the Mediterranean. The en- 
tire coast from Tarsus to the borders of ISgypt, had been occu- 
pied by the crusaders after the reduction of the maritime cities 
ofLaodiceay IHpolis^ '^^T^i -4<^^> ^^^ Ascalon, In this ardu- 
ous undertaking the pilgrims were powerfully 8Up|K)rted by- 
the fleets of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and even by those of 
Flemish and Scandinavian crusaders. Yet, so long and narrow 
a strip of land was very difficult to defend, because the Sara- 
eens were still lodged in several impregnable strongholds 
within the frontiers, and the terrible Assassin fanatics (361) 
soon succeeded in fixing themselves permanently on Mount 
Lebanon, and even on the rocky coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the very heart of the Christian territory. Farther in the 
interior, the States of Hakp, Hamak, and Damasctis re- 
mained in the hands of the Mohammedans, who, at any time, 
might burst forth from their sure retreat on the outskirts of 
the desert, and with their myriads assault any exposed point 
of the weakened Christian kingdom. But most fortunately 
the many petty dynasties that had sprung up among the Seld- 
jukian Turks and their allies after the death of Sultai^Malek- 
Shah were still fighting against one another, and they thus 
gave the Christians the respite of a few years of comparative 
peace and prosperity. 

338. I. The Kingdom of JekusaijEm Proper extended 
from the frontiers of Egypt on the south, northward to the 
Dog-Biver— iVo^r-e/'iG?^— near Beirut, and embraced the prin- 
cipality of GalUee together with a number of viscounties, baro* 
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iiies,and smaller seigniories, whose fendal owners, when gaUiered 
under the royal banner of Jerusalem, with their vassals and 
the contingents of the maritime cities, formed an efficient 
army of 10,000 horse and foot. 

The city of Jerusalem — €l-Kuds (the Holy), or, JBeU 
d'Mukkadas (the Sanctuary) — ^was the capital of the new 
Christian kingdom. In its high and strong position, protected 
on the east by the deep yalley of Jehoshaphat, on the south by 
that of Ben-Hinnom^ and on the west by the somewhat more 
shallow yalley of Gihorij and the castle of David,^^ it could only 
be attacked with success from the more leyel approach on the 
north. There, throughout the oliye-grove, the Christians had 
pitched their camps of diverse nations, Normans, Lorrainers, 
and Germans, who extended all westward roxmd the city to the 
castle of David and Mount Zion, on which Count Raymond of 
Toulouse and his French had raised their towers, and whence 
they directed their attack. Godfrey of Bouillon stormed and 
gained the northeastern comer tower of the city wall, over- 
hanging the yalley of Jehoshaphat, and the Christians then 
penetrated by the neighboring gate of Saint Stephen. After 
the conquest, and the establishment of the new kingdom, in 
1099, Jerusalem remained the seat and centre of the Latin 
government, under eight kings, who followed Godfrey of Bouil^ 
Ion on the throne of that pigmy state,^^ during eighty-eight 

'^ The castle of David, whicli daring the middle ages is mentioned 
under the name of the C<utle of the FisanSf is the ancient tower of 
Herodes the Great, of Roman construction and great strength. For its 
accurate description, see Profl K 'RohmBon^a JBiblietUIiesearches inPaU 
estine^ Vol. L, pages 458-58. The mediieval walls and gates of Jerusa- 
lem are described, Vol. L, pages 884-88 and 467-78 ; the Temple area, 
pages 415-52; and interesting details on the history of the city during 
the age of the crusades, are found in YoL IL, pages 43-62. 

**• The successors of Godfrey were : Baldwin I. of Edessa, his bro- 
ther, 1100-1118; Baldwin II., of Burgh, his cousin, 1118-1131; Fuleo, 
of Anjou (and Melissenda), 1181-1142; Baldwin IIL, their son, 1142- 
1162; Amalfic {Amanry), 1162-1178; Baldwin IV., 1173-1188; BaU- 
win V,, the Child, 118^1186; Gutf (Guido), of Lusignan, (and Sibylla) 
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years, until October, 1187, when the city was a^ain wrested 
from the hands of the Christians by Salah-ed-Bin, the great 
Sultan of Damascus and Egypt. Five years later, during the 
third crusade of Philip August and Richard CoBur-de-Lion, in 
1192, when Jerusalem was threatened with another siege by 
the victorious king of England, the Sultan made the greatest 
exertions in strengthening its fortifications by massy walls and 
bulwarks, and deep trenches cut out in the Hying rock on the 
northeast side, where they can still be seen at the present 
day.^^ The Lion-Heart, however, did not come ; he returned 
to Europe in 1192, and Salah-ed-Din died shortly a&erwards 
in Damascus. The gigantic fortifications of Jerusalem were 
again demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus, in 1219. 
Yet, the Christians, having unexpectedly obtained the restitu- 
tion of the Holy City and the greater part of Palestine, in 
1228 — ^not by the prowess of their arms, but by the friendship 
of Sultan Khamil for his gossip the German emperor — they 
joyfully began anew to build up the walls and to strengthen 
the more exposed parts of the city. Frederic II. could not 
consolidate the tottering throne of Jerusalem; he was sud* 
denly recalled to Europe by the hostile aggression of the Pope ; 
the dissensions between the Teutonic knights, then the guard* 

1186-1192, when the kings, i^er the loss of Jerosalem in llSl, resided 
in Acre, or in the island of Cyprus. 

^ The Turkish engineers and sappers from Mbssoul labored for 
six months in constructing defences and raising new lines of walli^ 
Several thousand Christian prisoners of -war were forced to toil along 
with them. Immense bastions were built on the weaker side of the 
city, toward the gate of Abraham, the present Yafoy or JPUffrims* gate. 
The active sultan rode about^ carrying stones on his saddle-bow ; and 
his valiant brother, Mal6k-Ad61, the emirs, the cadis, and even the sofis 
and priests themselves, vied in enthusiasm, handling the spade and the 
pick-axe, in order to encourage the thousands of Moslemin who hurried 
from the Euphrates to fortify and defend the third great Sanctuary of 
their fiEuth. Bichard would have had a hard work if he had come on I 
The Arab geographer, Mejr-ed-Din (by Yon Hammer) gives some curi- 
ous details. JP^ndgruben des Orients, Wien, 1812, Vol II. pages 118-142, 
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ians of the Holy Sepulohre, and the Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers, brought all into confdsion again ; and tibns the 
Saracen Emir, Nassir-Daud of Kerak, succeeded, by a sadden 
attack, in surprising the city. Jerusalem was now, for the 
third time, taken by the Moslems ; the defending knights were 
cut to pieces ; and walls, towers, and monuments levelled to 
the ground. The Christian affairs in Syria were in great 
disorder, when, in 1243, a new and mo^e terrible storm ap- 
proached from the East : the irruption of the Khowaresmians 
(276). The Bjubid sultan, As-Saleh-Nedjmed, of Egypt, him- 
self made a treaty with the Christians imd offered them the 
sacred city for the common defence, and as a bulwark for 
Egypt. Monks and knights,- merchants and mariners, then 
hurried from Acre to Jerusalem, to fortify it in haste, and 
make a stand — ^but all in vain — ^the wild Khowaresmian hordes, 
after their defeat by the Mongols, and maddened to despair, 
had already crossed the Euphrates ; they burst upon Jerusa- 
lem, where, in 1244, Christians and Saracens alike perished 
beneath their swords in a general massacre ; the Holy Sepul- 
chre was sacked and burnt ; and, though those fiinatios after- 
wards dispersed and disappeared, Jerusalem has remained ever 
since in the power of the infidels. 

339. The great mosque — Kuhbet-es-Sukhrah (Dome of 
the Rock) — ^built by the caliph Omar, in 638, on the site of the 
ancient Jewish temple, was converted by the crusaders into a 
magnificent Christian church in 1099, and richly endowed with 
chapters of canons, territories, and all the inumlunities of the 
cathedrals in Western Europe. Farther south, on the Temple 
area, stood the large and beautiful Church of Saint Mary, 
erected by the Emperor Justinian I. in the sixth century, 
which by the Saracens had been converted into the highly re- 
vered mosque al-Aksa (L e., the distant from Mecca). During 
the Christian rule this building was occupied by the kings 
of Jerusalem, and called the Royal Palace, or the Temple 
of Solomon, Baldwin 11. assigned the part of it lying toward 
the city as a convent for the new order of religious knights, 
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who, at that time, by their extraordinary bravery, began to 
excite the admiration of the world. It was from this building 
that these monk- warriors took their name, Fratres militicR 
Templij or Knights Templars. There, on the great platform 
of Mount Moriah, the modest brethren in Christ established 
their convent, their armory, and stables for a thousand horses; 
and from thence they sallied forth to gain not only laurels or 
martyrdom from the infidels, but that political and material 
influence which, in a few years, raised the Knights of the Tem- 
ple to one of the most powerful and wealthy orders in Europe. 
Yet, after their defeat at KurUn el-Hattin, and the surrender 
of Jerusalem in 1 187, the Sultan and his Mamlukes re-entered 
the Haranij or sacred inclosure, with pomp and rejoicings, 
purified the sanctuaries with precious rose-water from Damas- 
cus, raised with triumph the crescent and emblems of the Mo- 
hammedan £a.ith, and destroyed the Christian palaces and con- 
vents so effectually, that nothing at the present day appear^ 
on the extensive area of the Temple save the ancient Saracenic 
mosques and chapelfi with their porticos, tanks, and surround- 
ing orange and cypress groves. This, too, was the fate of nearly 
every church and convent built in the city or in the environs 
by the crusaders — ^most of them have disappeared without 
leaving a trace to indicate their site. Among the few monu- 
ments partially preserved is the Holy Septdchre itself, which 
was erected by them in th^ form of a stately church in the 
Gothic style, inclosing the whole of the sacred precincts of 
Calvary and Golgotha. The fagade fronting the south was 
dmamented with marble pillars, and flanked by high tow- 
ers, which later have been broken off by the Saracens. Inside 
*f the portals stood the sepulchres of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Baldwin I. with their plain inscriptions."' . 

^ The tombs of the two great crusader .were broken open and 
their ashes dispersed by the Khowaresmians in 1244* 
The inscription on that of Baldwin runs thus : 

Bex BaldQin12^ Jodas alter Maebabans, 
Spes patriiB, vigor ecclasiffi, virtoB utrii]S<ia«, 

17 
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Opposite to the Gliiircli of the Besorrection are seen the 
ruins of another important establishment of mediseval Jeru- 
salem, Hospitium Sancti lohanni, or the conyent of the 
Knights Hospitallers, who, in piety and bravery yied with the 
Templars themselyes. Hospitals for sick and disabled pil- 
grims, under the care of devoted monks, had existed in Pales- 
tine and Egypt centuries before the crusades. The merduints 
of Amalfi (270) had established a convent of Benedictines of 
Santa Maria Latina, opposite the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
lem, to which was, later, joined a nunnery of Mary Magdalen 
and a hospital of St. John, the almoner of Alexandria. Tliere 
sick pilgrims of all nations and creeds were received, and, 
being healed, most liberally dismissed ; and this truly Christian 
establishment had already acquired so great reputation, that 
Godfrey of Bouillon, after the conquest in 1099, endowed the 
Hospital of Saint John with lands and regular revenues. Yet 
it was not until twelve years after the foundation of the mili- 
tary order of the Templars, that the Monks Hospitallers, 
changing their patron of Alexandria for the Baptist, resolved 
to imitate the example of the Knights of the Bed Cross, and 
to arm in defence of the faith. It was the valor, devotion, 
and even the noble emulation of the two military orders (to 
which, during the third crusade was joined a third, that of the 

Qoem formldabant, enl dona et tribnta ferebaat, 
Oedtt et Aegyptns, Ban ao homidda Bamascna, 
Fro dolor, in modico boo dandltnt .tnmnlo I 

The other Latin inBcriptioni had already become illegible toward 
the close of the lizteenth century ; they were afterwards daubed orer 
with plaster by the Greek monks, in order to conceal every historical 
proof of the pretensions of the Latins. The contest between Greeks 
and Latins about the supremacy of the Holy Sepulchre is still pending, 
and has again become the great political question of the day. In the 
Latin sacristy of the sepulchre the author of this work saw, in ] 844^ 
the sword and spurs of Godfrey of Bouillon, which are exhibited to 
the travellers and pilgrims by the monks. The heavy broadsword may 
be genuine, but the long, brazen spurs, with rowehf seem to be from a 
later period, perhaps from the fourteenth or fifteenth centuiy. 
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Tentonio or German Knights of Saint Mary), which mainly con- 
tributed to maintain and extend the Latin conquests in the 
Levant, while they likewise laid the foundation of all the nu- 
merous orders of chivalry in Spain (318), France, England, 
Germany, and Denmark, which sprung up and flourished in a 
subsequent period. The massive buildings of the hospital now 
lie in ruins. The spacious court is occupied by a Moham- 
medan tannery — el-dehaghaJi, From the upper platform the 
pilgrim still looks down into the vaulted refectory, hall, and 
church, of the once so powerful Hospitalleri^. The roof has 
become a kitchen-garden, from which the view over Jerusalem, 
the Haram with its mosques, and the distant Mount of Olives, 
is of surpassing beauty. The Teutonic order possessed like- 
wise a convent in the city called dds Deutsche JHatis, but no 
trace of it is left. It was principally during the crusade of 
the emperor Frederic II. in 1228 and 1229, that the German 
knights, formerly so disdainfully treated by the other orders, 
obtained some influence in the aflairs of Palestine. 

The interior of Jerusalem with its bazaars, vaulted streets, 
tanks, baths, and gloomy, castellated dwellings, had then no 
doubt the same general appearance as now, and even the streets 
have preserved the same direction.^^ 

340. The environs of Jerusalem present likewise some me- 

"" The principal street — la rue de David — ^ran then, as it does now, 
from the tower of David near the Yafa gate, on the west^ eastward 
through the lower city to the Temple area. La rue au Patriarehe, 
started ofif northward to the Patriarchate and the Holy Sepulchre; fSar- 
ther east ran, in the same northern direction, parallel with the former, 
the Rvta Falmariorum (the present Bazaar-street), where palm-branches 
were sold to the returning pilgrims. There were la rue du Sepulchre, 
de Mont Zion, dee Herhee, du Temphf de Saint Etienne, la rue couverte 
le Masquimat, la rue aux AlemanSf de Jehosaphatf de VArc Judas, and 
others, some of which can still be recognized. The Latin gold and 
silver smiths, the butchers, and every profession, had their own street 
and bazaar. ^See the mediseyal description of the city, cited by Consul 
Schultz, \^ his Lecture on Jerusalem^ Berlin, 1845, pages 107-120. 
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moriaLi of the orasaders. At Bethaniay on the easiem idepe 
of Mount Olivet, a massy old tower near the sepuldiral vault 
of Saint Lazarus seems to have belonged to the eonyent of 
Black Nuns of Saint Benedict, built a. d. 11 32 by King Fnlco 
at the request of his queen, Melissenda, for her sister, the 
princess lyeta, and of which the latter became abbess. At 
el-Birek, north of Jerusalem, on the road to Nabulus, stand 
the ruins of a fine Latin church that belonged to the Kni^ts 
Templars. At Koiomieh, on the route to Yafa and the sea- 
coast is a well preserved Christian church, now used as a stable 
for the horses of the robber-chief Abu-Gosh, who there ransoms 
the passing pilgrims. Lydda (Diospolis), on the plain of 
Sharon, with the gigantic ruins of the Church of Saint George, 
which was destroyed by Salah-ed-Bin, in a. n. 1 191, on the ap- 
proach of King Richard the Lion-Hearted and the crusading 
army. On the east of Jerusalem, the tower at Jericho in the 
valley of Jordan, called by the pilgrims the k&use of Zacc/ueuSj 
is a structure of that time, having been erected for the pro- 
tection of the rich fields, palm-^oves, and gardens, which were 
irrigated by the plentiful spring of Elisha — Ain-es-Sultan — 
near Jericho. The valley of the Jordan, like the environs of 
Tyre and Tripolis, were in the times of the crusaders planted 
with the sugar:cane ; and near the ruins of Jericho are still 
seen extensive aqueducts and porticos with poirUed arches, 
supposed to have been sugar-mills of the Saracens. The many 
magnificent convents mentioned by early pilgrims as having 
been situated on the banks of the Jordan, present now nothing 
but ruins and heaps of rubbish. East of Bethlehem lies the 
high, conical hill, called the Mount of the Franks (the ancient 
Herodion), where, according to tradition, the Christian knights 
still defended themselves several years after the loss of Acre, 
and at last succeeded in cutting their way with the sword to 
the coast. 

341. The frontiers being exposed to the continual incur- 
sions of the Saracen light-horse, the crusaders took care to 
erect strong castles at convenient places on the border, which 
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were garrisoiied by the Inrayest kni^ts of the two military 
orders; thus^ the scmthifestcm frontier toward Egypt and 
tke great desert Et-Tth, was protected by the castle of Gaaa^ 
tiie border-town which was held by the Knights Templars in 
1 152-1 187, when it fell, after the bravest deface. Later, the 
Christians united to the Egyptian Saracens, lost here the great 
battle in 1244 against the Khowaresmian fanatics, which 
caased the prostration of the Frank dominions and the ulti- 
mate loss and desolation of Jerusalem. Gibelin (Beit-Gibrin), 
norUieast of the former, the almost impregnable fortress of the 
Knights Hospitallers, was built in 1134 to control the roring 
Mohammedan bands from the still unconqnered city of Asca- 
Ion. Blanchegarde or Mba Specula (Tell Safieh), northeast of 
Ascalon, was the scene of some of the romantic feats of Bich* 
ard ike Lion-Hearted, on his daring excursions in quest of 
adrentures among the Saracen swarms. Ascalon itself, in a 
s^ong position on the coast, was one of the most important 
bulwarks of the kingdom from the time of its conquest by King 
Baldwin III. in 1 153, until its retaking by Mal6k- Ad6l in 1 187^ 
and its total destruction by Salah-ed*Din in 1191. It was a 
splendid city with immense fortifications and an actiye and 
happy population, who were ruined by the crusading warfare ; 
and even to this day the ruins and dreary solitude of Ascalon 
present the most mournful spectacle imagination can conceive. 
It was beneath the walls of Ascalon that Godfrey of Bouillon 
and the twenty thousand heroes of the first crusade, after the 
capture of Jerusalem, defeated with lance and sword the caliph 
of Egypt and his hundreds of thousands of Arabs and Moors, 
on the 12th of August, 1099, and thus secured their glorious 
conquest 

342. On the east the Arabian border was defended by the 
castle of Ailah (202), on the gulf of the Bed Sea, by Mans 
Regalis (Schobek), north of Mount Hor and Petra in Wady 
Mousa, and the still stronger Kerdk (Krak), on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, commanding the great caravan route 
from Damascus to Mecca in-Arabia. The roving expeditions 
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of the Pithless Reynald, Lord of Kerak, against the Moham* 
medan pilgrims — hadjies—^vaiag tho trace, in 1186, gave a 
pretext to Salah-ed-Din, to inyade Palestine and reconquer 
Jerusalem the following year.'^ Yafa ( Joppe), on the coast 
west of Jerusalem, surrounded by magniJBicent orange-gardens, 
was the landing-place and emporium of the crusaders and 
their Italian auxiliaries, the Venetians, Oenocsc, and Pisans. 
The seigniories of MiraJbd and Ibelin, and the castles of 
Maen, Habakuk^ and Plain du Temple^ all situate on hills 
in the plain of Sharon, secured the passage of the thousands 
of pilgrims, male and female, who then continually wandered 
to the Holy Sepulchre or back to the coast. Arsuf {Arswt)^ 
on the rivulet of that name, north of Yafa, was the battle-field 
on which Richard of England, with the flower of the chivalry 
of England and France, on the 7th September, 1191, in one 
of the most tremendous battles on record, routed and defeated 
his great antagonist, Salah-ed-Din and his Mamlukes. Aj<don^ 
on Mount Ephraim, in the interior, from which Richard mourn- 
fully contemplated the distant Jerusalem, which the talent and 
power of Salah-ed-Din and the treachery of his French auxilia- 
ries did not permit him to approach. It was then that he con- 
cluded the treaty with the Sultan, and returned to Europe in 
1 192. County and city of Neapolis — Naptdus^ Naplus (the 
ancient Sichem), north of Jerusalem, in a beautiful valley, 
covered with olive plantations and orange gardens, between 
Mounts Oarizim and Ebal, was the seat of several councils 
and feudal assemblies of the feudatories during this period. 
Magnificent ruins of the cathedral of Saint Peter are still 
standing. The barony of Caesarea^ the seigniories oijkaron 
and Chaiphay at the foot of Mount Carmel, were important 
possessions on the coast. Atltth, or the Castle of the Pil- 
grims, south of Mount Carmel, was the last refuge of the 

'^ An interesting description of Eerak is found iit lieutenant Lynches 
Exploring Expedition on the Dead Sea. The glittering white walls of 
Eerak can be plainly distinguished across the sea from the western 
heights of Bethlehem, at a distance of more than fifty miles. 
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Christians in Palestine, from which they in May 1291 departed 
for Cyprus. The viscounty of Ptolemais, Accon, or Saint Jean 
d'Acre, with the beautiful and strong city on the large bay 
north of Mount Carmel, became, during the years 1189-1191, 
the grand theatre for all the astounding events of the third 
crusade. After the surrender of the city to Richard it became 
the capital of the kingdom and the emporium of eastern traffic. 
With its triple range of impregnable walls, its deep and broad 
moats, fortified barbicans and drawbridges, its -inner and outer 
harbor secured by battlemented moles and the celebrated Fly- 
tower, Acre was the last stronghold of Christianity and Euro- 
pean civilization in the East. Stately cathedrals and convents, 
royal palaces, and commercial bazaars, all glittering with the 
luxuries and riches of the Levant, filled the interior. The de- 
voted Knights Templars had on the coast their fortified TeTn- 
ple and palace, the Knights of Saint John their magnificent 
Hospital, still to this day, among heaps of ruins, the best pre- 
served building of the city. Every quarter (barrio) was forti- 
fied by ranges of walls ; Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, Lombards, 
French, English, and Germans, possessed their^ own wards, 
tribunals, and storehouses. The luxury and ostentation of 
the court, chivalry, clergy, and commercial republicans almost 
passed belief. Silken curtains and canopies were on cords 
drawn across the bazaars and streets to protect the grand pre- 
lates, the Venetian merchants, and Frank cavaliers from the 
scorching rays of the sun, while marble fountains, rich gardens, 
and shady groves scented with orange-blossoms and adorned 
with beautiful flowers and shrubbery, were distributed in vari- 
ous parts of the city to compensate the citizens for the delight- 
ful environs of Mount Carmel, which were rendered insecure 
by the continual incursions of the Mamlukes. To preserve 
this important city had become the great political aim of the 
European n^^iions during the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the Mamluke sultans of Egypt, then ruling through- 
out the East, had resolved its destruction, and, in spite of the 
immense exertions of Saint Louis in his Egyptian expedition, 
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and all the entlmsiasm and deyotion of the Orders of the Tern 
pie and Hospital, Sultan Ashraf Khalil and his myriads car- 
ried the city on the 20th of May, 1291, and by the massacre 
of thousands of Christians and the total destruction of Acre 
put an end to the crusades in the East. 

343. The Principality of Galilee, or of Tiberias^ had been 
granted by Godfrey of Bouillon to the faithful and generous 
Tancred, the Norman. That fertile province extended from 
Mount Carmel through the plain of Esdrcdon — Jezrael — east- 
ward to the Jordan and the lake of Genezareth. The access 
from the Jordan was protected by the barony of Beisan 
(Scythopolis) with the large castle of Belvoir — Belvedere^ 
(Kaukab), belonging to the Knights Hospitallers, who de- 
fended it for many years with their wonted bravery. Oth^ 
places of strength were the castles of Sanur and Crenin, in 
strong positions in the defiles of the mountains of Samaria. 
Fulah (Faba), Forbelet, Buria, and the large fortress on the 
summit of Mount Tabor^ were all castles of the Knights Tem- 
plars protecting the plain of Esdraelon and the caravan road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus by the bridge of Jticob. Naza- 
rethf the small industrious Christian city in its beautiful val- 
ley, was, on the 1st of May, 1187, an eye-witness to the terri- 
ble combat near the barn-floor of Mahel, where a small body 
of Knights Templars and Hospitallers, led on by their Grand- 
Masters, with heroical ifortitude withstood the thousands of 
Mamlukes swarming around them ; they all perished, over- « 
whelmed, but not vanquished. This chivalrous battle was only 
the prelude to the still more tragical events which followed. 
Seppharis (Sefurieh), on a copious spring in the delightful 
valley el-Buttauf, six miles north of Nazareth, where, a month 
later, the whole feudal strenfi;th of the kingdom, twelve hundred 
mail clad knights and fifteen thousand sergeants and archers, 
assembled. But King Guy of Lusignan, and the Grand-Master 
of the Temple, Thierry of Eidderford, disregarding the pru- 
dent advice of Count Kaymond of Tiberias, to await the Sul- 
tan in that advantageous position, ordered the march across the 
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burren ridge of Tell-Hftttin, where, next day, tfaej were but 
rounded by the hundred thousimds of Salah-ed-Din. The 
hattle was fought near AUubiah (Lubieh), between the peaks of 
Hattin (Ktkriinel-Hattin)^ two miles west of the city of Tiberias. 
There, on the 9th of June, Salah-ed-Din totally destroyed or 
captured the forces of the Christian kingdom. Nearly all the 
knights of the military orders perished either on the battle- 
field or were slaughtered in cold blood before the tent of the Sul- 
tan ; the same fate awaited the perfidious Baynald of Chatillon, 
the lord of Kerak. The csj^tivity of King Guy of Lusignan 
and thousands of his feudatories and vassals ; the rapid inva- 
sion of unprotected Palestine, where burning towns and con- 
vents and mouldering corpses marked the advance of the Mam- 
lukes ; the surrender of Acre, Jerusalem, Ascalon, Gaza, and 
nearly all the cities on the coast and the castles in the interior, 
proclaimed the downfall of the Christian power in the East, 
which even the efforts of Barbarossa and Bichard the Lion- 
Hearted were unable to restore. 

344. The northern frontiers were likewise defended by 
numerous fortresses confided to the kni^ts of the two military 
orders. Sqfed^ on the high range of mountains northwest of the 
lake of Tiberias, was then a splendid castle in the possession 
of the Knights Templars. They defended it heroically against 
all the forces of the Sultan after the disastrous battle of El- 
Hattin and the surrender of Shobdc and Kerak in 1 188. But 
it was demolished by Sultan Melek of Damascus in 1220, like 
the walls of Jerusalem, Banias, and Tibnin, for fear of the 
announced crusade of the Emperor Frederic IL at the head 
of all Christendom. Thou^ rebuilt by the Templars and 
gallantly defended, it was stormed and taken in 1266 by Sul- 
tan Bibars of Egypt, and its two thousand warriors were, after 
the surrender, butchered in cold blood. Other castles cele- 
brated in the crusades were those on the Jacob'^s ford of the 
Jordan and of Banias (Paneas, Ciesarea Philippi), at the head 
springs of Jordan, defduding the vaUey and ih» defiles of 
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Mount Hermon against Damascus. Toron (Tibnin), west of 
Banias, protected Tyre and the sea-coast, and Beaufort, Bel- 
fort (es-Shnkif ), higli on Mount Lebanon, oyerhanging the 
riyer Litany (Leontes), the defile of Coele-Syria, and Ba^aibek. 
The latter fortress is of Roman origin. After the defeat of 
the crusaders at Banias in 1179, the Christian army found 
refuge in the castle of Belfort. Salah-ed-Din besieged it in 
1189, and could only reduce it after immense exertions and 
sacrifices. The seigniories of Montfort^ Baffa and Scande- 
liojiy were situated norUi of Acre, protecting with their castles 
and garrisons the mountain defiles along the coast, the Tyrian 
Ladder, or Ras el-Abiad (Leucum promontorium), and Tyre, 
then a large, wealthy and commercial city, strongly fortified 
and inhabited by thousands of Italian, French, and Flemish 
merchants and mariners. The sugarcane was cultiyated 
in the plain of Tyre, as it was at Jericho, on the Jordan. The 
barony of Sdtsette (Bidon), with the maritime port and empo- 
rium of Sidon ; the strong fortress of Franche- Garde, built 
by Saint Louis after his defeat and surrender in Egypt in 
1248, and Beirut, in its charming position at the base of Mount 
Lebanon, took all an important part in the stirring eyents of the 
crusades, and are mentioned on eyery page of the chronicles of 
the time. 

345. II. The Gountt of Tripous, the soyereignty of the 
braye old Raymond of Toulouse, ran along Mount Lebanon to 
the Nahr-Ioba on the north, and embraced the charming 
Buka^a, or the yalley of Ba^albek, which, howeyer, the Chris- 
tians did not cultiyate with care on account of the perpetual 
inroads of the Saracen horsemen from Damascus, who carried 
off the cattle and inhabitants. This exposed territory was de- 
fended by seyeral celebrated castles, such as Hissr 61 Akrad 
(the Koord-Castle), Mons Ferrandus, Mans Felegrinum, 
Hissr Sandshil, and many others. Tripolis (Tarabolos), Tor- 
tosa, Botrion and ByUus (Oibail), were maritime towns with 
ail aotiye commerce and export of the rich products of Syria. 
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The southern parts of the county, from the Nahr-el-Kelh to the 
Nahr-el-Kehir,were already at that time inhahited hy the Chris- 
tian sect of the Maronites, so called from their patron saint, 
Mar MaroB, of the sixth century. They retained the opinions 
of the early Monothelite heretics, with some modifications, un- 
til the twelfth century, when, abandoning the doctrines of the 
one wiU in Christ, they were admitted to the communion of the 
Boman church in 11 82, and remained faithful adherents of the 
Pope down to the present day. Their language was Syriac ; 
they dwelt in open villages on Mount Lebanon, where the great 
convent Kanobin^ in the valley behind Tripolis, was the see 
of their patriarch. In their numerous monasteries and hermit- 
ages, on the rocky eminences of the mountain, they most rigidly 
observed the discipline of Saint Anthony. Their priests were 
formerly allowed to marry, and all lived peacefully in the 
bosoms of their virtuous families under a rustic roof, where 
the pilgrim met with a hearty and hospitable reception.^*^ 
The last count of Tripolis was Raymond III., who escaped 

'^ Other Christian sects on Mount Lehanon were the Suriani or 
Syrians, the ancient inhahitants, or rather a mizttire of Romans, GreekB^ 
and Saracens ; they had still retained many Mohammedan rites in their 
Greek liturgy. The yeatoriaru believed in two naittres in Christ, and 
had only three sacraments; their priests were married. The Jacoh%U» 
yenerated Mary and the saints, but they believed only in one nature in 
Christ ; they circumcised the children of both sexes, and gave them a 
fire-baptism. Among the heretical Mohammedan sects of Mount Leba- 
non were the Itmaelites (279, 861) and the Druses, the most remarkable. 
The latter appeared m the eleventh century, seyenty years before the 
crusades, as followers of Hakim Beamrillah, the Fatimid caliph of 
Egypt, who proclaimed himself to be an incamatipp of the Diyinity, and 
established the sacred lodge or hall of wisdom in Cairo (280). They 
belieye in the transmigration of souls, and in a ridiculous mixture of 
Christian and Mohammedan traditions ; they are likewise accused of 
licentious orgies in their secret meetings. They are a handsome people^ 
and they observe* a strict outward decorum. The Druses are hardly 
mentioned by the historians <lf the crusades. The tradition about their 
origin from Count Drusus (Dreux), who was said to have occupied the 
Frank Mountain, and settled afterwards on Mount Lebanon with a col- 
ony of crusaders, is decidedly fabulous. 
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from the defeat at el-Hattin, but died of grief immediately 
after his return in 1 187. Kelawun, the sultan of the Baharite 
Mamlukes of Egypt, conquered the county and expelled the 
crusaders in 1288. 

346. III. The P&incifalitt of Antioch, the second Latin 
settlement in Syria, had been founded by Bohemund, the I^ot- 
man prince of Taranto, the son of Bobert Guiscard, immedi« 
ately after the siege and conquest of the city of Antioch, in 
1098. It extended from the Nahr-el-Melk on the south to the 
Syrian defiles of Mount Amanus on the North, and bordered 
eastward on the county of Edessa and the Euphrates at Mamb- 
edsh. Numerous castles defended the eastern frontier toward 
the Mohammedan states of Halep and Damascus ; these were 
Biraj Al Sored (Sarepta), Artasia, Harem (Hareng), Mesrin^ 
RugiUj Albara^ Murray Ckabarda^ Apamea, Cafartab, and 
Shaizar (Larissa). Antioch was separated from the county 
of Tripolis by the castles and strongholds of the fanatic Mo- 
hammedan sect of the Ismaelites or Assassins, who, under the 
sway of the mysterious chief, t?ie Old Man of the Mountain^ 
extended from Lamsir on the shores of Caspian, across the 
Koordistan Mountains by Diarbekr and Mardin to the north- 
em slope of Mount Lebanon and the Mediterranean between 
Nahr-el-Melk and Nahr-el-Ioba. The river Orontes has its 
origin in the upper valley of Ba'albek, and running north turns 
suddenly west ; it then receives the water of the beautiful lake 
of Qfrenus, and discharges itself ten miles west of Antioch in 
the Mediterranean, beneath the projecting promontory of 
Mount Orontes. There is still a small port or fishing village on 
the site of the formerly so opulent city of Seleucia. 

Antioch, once greater and richer than Rome and Constan- 
tinople themselves (12), was still a magnificent city with a large 
and industrious population. On the approach of the crusading 
army in 1097, the city was held by Blighi-Sejan, the lieutenant 
of Sultan Borkeiarok, with 37,000 troops, but thousands of 
Christian citizens had been ordered to leave their homes. The 
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yalley of the Orontes is bounded 'on the north by the fertile 
range of Cara Dagh^ or Black Mountains— entirely covered 
with vineyards and olive-groves — and south by the precipitous 
rocks of Mount Cassius, the last spur of Mount Lebanon on 
the north. It rises to a height of more than one thousand 
feet, and is divided by a deep dell, from which a wild torrent 
foaming and chafing, traverses the city in its breadth, and flows 
into the Orontes. The view from this summit is magnificent ; 
on it lies the impregnable citadel, which is only approachable 
by a narrow path beneath the walls running up the flanks of its 
western side. The wall crowning the summit of these high 
peaks is the gigantic work of Justinian (262), though it is 
based on still larger constructij^ns , of, tiie ancient Bomans. 
These double ranges of fortifications were sixty feet high, and 
inclosed the entire city ; on the north they were washed by the 
Orontes. A fortified stone bridge crossed the river, on which 
the hardest battles between Christians and Saracens were 
fought. The former buUt the castle Maregard on the east, the 
Bridge Castle on the north, and the Tancred^s Castle on tho 
west, to cut off the communication with Damascus a^d Halep. 
By the treachery of Emir Feir (Phirons), an Armenian cuirass- 
maker, a tower called the Sisters, on the west side, was surren- 
dered to Bohemund, who, with his daring Normans scaled the 
walls on the night of June Ist, 1098, and thus saved the army 
of the crusaders. The great battle with Korboga of Mossoul 
was fought twenty days later on the plam norUi of the city, 
and terminated with the total defeat of the Moslemin. The 
principality of Antioch was successively ruled by nine princes of 
the family of Bohemund; it was temporarily in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, but was captured after a sanguinary siege, in 
1268, by the Mamluke Sultan, Bibars I. Bendocdar, who drove 
the Christians down to the sea-coast, and circumscribed their 
dominion to Acre, Tyre, Beirut, and Tripolis. The fierce 
Mamluke did not stop wit& the slaughter or captivity of one 
hundred thousand Christians ; he ordered the demolition of 
Antioch, which was executed with wanton cruelty. Thus, the 
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huge masses of rained walls crowning the mountain tops, debris 
of churches and palaces here and there looking out from the 
yineyards and oliye-groves, and a miserable Turkish village on 
the Orontes, are the only relics of the once celebrated An- 
tioch."^ Sdeucia (Sowaida), at the mouth of the Orontes, and 
Scanderoon (Alexandretta), northward on the coast, and sepa- 
rated from Antioch by the celebrated defile, Beilan Boghcts^ 
were considered as the ports of the capital. Laodiasta (Lata- 
kieh) and Crobala (Gibel), south, on the coast ; the former was 
for a length* of time occupied by the Greeks. Doluk^ Aintab^ 
Ravendel, and Doioair, were fortified towns in the interior. 

347. IV. The County of Edessa (13), in the ancient 
Mesopotamia — Al-Djezirah of the Arabs (205), was the first 
state in Asia formed by the crusaders in 1097. The Christian 
inhabitants of Edessa did homage to Count Baldwin of Bou- 
logne on his approach. Several Turkish chiefs in the neighbor- 
hood sold their territories to him; others were conquered-, 
and thus this active and daring prince succeeded in extending 
his principality, with the important cities of McUatia (Meli- 
tene) Samosata and KartBirt in the north; Severak, Ha^nlin 
and Harran in the east, and Mambedsh and Shahactun in 
the south. Edessa (Boha, Orfah), in a strong position with 
immense walls and an industrious population, was the capital 
of the county and the bulwark of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Warriors so able and powerful as the first Count Baldwin of 
Boulogne and his successor, Baldwin of Burg, defended the 
county most brilliantly against the efforts of the disunited 

"' It would be diffictilt to describe the melancholy impression which 
is excited in the bosom of the trayeller at the sight of the desolate ruins 
of Antioch I Damascus, with its immense population and its splendid 
bazaars; Jerusalem, with its churches, convents, and pilgrims; even 
Sidon, Beirut, Tripolis, and Tarsus, with their commercial life and 
activity, their ports and shipping, present still moving pictures of ori- 
ental manners and prosperity, while the squalid misery of the villagers 
of the present Andakieh stands in mournful contrast to the unijvalled 
beauty of the natural scenery around them. 
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Tarkish sultans of Mossoul and Halep. But when those chiefs 
had successively been called to the throne of Jerusalem ; when 
the vigilant Count Joscelin of Courtenay had died in 1131, 
and his dissipated son, Joscelin II., dallied away his time in 
Tell Basher with wine and women, new dangers began to threaten 
this exposed border province. Zenghi, the celebrated attabek 
of Mossoul (331) appeared suddenly with a large army before 
Edessa in 1144, during the absence of the count, captured the 
city by treachery, and drove the Franks from all their posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Euphrates. With tie greatest 
exertions they were only able to defend Germanica, Rumkala^ 
the important Tdl Basher (Turbassel), Nezib, and some other 
castles on the west of that river. The untoward news of these 
disgraceful events in Europe caused the French king and Ger- 
man emperor to undertake the unsuccessful second great cru- 
sade in the years 1147-48. 

348. Constitution of the Kingdom op Jerusalem. In 
the assembly of the great feudatories held by King Godfrey at 
Jerusalem, in January, 1 100, the constitution of the new king? 
dom was laid down in the code, or as it was called, the Assize 
of JertisaZem^ one of the most precious documents of the feudal 
legislation of the middle ages. The knights and other crusa- 
ders who had taken possession of Syria, were natives of the 
most different countries of Europe: — of France, Italy, England, 
and Lorraine. None of them could claim his native laws as 
the groundwork for the. new constitution of the conquered 
lands : it was therefore to be established according to the gen- 
eral leading principles of the feudal system in Europe and to 
the urgent necessity of the moment. Thus, the component 
political bodies in Jerusalem consisted of the feudal nobility, 
the hierarchy, and the corporations of ' the free burgesses, 
not yet recognized in Europe as a third estate. The first two 
were then engaged in a fierce contest of life and death, while 
the latter had just sprung into existence at the expense of the 
former during tfieir struggle. From the combination of these 
heterogeneous elements then, arose the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
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that ideal medisBTal state^ tiie yerj caricature of a political 
organization of the eleventh century, in which we find on the 
one hand the most suspicious restriction of rojal power, and 
on the other all the abuses of feudal independence. Jerusa- 
lem, according to the Assize, was an indivisible kingdom, hered- 
itary in the male and female lines. When extinct, the election 
of the successor to the crown belonged to the high clergy and 
the barons. The king was crowned by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and was obliged to swear to the constitution. The crown 
lands formed only a single barony for the support of the king, 
who was thus doomed to remain the poorest monarch in Chris- 
tendom. The great principalities of Edessa, Antioch, and later 
of Tripolis likewise, were considered as baronies, and their 
princely owners formed the first secular estate of the kingdom, 
their vassals the second, and their rear-vassals or valvasours 
the third. Yet not only the three princes, but all the barons 
and the prelates enjoyed the regalia : the right of coinage, and of 
feudal warfare : they presided in their own feudal courts over 
their vassals, in the same manner as the king in his supreme 
court over the barons ; like the king, they had ikeh own 
viscount as judge of the municipal courts in the cities. The 
fiefs were hereditary, and minute regulations were laid down 
respecting succession, cessions, guardianships, and the like. 
Different again from the baronies were the knights' fiefs of the 
crown lands, which the king distributed as a baron to brave war- 
riors with military tenure ; they ranked only with the rear* 
vassals of the princes, and depended solely on the crown. 
There was a high court — hazUe cour — ^in which the king sat 
as president over the great vassals, and another for the burges- 
ses — cour des borges. The members of the first were knights 
•^and the jurymen of the latter respectable citizens. For the 
native Syricms there existed a Syrian tribunal, and the cities 
enjoyed extensive privileges ; but they remained mostly in the 
possession of the republics of Pisa, Amalfi, Genoa, and Venice, 
who obtained entire quarters in the maritime town, where 
they built towers and fortified bazaars under their proper laws 
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and guardians. All these mail-clad merchants often thwarted 
or fou^t with one another, and constantly confounded piracy 
and commerce. The feudal military serriee under the crown 
was rendered hy six hundred and sixty-six knights and two 
hundred knights under the banner of Tripolis and Antioch. 
Each knight was attended by four mounted squires in light 
armature^ thus forming an array of three thousand five hun- 
dred lances. The cities and churches supplied five thousand 
sergeants or archers on foot ; the commercial corporations of 
Pisa, Grenoa, and Venice some five hundred more ; and in this 
manner the r^ular militia of Palestine amounted to ten thou- 
sand troops ; though this number could be doubled in cases of 
great danger. After having repressed the arrogance of the 
priesthood, Godfrey soon regulated the ecclesiastical affairs. 
The canonic law was introduced, and the entire conquered ter- 
ritory divided into dioceses with suffragan churches, numerous 
monasteries, convents, and pious institutes, all dependent on 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The crusaders in Palestine attempted to engraft their own 
fimtastical system on a soil where it never could grow ; nay, 
they carried it to the highest pitch of exa^eration by the in* 
stitution of religious orders of military monks ; but they failed, 
and, enlightened by the experience of two centuries, their de- 
scendants gave up at last the vain contest, and brought more 
correct and enlightened views and ideas back to Europe, where 
a new period of political and religious emancipation began to 
dawn. The first conquest and colonization of Syria by the 
Latins had a brilliant appearance ; but in spite of an extraor- 
dinary display of religious enthusiasm and military bravery, 
the new kingdom did not prosper ; it suffered from an innate 
debility — a gangrene — ^at its very birth. That long and nar- 
row strip of coast, with barren mountains interspersed with 
arid deserts or fertile plains, then almost entirely devastated 
and depopulated by war and famine, had become occupied by 
a number of proud, ignorant warriors, whose whole attention 
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was drawn off to the defence of the castles which they built for 
the security of their conquest ; they were all equals ; they de- 
fied obedience, and could only be reduced by the sword ; the 
prelates were as warlike, and often more haughty and quarrel- 
some than the knights themselves ; they peopled monasteries 
and convents with thousands of monks and nuns. While thus 
secular and ecclesiastical bigots formed the ruling classes, the 
native Syrians and G-reeks were oppressed ; their lands were 
occupied by the chivalrous aristocrats, and they were stripped 
of their commercial profit by the Venetian and Genoese repub- 
licans. What wonder, then, that they soon became hostile to 
their Latin masters and renewed their relations to the Greek 
emperors, and even to the Mohammedans themselves. But 
the young and rising generation, sprung forth from the union 
of the old crusaders with the native women of Syria — ^would 
not they contribute to the prosperity of their mother country 7 
Oh no ! Instead of inheriting the manly virtues of their fathers, 
they only combined the vices of the West with the cunning, the 
luxury, and selfishness of the East. They were the most con- 
temptible race on the face of the earth. They were with scorn 
called Poulani (young mules), and they themselves, by their 
arrogance, treachery, and cowardice, were the main cause of 
the early decline and ultimate downfall of the Christian settle- 
ments in Palestine, by their thwarting all the noble and gene- 
rous efforts of the succeeding crusaders, who in vain shed their 
blood for the salvation of Jerusalem. 

v. The Einodom of A&menia. 

349. Extent, Dynasty, and Cities. The territory of Ar- ' 
menia Minor (25), which later formed the Byzantine themes of 
Lykandos and Seleukeia, and part of that of Kappadokia (266), 
between the river Halys, the Pontian Mountains, the Euphrates, 
Commagena, and the Issian Gulf, became, toward the close of 
the eleventh century, an independent state, whose kings, by 
the passage of the crusading armies and by their friendly re- 
lations to the princes of Antioch and Edessa, were enabled to 
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beat back tbe attacks of Greeks and Turks. Leo II. took, in 
1099, the royal title. The principal strength of the state was 
concentred in Cilicia ; yet it seems that it extended northward 
to the Black Sea at certain periods. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Armenian kings did homage to the 
Turkish sultan of Bum, and joined his banner with three hun- 
dred knights. They enjoyed the protection of the Mongols, 
but the last king, Leo VI., was captured by the Baharid Mam- 
lukes of Egypt, who occupied the country until it in the fifteenth 
century came under the dominion of the Ottoman Turks. The 
Armenians were a laborious and religious people, but unwar- 
like and intemperate ; they possessed great ability in arts and 
mechanics ; their emlnroidery and silk weaving were celebrated ; 
they recognized thd supremacy of the Boman pope in the synod 
at Sis in 1307, though many of the ceremonies in the Arme- 
nian church were considered as heretical by the Bomans. 
Their patriarch was called Catholicus^ and wielded a mighty 
influence. The Arm^an priests were married, and distin- 
guished for their learning. Their literature is rich, though 
still unprinted. By the relations between the Armenians and 
the crusaders, the former soon adopted many European insti- 
tutions. The court of the Armenian kings introduced Frankish 
costumes and titles, and a seneschal {conn&able) commanded 
the army ; the nobles were called barons, and every hill of Ar- 
menia was crowned with a castle. Tet commerce was their 
principal occupation, and their ports were constantly visited by 
the mercantile squadrons of Venice and Genoa. 

Mamistra (Mopsvestia), on the river Fyramtis, was the 
eapital. Anazarbus (Anavarza), higher up on the same river. 
— Adana and Tarsus, in the beautiful plain of Cilicia. The 
rapid and deep Ccdyeadnus (Seleph) formed the frontier to- 
ward the Turkish provinces. The Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa was drowned while swimming his horse through that river 
on his march to Syria, in 1191. Ajas, by the Italians called 
Giazza, was the principal harbor of export. Sis, on Mount 
Amanus, the later capital, strongly fortified, was the patri- 
archal see. There the synod was held in 1307. 
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VI. The Kingdom op Cyprus. 

350. Orioin, CoNSTrnmoif, and Cities. Eichard tibe Ijum- 
Hearted conquered the island from the tyrant Isaac Comne- 
nns, in 1191, and surrendered it to the Knights Templars. 
But the order being unable to overcome the hatred of tiie 
Greeks and their continual conspiracies, gave it back to Gtiy 
of Lusignan, whose descendants ruled the island for two cen- 
turies when Caiherina Comara brought it to Venice in 1486. 
Cyprus took an important part in the crusades ; it served as a 
refuge for the Syrian Christians on the loss of Acre in 1291 ; 
and became afterwards the great naval station for Templars 
and Hospitallers, whence they directed all their expeditions to 
the Syrian coast The constituticm of the kingdom was an 
imitation of the assiie of Jerusalem (346) ; the number of the 
barons was one hundred and twenty-seven ; they formed the 
high council ; the whole island was divided into twelve dis- 
tricts {cofUade). The kings established a particular order of 
knighthood of the Sword. The court language was French ; 
the army consisted of the feudal chivalry and some bodies of 
light Albanian mercenaries. The native inhabitants are a fine 
race of men ; the women are beautiful, and by the vivacity of 
their large dark eyes, seem to declare how &ithful they still 
are to the worship of Venus. At the lime of the crusades, 
the Cypriots were either, 1, Freemen or Eleutheri (^cv^^xk), 
who paid half the income of their fields, and Perperii (ircpir^Moi), 
who paid fifteen Ferpers (gold Byzants) ; and, 2, serfii or Pa- 
riks (frapoiKot), who belonged as property to their masters. 
Agriculture and commerce were flourishing, but the latter 
mostly in the hands of the rapacious Genoese^ who, from their 
fortified port; Famagusta, on the eastern coast, tyrannized 
both over the king and the people. The island produced the 
finest fruits, timber, wool, silk, cotton, oil, wine, sugar, grains, 
madder, honey, wax, corals, all sorts of minerals, copper, and 
excellent salt. Hyacinths, anemones, ranunculuses, and die 
single and doable narcissus, grow here without cultivation; 
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ihey deck the inouDtams, and give the country the appearance 
of an immense flower-garden. 

Nicosia (Leucosia), north of Monnt Olympus, in the centre 
of the island,, on a magnificent site, was the capital and the 
seat of government ; many ruins still attest its former splen- 
dor. Constantia (267), now in ruins. Famagusta and 
Larnaca were ports possessed by the Genoese. Limisso or 
Limasol (Amathus), on the southern coast, with the strong 
castle ColossOj belonged to the Order of the Hospital. On 
the western coast in a romantic scenery lay Bafo (Paphos), 
with the rain» of Hie temple of Venus and the castle Dieu 

YII. Latin Emfire or BoMAiaA* 

351. The Fourth Crusade, Conquest op Byzantium. 
During the brilliant reign of Calo-Johannes and Manuel Com- 
neni (1 1 18-1 180) the frontiers of the Greek Empire had again 
been extended to Mount Taurus and the plains of Cappadocia, 
the Turks in Asia Minor and the Petcheneges (254) on the 
Danube had been defeated, the Sicilian Normans beaten back 
from Greece, and the Empire strengthened. But the heart- 
less adventurer, Andronicus Comnenus, who, after the most 
wonderful vicissitudes of fortune had swung himself from the 
prison on the throne, caused terrible revolutions in the inte- 
rior, while the Bulgarians and Servians broke their chains and 
constituted independent kingdoms. The monster himself fell 
a victim to the popular fury in 1195. The family of the 
Angeli waa raised to the throne, but Isaac was soon dethroned 
by his brother Alexius, while his son, another Alexius, fled to 
Europe and called to his aid the French and Yenetian crusa- 
ding army, then preparing in Yenice for a new expedition to 
the East.'** 

^ jk. D. 120S. Arrival of the crasaders at Cbnetantinople. They 
take posfieoMon of Galata and encamp at Saint Ckwrnas, opposite the 
palAC« of BlachemiBL 

A. D. 1204. ReYolutions in the city. Flight of Aleadna Reston^ 
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Bj the conquest of Constantinople the absolute Greek 
monarchy had been transformed into the feudal Empire of 
Bomania. After the coronation of Baldwin of Flanders, the 
chiefs of the crusading army began to carry into execution the 
act of partition as arranged by the joint consent of the Franks 
and Venetians. But their ignorance of geography, and the re- 
sistance offered by the Greeks in Asia Minor, and by the Wal- 
lachians and Albanians in Europe, threw innumerable difficul- 
ties in the way of the proposed distribution of the fiefs. The . 
emperor received for his portion only the city of Constanti- 
nople^ with Thrace in Europe, the opposite coast in Asia, and 
a few of the islands, JLemnos, Samothrace, Thasos, Imbros^ 
Tenedos, and Lesbos, while the Venetian republic and the bar- 
ons of France were to share the rest under the suzerainty of 
the Empire. Every feudatory had himself to find the means 
of conquering the Grecian territory assigned to him. Thus^ 
the treaty could only be executed in part, as many barons were 
unable to put themselves in possession of their portion. The 
powerful and^ crafty Venetians, however, began immediately to 
occupy the islands and to purchase entire provinces at the cheap- 
est cost. From the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat they pur- 
chased the island of Crete ; they abandoned the maxims of 
their suspicious government, and permitted their nobles to fit 
out expeditions and make conquests among the Greek islands, 
with the single obligation of rendering homage to Saint MarJL 

tion of Isaac Conspiracy of Mursuphlos. Division of the Empire 
among the crusaders. 

12th April General assault The city stormed and taken from the 
galleys in the Golden Horn. Old Henry Dandolo on the walls. Twenty 
thousand Latin adventurers overpower a population of five hundred 
thousand Greeks. Conflagration and spoliation of the imperial city. 
New division of the Empire. Count Baldwin of Flanders chosen 
Emperor. 

A. D. 1205. — 15th ApriL Battle of Adrianople. Baldwin defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians. See for these extraordinary events, 
Gibbon, chap. LX LXI, and Raumer's Chsehichte der MohetuUntfen wid 
ikrer Zeit, YoL UL pages 40-98. 
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ThuSy within a few years, Venice formed a chain of factories 
and castle on the islands along the coast from Dalmatia to the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus. But the Greek nation, though 
hetrayed by their princes and borne down by the impetuous 
bravery of the fierce crusading adventurers of the West, soon 
recovered from their dismay. Theodore Lascaris maintained 
himself at Brusa in Bithynia^ and fixed the residence of his 
Greek empire at Nicaa, Alexis and David Comneni held 
Paphlagonia and Pontus, where they established the small 
but vigorous state of Trebizond ; while Michael Angelos lifted 
his banner in Arta as Greek Despot or Buler of Epirus and 
Etolia. Thus, surrounded by enemies and weakened by the 
insubordination and open feuds of its haughty feudatories, the 
Empire of Romania, without union, talent, or vitality, became 
the very caricature of feudality; like that of Jerusalem, 
suffering from its origin an infirmity and wretchedness which 
caused its early destruction. The geographical division of the 
Empire, however, becomes an important fact in the history of 
the middle ages on account of the many independent states 
which formed themselves in Greece and on the islands, of the 
rapid development of eastern commerce and colonization by 
the Venetian and Genoese republics, and the formation of the 
Comnenian Empire of Trebizond, which, under the most ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes maintained its independence, though 
bordering on Mongols and Turks, for two centuries, and out- 
lived even Constantinople herself. 

852. The Empire of Eohania and its Feudal Depend- 
encies. 

I. The Crownlands embraced Thrace as far north as 
Adrianople and Agathopolis on the coast of the Black Sea, 
and west as far as the river Strymon. North of this line the 
Bulgarians were in open rebellion, having called John Asan or 
Johanitza to the throne of the New Bulgarian kingdom. In 
the East the Latin Empire extended along the coast of the 
Hellespont, through part of Bithynia to the river Sangarios^ 
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together with the islands Prokonnesos, Lesbos, Chios, Lem« 
nos, Skyros, and several smaller islands in the ^gean. 

353. Constantinople had suffered dreadfully during tho 
siege. The crusaders having set fire to some houses, the con- 
flagration spread with rapidity, traversed the whole breadth 
of the city from the port of the Golden Horn (7) to the Pro- 
pontis, and laid every building in ashes for the distance of a 
mile and a half. The wealthiest quarter, including the richest 
warehouses and the most splendid palaces of the Byzantine 
nobility, filled with works of art, oriental manufactures, and 
classic manuscripts, was destroyed. During the assault, tho 
Venetians, to protect their advance into the city, laid waste 
the whole quarter extending from the hill of Blachemad to the 
monastery of the Evergetes and the quarter of Bevteron. The 
cathedral of Santa Sophia, the noblest church in Christendom, 
narrowly escaped the flames, but was stripped of all its rich 
ornaments by the sacrilegious hands of the crusaders.'^ The 
Latin clergy, of course, eagerly joined in plundering relics 
from the altars, and Ihey made as little scruple in desecrating 
Byzantine churches and monasteries as the most licentious 
among the warriors. The handsomer palaces were taken pos- 
session of by the chieft ; the emperor himself occupied the 
magnificent church and convent of the Pantokrator, and the 
Venetians fortified themselves permanently in Galatd, on the 
north of the port. So miserable a government as that of the 
six Latin emperors of Constantinople could not last. On 
the 25th of July, 1261, Alexius Strategopulos, the general of 
Michael Palaeologus, the emperor of Nicsea, was secretly in- 

"• Nicetas, the Byzantine historian, recounts with grief and indig- 
nation the desecration of the sanctnary, bo venerable in the -eyes of the 
Greeks^ by the orgies of the northern warriors and their female com- 
panions, and how " one of these priestesses of Satan " seated herself on 
the patriarchal throne, sang ribfdd songs through her nose, in imitation 
of the Greek sacred music, and then danced up and down before the 
high altar. This gives us an idea of the sufferings and humiliations of 
the wretched Greeks. 
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troduced into the city through a subterranean passage; the 
Golden Gate was then opened, and when the trumpets sounded 
the alarm, the Greek inhabitants flew to arms, expelled the 
Latin emperor Baldwin II. with his patriarch, prelates, and 
knights, and restored the city and the imperial crown to their 
native prince. Adrianople, on the Hebrus (Maritza), where 
Baldwin I. was defeated and captured by the Bulgarians in 
1205. Tzurulum^ Byzia, Tymotikon^ Ainon, FhilippopoliSj 
Mosynopolis^ and Rhodostos, were the most remarkable cities 
in Thrace during this period. 

yill. Kingdom of Saloniri. 

354. II. The province of Thessalonica (Saloniki) had, 
together with Greece, been awarded to the warlike Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, with the royal title. It comprised 
the greater part of ancient Macedonia, and Boniface carried 
his victorious arms into Greece, where he every where divided 
the conquered territories among his knights ; but having per- 
ished in a skirmish with the Bulgarians, in 1207, his kingdom 
was invaded by the Greek despot, Theodore of Epirus, who 
was received with open arms by the Greeks, and crowned em- 
peror at Thessalonica in 1222. This feudal state bore within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The Lombard war- 
riors, by whom it was founded, were less able than the subtle 
Venetians in securing their conquests. They remained stran- 
gers in the country, garrisoning the fortresses and living on 
the industry of the Greeks, taking no measures to occupy and 
cultivate the soil. They were, therefore, easily expelled. 

IX. The Duchy op Athens, 1205-1456. 

355. III. Extent, Dynasty, and Manners. — Attica and 

Boeotia were for ever separated from the Byzantine Empire; 

they fell to the share of the Burgundian nobleman, Otho 

de la Boche, who accompanied the Marquis of Montferrat on 

18 
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hii expedition to Gieeoe. The funfl j de la fioche ^ held 
likewifle Corintli and AigOB as tenures of the prinequditj of 
the Morea. Otho had the tlUe of Grand Sire— Mcyas Ki^mos 
— and his sncoessor Guj de la Boche obtained from Saint 
Louis of France the dneal dignity in 1254. In this period, 
towards the close of the thirteenth eentmj, the Chronicles 
giTC ns liyel J and interesting details of the flonrishing condi- 
tion of Athens and almost eyery part of Greece. The Latin 
Archbishop of Athens mled oyer fifteen snffragans, among 
whom were the Bishops of TheieSj ThermopyUt^ and the 
islands of Enboea^ AeginUy KeoSy and Skyros. Latin churches 
and conyents arose, the mins and inscriptions of which are 
still extant. The Counts of Saula (Salona) in Phocis, of 
Bodanitza in Locris, and the Lords of Euboea, together with 
a thousand French barons and their yassals, followed the ducal 
banner, while the Greek leyies formed the light-armed in&ntiy 
or archery of the time. The dukes resided either at Athens 
or in the strong and beautiful castle of Saint Onver (Santo- 
meri) at Thebes."* Their court yied in sploidor with those 
of Western Europe. At the magnificent tournaments which 
the dukes frequently held in the plain of Athens or at Thebes, 

^ Otho de la Roche, Grand Sire, 1205-1226. Guy I de Bay, Buko 
of Athens, 122571264. John, son of Guy, 1 264-1 2Y5. William, brother 
of John, 12Y6-1290. Guy II., son of William, 1290-1308. The duchy 
then pawed to a cousin of Guy IL, Walter de Brienne, who soon after 
(1811) fell in the battle on the Oephissus against the Grand Company 
of the Catalans. 

^ The high Gothic tower on the western ascent of the Acropolis 
at Athens was erected by Otho, or by his successor Guy de la Roche ; 
the ducal palace extended along the Propyloea eastward to the Erech- 
theion, where its vaulted prisons still can be seen. The late lamented 
J. A Buchon discoyered in 1841 the septilchral yault of the dukes in 
the ruinous conyent of Daphni, at a distance of six miles from Athens, 
ou the Sacred Road to Eleusis. Two sarcophagi were found in the 
sepulchral chamber of the interior narthex of the church, the one of 
which by its sculptured escutcheon, the cross with the fleur-de-lis in 
the upper comers of the cross^ was proyed to haye been that of Duke 
Guy de la Roche. 
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princes, knights and minstrels met from the most distant 
countries. Both the prelates and the respectable classes of 
the Greeks appeared at these festivals, and all were the guests 
of the liberal dukes. Many brave but indigent knights who 
came to Athens to make their fortune, were hospitably received 
and their service rewarded with military commands, estates, 
and the fair hand of some noble lady ; nay, the Duke Guy 
II. himself condescended to receive the accolade from Sir 
Boniface of Yerona, a brave Italian knight at a tournament 
near Thebes. Even the humble squires, minstrels and jong- 
leurs were not forgotten, and it is curious to observe in the 
old records the gifts and largesses distributed among " les 
menestreux et jongleurs " of the ducal court at Athens. Nu- 
merous towers and castles rose all over the country ; many of 
them are still seen, and some even in so good a state of preser- 
vation that they served the Greeks as strongholds in the late 
war of independence against the Ottomans. Such are, for 
instance, the castles of Erimokastro^ Eoroneiaj Livadia, Bodo- 
nitza, Patrachik, JLcmiia, and the larger fortresses of Oreos, 
ChaJkis^ Destos^ and Karystos in Euboea. The proud French 
barons chose their brides among the high-bom maidens of 
France ; and the Catalonian chronicler, Bamon Muntaner, 
who visited Athens at that time, says, " that the French barons 
formed the noblest chivalry in the world, and that the French 
tongue was spoken at Athens with as much grace and elegance 
as at Paris itself." The cities of Greece were large and 
wealthy — ^the country thickly covered with villages, of which 
the ruins may still be traced in spots affording no indications 
of ancient Hellenic sites. Aqueducts and cisterns then gave 
fertility to land unproductive at the present day ; olive, almond, 
and fig trees, intermingled with vineyards and orchards, covered 
ground now reduced, by want of irrigation, to yield only scanty 
pasturage to flocks of nomade Wallachians. The Valonia oak, 
the cotton, the silk and leather of Attica, then supplied native 
manufactories, and the surplus commanded high prices in the 
European markets. The trade of Athens was considerable, 
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and the condition of the Oreek subjects of the dukes less op- 
pressed than at subsequent periods. Civilization had there 
penetrated deeper into the social relations than in other parts 
of Europe. Otho de la Boche secured to the Greeks of AUiens 
all the privileges which they had enjoyed under the Byzantine 
government, with much greater freedom from financial oppres- 
sion. The feudal conquerors of Greece soon perceived that it 
was greatly for their interest to respect the terms of the 
capitulations concluded with their Greek subjects, and to gain 
their good wilL The grand feudatories found in the Greeks 
useful allies in opposing the exorbitant pretensions of their 
own immediate vassals and military followers, and in restrain- 
ing the avarice of the Latin clergy, the ambition of the pope, 
and the pretensions of the Emperor of Bomania. The peculiar 
condition of the Greek landed proprietors taught their princes 
the necessity of alleviating the natural severity of the feudal 
system and modifying the contempt it inculcated for the indus- 
trious and unwarlike classes of society. The high value of 
some of the productions of Greece, before the discovery of 
America and the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
placed the landed proprietors of Attica and Boeotia in receipt 
of considerable money-revenues. They were enabled to pay 
their dukes an amount of taxation which many monarchs in 
Western Europe were unable to extract from numerous cities 
and burghs, whose trade depended on slow and expensive land- 
communications, and from cultivators without capital, who 
raised little but grain and cattle. An alliance of interest was 
thus formed between the Frankish princes and their Greek 
subjects ; the taxes paid by the latter supplied their sovereign 
with the means of hiring more obedient military followers than 
the array of the vassals of the fiefs. It became consequently 
an object of importance to the Frankish barons in Greece to 
protect the natives as allodial proprietors, or, at least, as hold- 
ing their lands directly from the prince, on payment of a 
money-rent corresponding to the amount of taxation they had 
previously paid to the Byzantine Empire, instead of distributing 
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the land among the invaders as military fiefs. Interest, there- 
fore, preserved to the Greek proprietors the richest portions 
of the conquered territory in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns ; while the crusaders generally received the territorial 
domains, for which they were bound to pay personal military 
service, in the more distant valleys and retired districts — a fact 
which is still proved by the existing divisions of property and 
by the ruins of the feudal strongholds on the frontiers. Out 
of this state of things there can be no doubt that a constant 
struggle arose between the dukes, who desired to extend their 
authority and increase their revenues — the Frankish military 
vassals, who demanded the complete division of the whole 
conquered country, in order to increase the numbers and power 
of their own class — and the Greeks, who labored and intrigued 
to defend their possessions and maintain the capitulations. To 
the existence of this struggle for a long period, without any 
party venturing openly to disregard the principles of justice 
and the force of public opinion, we must in a great measure 
attribute the prosperous state of Athens and Thebes, under 
the government of the house of de la Eoche and the long 
duration of the Frankish domination in Attica.^^ 

X. Principalitt op Achaia and the Morea. 

356. IV. Conquest and Constitution. The peninsula of 
Peloponnesus or the Morea had, in the general partition of the 
empire (349), been assigned to Bobert de Champlitte, Count of 
Dijon in Burgundy, who, with the assistance of Geoffrey de Vil- 
lehardoin and a large body of knights and men-at-arms, soon took 
possession of the greater part of the open country. Five thousand 
Greeks, consisting of the armed citizens of the towns of Lacedae- 
mon, Veligosti, and Nikli, and the Sclavonian mountaineers, 
the Melingi, on Mount Taygetus (196), attempted to make a 
stand near the olive-grove of Koundoura^ in the Messenian 

"• See Colonel Finlay's Mediseval Greece (from which these inter- 
esting details are taken), Edinburgh, 1851, pages 158-169. 
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pbiii, bni th^ were imwiMlietfly ridden down and dupersed , 
tlie ctties of Patrat^ Andravida^ Earcn^ Kalamata^ and Ar- 
tadiOj smrenderad, and the Bmgimdian ocMiqueror was pro- 
claimed Prince of the Morea in the subjected districts. The 
eonqfoest becune the more easy since the Byzantine nobles, 
the arcbons and the priests crowded around the crusaders in 
order to obtain terms for themselYCS and preserve their estates 
and churches, thus abandoning the mixed Grecian and Scla- 
T<Miian p(^alation to thdr &te. William de Ghamplitte held 
in 1205 a general diet at Andrarida in Elis, where a highly 
ronarkable constitntion was drawn up, similar to the Dooms- 
day book of William the Conqueror in England (291), and the 
feadal code or assise of Jerusalem (346) adopted as the fun- 
damental law of the principality. According to this charter 
of Andrarida, the entire Peloponnesus (though hardly one- 
third part of the peninsula had yet been conquered) was dirided 
into twelve great baronies, seven bishoprics, and three com- 
manderies of the military orders of the Temple, of Saint John, 
and of Saint Mary (the Teutonic knights), which were assigned 
to the chiefs, prelates, and knights of the expedition, with rich 
allotments for churches and convents. Each barony and 
bishopric was subdirided into a certain number of knights' 
fiefs, m all 138. The barons, the military orders, and the 
church, held their possessions by feudal tenure, and were bound 
to keep their rear-vassals armed in the fidd for the prosecution 
of the conquest A large number of single knights' fi^ and 
sergeants' lands were likewise distributed among the troops, 
who were all bound to personal serrice. Domains were ass^ed 
to the Prince, and Andrarida, situated in the Elian plain, and 
protected by the strong fortresses of Glarenza, Castro- Jbr- 
nesCy and Belvoir, became the new capital of the Franks. 

The Greek archons seem to have been admitted at the 
diets as representatives of the city population, to secure the 
observance of the capitulations and watch ov^ the interests of 
the conquered nation. But they gradually lost both in pos- 
sessions and influence, and were thus punished for their want 
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of patriotism and bravery, while the Grreek clergy were now 
to witness, with horror, the introduction of the Latin rites 
and worship, the canonical law and the sovereign dominion of 
the Pope of Rome."^ The conduct of the Latin clergy was 
uncharitable and rapacious. The Pope himself was obliged to 
interfere to save the poor Greek bishops from being expelled 
from their episcopal sees; nay, the violent conduct of the 
ecclesiastical fortune-hunters who flocked to Greece, compelled 
the barons to become the defenders of their Greek subjects, 
and the enemies of clerical abuses. 

Only the western portion of the peninsula had been sub- 
dued by Count Eobert de Champlitte. On his return to 
France soon after the diet of Andravida, his bailiff, the brave 
and intelligent Geoffrey Yillehardoin, extended the Frankish 
dominion over all Arcadia and Laconia, and succeeded, by his 
popularity and valor, no less than by his duplicity and fraud, in 
obtaining the hereditary sovereignty of the entire principality 
of the Morea.^'^ His able successors, with the assistance of 
Venetian fleets, occupied the strong Byzantine fortresses of 
ArgaSf NaupHon, Corinth, and Monembasia on the coast, 

'" This was indeed an astonifihing victo^ of the proud, heartless 
Innocent HI., over the Greek Church. By this unjust and sacrilegious 
conquest of Constantinople and Greece, the Pope extended the Roman 
Catholic sway over thirty-two ardiiepisoopal provinces, with more than 
<me hundred and twenty new bishoprics and numberless monasteries and 
missions. But the trimnph of arrogant Borne was not of long duration. 

*•* The dynasty of Yillehardoin possessed the principality of Achaia 
and Morea for longer than a century. William de Champlitte, 1205 - 
1210. GeoflPrey I, Villehardoin, 1210-1218. Geoflfrey II., 1218-1246. 
William Villehardoin (Kalamatis, younger son of Geoflfrey L), 1246- 
1277. Isabella, 1277-1^1. Maud of Hainaull^ 1811-1317. The fraud 
by which GeoflErey I. obtained the sovereignty of the Morea is pleasantly 
told in the modern Greek poem on the conqtteste of the Franks in the 
Morea^ published in Greek and French by Buchon. Paris, 1840. See 
likewise Buchon's Histoire des Conqttetee et de rSfablissement dee Fran- 
faie dam lee State de Vandenne Chrbee eotts let Villehardoin, Paris, ] 846, 
Vol. I., pages 179-184; and our third article on Sparta and the Doriant 
in the New-York Quarterly, Vol IH, No. 1, for October, 1854. 
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and they thus found themselres, in 1250, in quiet possession 
of that magnificent country. 

357. Feudal Division op the Princepality. — I. Baro- 
NiES.-^The twelve great Barons (Bannerets) were those of 
Kalamdtaf Akova, Karitena, Pat^'os^ Vostitza, Chalandritza, 
Kaldvritay Nikliy Veligostt, Chritzena^ Gerdki and Pdssavay 
in all containing ninety -four knights' fiefs. II. The Ecclesi- 
astical Possessions belonged to the Archbishop of Patras as 
primate of the principality, and his six suffragans, the bishops 
of Olenos or Andravida^ Modon, Ccron^ Veligosti, NiJdi 
and Lacedamon^ containing thirty-two knights' fiefs; and III., 
the three Commanderies of the military orders of the Hospital 
of Saint John, in Jerusalem, the Temple, and St Mary, with 
twelve knights' fiefs. 

358. Cities, Castles, and Historical Sites. — Andramday 
in the fertile plain of the Peneios, in Elis, was the capital of 
the Princes of the Morea, where they held their diets and 
high courts of justice. It is now a large, populous village, 
with well furnished markets ; above the low houses rise the 
lofty columns of the Gothic Churches of Santa Sophia, and St. 
Stephen. The third ruinous church of this period is that 
of Saint James, which belonged to the Ejiights Templars, 
and contained the sepulchral vaults of the Yillehardoin dy- 
nasty. Glarenztty on the coast, was the port of Andravida, 
as Kyllene, in the same situation, had been of the ancient 
Hellenic city of Elis. Castro TornesCy or Chlomutzi, a strong 
fortress on the promontory of Chelonatas, where the princes 
had established their mint and treasury. Some of the most 
important baronial castles of the Frankish feudatories, were 
early built in strong and commanding positions, whence they 
could control the Greek and Sclavonian population in the 
valleys around. Such were AJcova, called Mate-Grifon^ or 
Stop-Greek, on a precipitous ridge, south of the river Ladon. 
Akova still presents some beautiful ruins, with walls and tow- 
ers, near the village Vytitza, On the east the access was 
guarded by another castle, Grolaid. The barony of Akova, 
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the first in rank and unportance, embraced the valleys of the 
Laden and the Alpheos, and kept in cheek the Sclavonians of 
Skorta (Gortys), in the high ranges of the Arkadian Moun- 
tains. The barony became celebrated during the reign of 
William of Yillehardoin, by a lawsuit, in which that prince, 
in 1270, before the high feudal court at Andravida, defrauded 
the orphan maiden, Margaret of Neuilly, of the inheritance 
of her uncle, Walter de Rossi^res, baron of Akova. Kari- 
tena, on a high precipitous mountain, commanding the upper 
valley of theAlpheus, and the plain of Megalopolis, in Arkadia, 
was the seat of one of the bravest and most turbulent knights. 
The walls with gate and towers are still standing, and the 
view from the battlements is magnificent. Karitena was the 
birthplace of the late Kolokotronis."' Vdigosti, on the site of 
the present Leondari, protected the roads from Messenia and 
Sparta to Megalopolis and Tegea. CrrcUziha^ Androttssa, 
kad Kalamatay secured the fertile plains of Messenia. The 
latter fortress, situated at the foot of Mount Taygetus, near 
the Messenian gulf, was the hereditary fief of the Yillehar- 
doins ; William, called Kalamatas, the third Prince of Morea, 
was bom and died there in 1277. The strong castle of P4s- 
sava, on the Laconic gulf, was an advanced post, established in 
the heart of Maina (Mani), to tame the Greek mountaineers 
(196) of the wild and barren range that runs out into the sea, 
to the south of the highest summits of Taygetus. This im- 
portant border-castle was intrusted to the Baron of P4ssava, 
the hereditary marshal of Achaia, who held it occupied by a 
permanent body of troops. Leftro (Leuctron), on the Messe- 
nian gulf, and Mani, near the TsBnarian promontory, were 

"* On apergoit do loin TAlph^e et le ehiteau de Caritena^ fief du 
chdvalereaque baron de Caritena^ assis sur la montagne comme line cou- 
ronne de comte, aVec ses cr^neaux pour fleurons. Ce olid.teaa a iin as- 
pect fier et {6oda\ ; il a conserve jusba*^ ces derniers temps la renom- 
m6 de sa force ; car Ibrahlm-Pashd n'a pas cs^ entreprendre d'y atta- 
qaer Oolocotroni qui s'y ^tail r^fitgi^. Buobon : ChrSoe Ccntinentale et 
la Marie; Paria^ 1844; pages 416, 477. 
18* 
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oastles built in 1248, by William Yillehardoin, to complete 
the sabjeotion of the Maniotes. Thus cut off from all com- 
mimieation with their brethren, the Tzakonians, on the east- 
em range of Mount Malea, and with the Sclayonian Melingi 
and Ezeritae of the Laconian valley, by the garrisons^ of the 
three fortresses, and by the galleys of the Prince, and exposed 
to starvation on their barren rocks, the Maniotes submitted 
to the Frankish dominion ; they offered to pay tribute and to 
famish a contingent of light-armed troops; but they demand- 
ed and obtained exemption from the feudal service, and it 
was stipulated that no Frankish barony should be established 
within their limits. 

The crusaders, on their first advance into Laconia in 1210, 
had met with serious resistance at Lacedaman, the populous 
and strongly f(»rtified Byzantine city, situate near the Eurotas, 
on the site of the ancient Doric Sparta. After the most vio- 
lent assaults during five days, the French knights at last 
broke into the city, sword in hand, and the humane GeaSrej 
of y illehardoin, the bailiff of the principality, had some diffi- 
culty in putting a stop to the slaughter of the brave and un- 
happy citizens. 

Struck with the beauty of the scenery and the strength of 
the position. William of Y illehardoin, the third Prince of Mo- 
rea, some years later (1248), after the complete subjugation 
of the peninsula, chose his residence in the neighborhood of 
Sparta, on a high rock in the most picturesque situation, at 
the base of Mount Taygetus. There he built a large and 
strong castle, with all the gothic magnificence of turretted 
walls, extensive courts, and a high central fortress donjon 
(keep), where he took up his permanent habitation. It was 
called Misithra^ or Mistr&s, by the Greeks, who, following 
the example of their sovereign, removed from the low hills of 
old Sparta, and built their new central city around the protect- 
ing castle of Mistras. From the precipices and deep chasms 
of Mount Taygetus, several copious springs descend toward 
the plain, where they irrigate the orange and lemon gardens, 
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the olive and mulberry groves, for miles extending through 
the valley of the Eurotas, and render the hoUow Laconia 
one of the most beautiful and fertile regions in Greece.^*" Mo- 
don (Methone), in Southern Messenia, belonged to Yenice, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Constantinople, and William of Yille- 
hardoin ceded Coron, on the Messenian gulf, to those grasp- 
ing republicans on their furnishing him with four war-galleys 
to support the siege of Nauplion and Monembasia, the only 
maritime cities still in the hands of the Greeks. Their sur- 
render, and the submission of the mountaineers, completed 
the final conquest of all Peloponnesus by the Franks, in 1248. 
At that period, William of Yillehardoin was the most re- 
spected and powerful prince in the East. He not only pos- 
seissed with sovereign sway the Peninsula, but on the north, 
the Duke of Athens, by the cession of Argos, Nauplia and 
Corinth, acknowledged himself his liegeman, while the Count 
of- Bodonitza at Thermopylse, and the feudatories of Euboea, 
followed his banner, and the Duke of Naxos, with his fleet, 
protected the Mgea,n and the coasts of Morea from the piracies 
of the Turks. Order and tranquillity reigned in the interior 
of his fertile and beautiful, dominions. The Greeks were 
busily occupied with their commerce and agriculture; the 
Sclavonians of Skorta and Sclavoohori were pacified and taken 
into pay by government. The French barons and knights, 
comfortably established in their castles beneath the beautiful 
sky of Greece, soon found there a new and pleasant home, 

^ After the defeat and capture of William Yillehardoin, at F&> 
lepi, in Macedonia, in 1269, and the Bnrrender of Laconia to Michael 
Palffiologna, Mistras became the seat of the renewed Greek govern- 
ment in the Morea, and sevAral beantifiil Byzantine churches and con- 
vents built at that time^ attest to the tasteful architecture of the Greeks; 
during the fourteenth and fifteenUi centuries, and the wealth and im- 
portance of Mistrae, the residence of the Palaologian princes* or Des- 
pots of the Morea. In 183Y, while some repairs were imdertaken in the 
French castle, a complete suit of armor with iron greaves, and a knight's 
helmet, was discovered, which was presented by the modern Spartans 
to King Otho, during a subsequent visit of the Ro^al Couple to the city. 
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which made them even so far forget the old that they called 
themselves after the Greek names of their estates ; thus, for 
instance, Hugh de Brienne became Lord of Caritena, Bobert 
de Tremouille, Lord of Ohalandritza ; Ralph, Lord of Kal- 
avTjta ; John, Lord of Passava, and so others. GeoSrej II. 
married Agnes, the daughter of the Latin Emperor, Peter of 
Gourtenaj, and the barons imitating the example of their 
sovereign, sent to France for their brides, sisters and families, 
and soon old Peloponnesus became so changed that it was 
called '^ /a y^t/n^ Franee,^^ Not only the French crusaders 
found anew field for activity in the East; even the Greeks 
themselves began to take up chivalrous habits ; they became 
fitmiliar with French minstrelsy, they tuned their harps to the 
songs of daring deeds, and lady-love, and their chroniclers 
sang in artless but spirited verses the wars of the crusaders 
in the Morea. 

The prosperous state of the French principality in the 
Peninsula was, however, of short duration. The feudal 
system, and the warlike manners of western Europe, could not 
strike deep roots in the East. Without the slightest know- 
ledge of the classical antiquity of Greece, or any sympathy 
for its modem Greco-Sclavonian population, the Latin barons 
considered the country as a conquest, which could only be 
maintained by dint of the sword; while the Greeks, op- 
pressed by the continual civil feuds of their masters, soon 
discovered the real weakness of the foreign government, and 
turned their hopes towards the rising Empire of Nicsea. Some 
few Romanic elements had penetrated the mixed population 
of Morea, and the Moreotes had taken a tincture of the civili- 
zation of the Franks; but it soon disappeared during the 
storms of the Turkish wars, and thus the ruinous castles, the 
popular traditions, and a few chronicles and dialectical forms 
in the modern Greek language, are at present the only relics 
that have survived the conquests of the crusaders in Greece, 

William of Villehardoin imprudently joined the Despot of 
Epirus, Michael II., in his war against the Greek Emperor 
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of Nicsea. With his whole feudal force he entered the high- 
lands of Macedonia, where, abandoned by the Epirote and his 
light-footed Albanians, the French chivalry was surrounded 
by the Greek army of Michael VIII. Palaeologus, and his 
allies the Kumans, and su£fered a total defeat in the defiles of 
Perlepi (Prilapon). The Prince of Morea fled in disguise, 
but being captured at Castoria, was carried in triumph to 
Nicaea, and could only obtain his release by surrendering 
three of the most important fortresses of his principality — 
Monembasia, Misit^a, and Maina — ^into the hands of the 
Emperor Michael, who, in the mean time had reconquered 
Constantinople, and put an end to the Erankish Empire of 
Bomania. As soon as the Imperial standard appeared on 
the coast of Morea, the Greeks arose against their foreign 
masters, and though the knights defended every inch of 
ground with the most exalted valor, and often routed the dis- 
orderly bands of the Greeks, they could not defend their 
isolated castles in so mountainous a region, and were driven 
into the western and northern parts of the Peninsula. There, 
in the plain of Elis, and in the strongholds of Achaia and 
Argolis, they still maintained themselves under the suzerainty 
of the Kings of Naples during the fourteenth century, until 
the Osmanli Turks, in the fifteenth, put ao. end to their do- 
minion in the Morea.^*^ 

XI. Oriental Conquests op Venice. 

359. Extent and Organization op her Colonies. — 
Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the Venetian 
Republic (272-323) had extended her conquests in the Archi- 

^^HUiory of the Morea during the Middle Ages, by Prol Falmerayer, 
Vol II., and the admirable sketch of the Frankish dominion in the 
Peninsula, by Prot Ernst CJurtius, in his Feloponnesoi, VoL L, 6otha» 
1861. Important hints and topographical descriptions are likewise 
found in Dr. Louis Ross's Rei$en und JReiterouUn im Peloponnes, Bei> 
lin, 1841. 
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pelago, snd possessed the following colonies and territories :— 
I. A fortified quarter in the dty of Oonstantinople, with 
the sabnrbs of Pera and Galatd on the northern shore of the 
Golden HomJ** II. The Duchy of Kallipolis, comprising 
the Thracian Chersonese, with the cities of Kallipolisj Rho- 
dosias, JHerakleia, and seyeral ports on the opposite coast of 
Asia Minor. III. The southwestern district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with the strongly-fortified cities of Kmon and 
Modon, lY. The Duchy of Crete (Candia), with the cities 
of Caneaj RettimOy Candiay Sfakia, and Mirabella on the 
coast, and San Bonifazio in the interior. This splendid isl 
and had been purchased ef the Marquis of Montferrat, and 
became an important settlement for the Yenetian nobility. 
The rich lands were diyided into one hundred and thirty-two 
knights' fiefs, and four hundred and eight sergeants' tenures^ 
all held with military tenure. The Yenetian NebUi formed 
the High Council, at the head of which stood the Captain- 
General of the army. Y. The County of Negroponte (island 
of Euboea), with the strong fortress of ChcUkis on the strait 
of Euripos — opposite to Bceotia, and the cities of Oreos^ 
Astura and Karystes. Under the goTcmment of Negroponte 
ranged the smaller islands Skyros, SkiathoSj ShopdoSy Chdi- 
dromif Keos (Zia), on the southern coast of Attica, together 
with JEgina and Salamis in the Saronic Gulf, and Cerigo 
(Cythere) under the frowning promontory of Cape Malea, in 
the Morea.>« 

^ Thifl important central emporiam for their oommeroe the Yene- 
tUns lost, when, in 1261, Michael PalaeologtiB, with the aid of the 
Genoeee, expelled the Franks from Constantinople, and granted to that 
hated riyal of Venice the ports and pziyileges which she formerly had 
possessed in Thrace. 

'** The smaller isles Porat (Kalanria), Idra (HydreaX and Spetza 
(Typarenos), under the coast of Argolis, seem not to hare been per- 
manently occupied by the Venetians. They served as a refiigo to the 
Albaniant (Araauts), when their country, after the death of George 
Gastriotis, was inraded by Mohammed II, in 1470. See the Menudr 
<m Hydra^ by Antonios Miaulis, Munich, 1884 (in modem Greek). 
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At the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, the 
Venetian Repal)lic was not populous and strong enough to 
take possession of the numerous islands which had been as- 
signed to it in the partition of the Greek Empire. The 
Senate, therefore, permitted the Venetian nobles to fit out 
expeditions for the occupation of the islands, reserving only 
the sovereignty to the mother state. In consequence of this 
permission many maritime expeditions took place; thus 
Stampcdia was occupied by the Quirini ; Andros, by Marino 
Dandolo ; Tipx)s, Mykoni, Skyros^ Lemnos^ Chios and Samos, 
by the Ghisi ; Keos, by Giustiniani ; but the most brilliant 
conquest was that of the Cydadian Islands j by the distin- 
guished nobleman Mark Sanudo, in 1207, who, as Duke of the 
Archipelago, soon became independent of the Bepublic of 
Saint Mark. 

360. The Ionian Islands belonged during this period to 
small dynasties of Frankish nobles, who had sprung up during 
the crusades, and claimed the protection either of the Kings 
of Naples or the Despots of Epirus, Zante (the ancient 
Zakynthos), Cephaloniaj Itaka, and Santa Maura (Leu- 
kadia), were, during the fourteenth cejitury, held by the 
Beneventine family of Tooco, which, by marriage into the 
Greek dynasty of Arta, had inherited Akarnania, JBtolia, and 
part of southern Epirus, and called themselves Dukes of JLeu- 
kadia and Despots <tf Arta, Charles Tocco was the last des- 
pot ; the Turks drove him from lodnnina and jSStolia in 1431, 
and his son, Leonardo II., lost Leukadia and Cephalonia in 
1469. Corfu (Corcyra), the most important of the Ionian Is- 
lands, both on account of its fertility and position at the mouth 
of the Adriatic Gulf, remained long under the supremacy of 
the Bangs of Naples, until it, in 1386, was conquered by the 
Venetians. 
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XIL DucHT OF Naxos or of the Archipelago, 1207-1566. 

361. Extent, Constitution and Dynasties. — The easy con- 
quest of Naxos by Mark Sanudo and his Venetian adventnrers 
in 1207 was followed by that of the other Cycladian islands. 
ParoSy AntiparoSy AmorgoSj Siphnos^ Kimolos^ Milos, Polikan- 
droSy Nio, Santorini (Thera), and Anaphi recognized his sway 
and were distributed as fiefs among his knights. Naxos, the 
gem of the Grecian islands, became the ducal residence ; the 
opposite Paros, with its excellent harbors of Santa Maria and 
of Parecchidj was the naval station for his galley fleet. In 
Naxos the active and intelligent Mark Sanudo built a magni- 
ficent castle, with twelve strong towers, on the high hill above 
the Greek metropolis on the northwestern coast. The natives 
obtained favorable terms from their conqueror ; he guaranteed 
them the possession of their property and lands, and thoy con- 
tinued to enjoy their privileges and the exercise of the Grecian 
rites of their Church. Sanudo received the ducal title from 
the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, which he left, together 
with his consolidated and beautiful duchy, to his successors, 
in 1220.'«* 

It would appear strange that the reviving Greek Empire 
of the Palaeologi, who reconquered the greater part of Greece 
from the Franks and Asia Minor from the Turks, should have 
permitted the Dukes of Naxos to sit quietly on their usurped 
throne of the JBgean islands ; yet we can discover the cause of 
this remarkable longevity of the Frankish principality, not only 

^ Six dukes of the family Sanudo followed until 1307. The feunily 
Dalle Carceri from Negroponte then inherited the duchy by marriage. 
But the third duke, Niccol6 Dalle Carceri, lost the duchy and his life 
in revenge of a terrible crime he had committed on an innocent Greek 
maiden. The Greek Archons, led on by the intriguing nobleman Fran 
cesco Crispo, surprised and stabbed the duke at his hunting castle^ 
Paratrecho, in 1881, and the third dynasty of the Crispi maintained 
their independence until the Turkish conquest in 1566. 
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in the great talents and native valor of the dukes of the fami- 
lies of Sanudo and Dalle Carceri, but likewise in the powerful 
protection awarded them by the Pope, and the Venetian Re- 
public, who with her fleets sustained the monopoly of her 
eastern commerce for two centuries victoriously against 
Genoese, Greeks, and Turks.*** 

XIII. Possessions op the Military Order of the Hos- 
pital OP Saint John, 1310-1522. 

362. Conquests. — The Mamlukes of Egypt having obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1291, the Knights 
of Saint Jc^n sought a refuge in Cyprus, where the Knights 
Templars already had large estates and castles; and King 
Henry II. of Lusignan now likewise invested the former with 
the town and castle of Limisso (348). Yet the enterprising 
warriors, less corrupted than the Templars, who at that time 
returned to Europe only to meet destruction, sought a new 
sphere of activity by the conquest of Rhodes in 1310. That 
delightful island had remained in the possession of the Genoese 
family of Gavala during the thirteenth century, and then de- 
volved on the Greek Emperors of Constantinople. But dur- 
ing the weak and turbulent reign of Andronicus the Younger, 
Turkish and Arab corsairs from the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria had established themselves on the island, united with 
the Greek inhabitants, and extended their piratical expeditions 
over the adjacent islands of the ^gean. Thus the Knights 
Hospitallers found it easy, with the support of the Pope, to 
assemble a large crusading army of German and Italian war- 
riors at Brindisi, whom they transported to the East on 
a Neapolitan fleet The Crusaders united with the Knights 
of Saint John, and, defeating the Saracens on the sea, landed 
suddenly at Rhodes. They then stormed gallantly its strongly 
fortified capital under the command of the Grand Master 
Eulco de Yillaret, and carried it, sword in hand, on the day 

^ Colonel Finlay's MeduBval Greece and IVeHnni, p.>. ;.2C-60. 
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of the Yiigin — ^August 15ih, 1310. Lindas and the oth^ 
cities in the island surrendered; but it was not until after 
an obslinate war&re of four years, that the order could ex- 
tend its dominion over the surrounding group pf smaller 
isles, Syme^ ChalkiSy LerOy Nisyros^ KalymnoSy KoSy and the 
fortress of Bvdrun (Halicamassus) on the mainland of Caria. 
The knights of Bhodes held likewise the fortress Ak-IAman 
and the isUind of Daran on the coast of Isauria, and their 
castles in Cyprus, which they furnished with garrisons, and 
defended gloriously against the attacks of the Ottoman Turks, 
for more than two centuries remaining the bulwark of Christen- 
dom in the Levant.'** 

These were the States of Latin Organization which arose 
in the East during the period of the crusades. The Latin 
empire of Romania, the kingdoms of Thessalonica and Jeru- 
salem, and the principalities of Antioch, Edessa and Tripolis, 
were short-lived, and perished during the thirteenth century. 

Of the rest, the kingdom of Armenia and the principality 
of Achaia (Morea) became extinct in the following century, and 
only the states under Venetian protection and the duchy of 
Athens survived the destruction of the Byzantine empire in 
1453. 

B. M0HAMM£3>AN AJSCD SLAVO-GRECIAN STATES DURXNG 
THE CRUSADES. 

363. General Remarks. — ^We shall here give a glance 
at the Mohammedan,*' Grecian, and Slavonian States which rose - 
in the East during the Crusades and on the expulsion of the 
Latins from their short-lived conquest. These were seven, 
viz. : I. The State of the Assassins. IL The Empire of 
the Eyubids and the Baharid Mamlukes in Syria and Egypt. 

^ See the descriptioii of all those ifilands in Pro! Louis Ross's 
InselreUen, Tubingen, 1840-60, Vol I.-V. (we quote from memory) ; 
and for the conquest of Rhodes our articles, A day on Jihodet, in the 
New- York Knickerbocker, October and November, 1846. 
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IIL The Eongdom of Bulgaria. lY. The Kingdom of 
Servia. Y. The renewed Byzantine Empire of Niaea and 
ConsUtfUinople. YI. The Despotat of ^jnriM. YIL Duchy 
of Great Wallachia. YIII. The Oomnenian Empire of TrO' 
bizofui, 

I. State of the Assassins. 

364. Origin, Organization and Extent. — The enthu- 
siasm of the crusaders was met in the East bj a similar ex- 
citement, which gave birth to societies formed in the spirit of 
Mohammedanism, and springing directly from the desire of 
sustaining the cause of Allah and his prophet by the extreme 
of religious fanaticism. Hassan-Ben-Sahab is the mysterious 
reformer — dai — of Islam. He appeared on Mount Lebanon 
after the middle of the eleventh century, preaching the re- 
form with extraordinary eloquence ; but his fiery ambition urged 
him forward beyond the bounds of his mission. As the Imam 
of Mohammed, he proclaimed the second advent of the Pro- 
phet ; he enraptured the masses with his vehement exhortations 
of the austerest observances of Islamism ; he formed a body- 
guard of Fedavies or initiated in the mysteries of the advent, 
and occupied Alamut, in the mountains of Dilem. Urged on by 
his ambition, he boldly changed the creed, and proclaimed that 
^' There was no God but Crod, and that Hassan toas the Fro- 
phet of God,^^ and at the head of thousands of fanatical follow- 
ers built up his empire extending from the frontiers of Persia 
to the coast of the Mediterranean. Yet it was not a state 
with a united territory. It was only an order of &natics called 
Hatsheshim^ or as the crusaders pronounced it, Assassins^ who^ 
from their numerous strongholds all along the mountains, obey- 
ed the commands of the terrible Prophet, the Sheik al Dfebal, 
the Ancient of the Mountain, and kept the people in the most 
fearful subjection to his invisible power. Hassan, in his snow- 
white caftan and turban, the emblem of purity, was the grand 
master of his order of Saracen Knights or Fedavies, who, under 
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their three Dais al-Kehir^^'^ or grand priors, were trained to 
the most extraordinary obedience and self-sacrifice. Fearful, 
almost incredible, were the secret murders of the devoted As- 
sassins. The ministers, the viziers in Bagdad, in Cairo, the 
chieftains in the mountains, the Kaliphs, the Sultans sur- 
rounded by their courtiers and life-guards, — Count Raymond 
II. of Toulouse before Tripolis in 1151 — the Marquis Con- 
rad of Montferrat in Acre in 1 192, several kings, distinguished 
prelates, and knights — ^not only in Palestine, but even in 
Europe — ^fell beneath the dagger or by the poison of the invis- 
ible Old Man of the Mountain. The terror was so great that 
every demand of the mysterious chief was immediately complied 
with, for the secret members of this Mohammedan Temple 
were every where. Their principal castles were Alamut or 
Vulture's Nest, situated to the north of Casbin on the frontier 
mountains of Dilem, the seat of the Old Man, Riidhar on 
the west, and Lamsir and Kirdkuh on the northeast of Ala- 
mut, were impregnable fortresses, held by the fanatics. Tab- 
'sin (Tubbus), Tun and Kanain, Assassin castles of Kuhis- 
tan in Persia, secured his influence in the east, while the for- 
tresses of Shadeir (Schadiz), near Ispahan, Dirktd and Kair 
endshan, farther south, extended his authority toward the 

^ Malek-Shah, the Sultan of Mossoul, astonished at this far-spreading 
heresy, marched his army against Hassan and sent his envoy to the cas- 
tle of Alamut to enforce submission. The old Sheik of the Mountains^ 
surrounded by his Assassins, received the Turk, and beckoning one of 
his followers said : "Stab thyself" — ^and to another: " Throw thyself 
down from the battlements" — and before the words were pronounced 
his disciples had obeyed him and lay expiring — ^the one at the feet of the 
Turk — ^tlie other, lacerated at the bottom of the precipice I not only as 
willing but as joyful martyrs to their £Edth. The terr^le old man then 
turned to the trembling envoy : " Go tell thy master what thou hast 
seen, and add, that seventy thousand heroes like these obey my nod." 
The Sultan still advanced, but on seeing, the next morning, a mysterious 
dagger sticking in his pillow, in the most retired part of his tent^ he be- 
came so frightened that he ordered the retreat of his army, and lefb the 
old monster of the mountain to himsel£ 
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wost. Thus a chain of strongholds brought the Sheik in com- 
munication with his 'most important possessions, those of the 
district of the Ismaelites (279) on Mount Lebanon between the 
principality of Antioch and the county of Tripolis. Here the 
treacherous Assassins or Ismaelites possessed the castles of Ma^- 
yad^ Kehef^ Kadmus and SzaJUa^ in the highest range of the 
mountain, and the still more important Balanea^ Banias ( Va- 
lenia) on the sea-coast, which in its strong position among pre 
cipitous rocks cut off the communication between the Christian 
States. At Alamut and Masyad were the luxuriant gardens 
concealed by high walls, where the young fedavies, intoxicated 
with hashish^^ were carried to taste the joys of paradise (as 
they were made to believe), and were thus rendered willing to en- 
counter death in order to secure a permanent seat in that abode 
of bliss. Under the Sheik stood, 1st, the three Dais al-EJebir 
(grand priors of the order) ; 2d, the Dais or initiated masters ; 
3d, the RefeekSy or companions ; 4th, the Fedavies^ or devo- 
ted ; 5th, the LaseekSy aspirants or novices, and lastly the mul- 
titude of the profane people. The fundamental maxim of the 
creed, which separated the secret doctrines of the initiated As- 
sassins from the austere public tenets of the mass of the com- 
mon people, was most carefully preserved, and the people were 
held to the strictest injunctions of the Koran. The East did 
not detect the motive power of the Assassins' Chief; the trem- 
bling multitudes only saW the poniard strike those who had of- 
fended the Envoy of the invisible Imam himself, the forerun- 
ner of the Great Prophet, who was expected to arrive in power 
and glory to assert his dominion on earth. The eastern 
branch of the Assassins was destroyed by the Mongols during 
the invasion of Hulagu in 1258. In Syria they continued to 
alarm the crusaders for fourteen years longer, until their 
strongholds, Masyad and Banias, were besieged and taken by 
Bibars, the Mamluke Sultan of Egypt, and the rest of the As- 
sassins fled into the higher ranges of the mountain, where they 

"* Hashish was an intoxicating beverage distilled from linseed. 
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IL Emfole op the ETunm .ahd Mamlitke Sui-tahs. 

365. £xTE3CT AHD Dtxasties. — ^The great Salah-ed-Din, 
the son of Ejnb (1137-1192), kid in 1174 the foundation of 
the TMBi empire of the Eyubids, on the ruins of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem. The pious and generous Sultan discoTer- 
ed that the Christian fanaticism eould only he vanquished by 
a similar enthusiasm among the Mohammedans. But his chiT- 
alrous heart despised the dagger of the Assassins, and he joy- 
fuUj brandished the scimetar of the Mamluke. Both Turks 
and Arabs had become degenerated ; they could no longer re- 
sist the flower of European chivalry. It was the hardy sons 
of Mount Caucasus and of Koordistan, who, by a particular 
drill, were to form the strength of his army. Carried away 
from their home in tender age by Syrian merchants, the young 
Circassians were trained to arms under the proud name of 
Mamluke. Without relatives or a native country they form- 
ed the body-guard of their chief, with the brightest hopes of 
rank and advancement ; they mounted the fleetest steeds of 
Arabia ; the finest armor, the best tempered weapons adorn- 
ed their handsome persons, and beneath their yellow standards 
the Mamlukes became the most formidable cavalry of Eastern 
warfare. At the head of these troops Salah-ed-Din extended his 
empire from the frontiers of Armenia along the Euphrates to 
Arabia, Egypt and westward along the sea-coast to Barka, 
on the outskirts of the Libyan desert. Damascus was his 
capital, and there he died in 1192.'** His vast dominions 

"■• The sepulchral monnment of Salah:ed-I>iii, forms a large irregular 
building of white and blaek marble, with many cupolas and lofty arched 
windows covered with gilt inscriptions. It stands in the Derwith street^ 
on the caravan route to Jerusalem and Mecca ; but though it is still 
devoutly yisited by the Moslem pilgrims it is rapidly &lling in ruins. 
See our articles **An Exourtion to Danuueua and Baalbek," in the 
American Review for August and September, 184& 
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were again divided, and underwent many revolntions, until the 
revolt of the Baharid Mamlukes against the last Eyubid 
Saltan, in 1250, brought the power into the hands of these 
wild and homeless warriors. Sultan Bibars reconquered 
Antioch, Tripolis, and the greater part of Syria, in' 1260- 
1277, and Sultan Chalil (1290-1294) expelled the Christians 
from their last possessions in Acre, Beirut and Tyre. Thus 
began in the East the long, barbarous, and lawless rule of 
the Caucasian adventurers ; Syria and Palestine were totally 
devastated, the Christian monuments burned and destroyed, 
and misery brought over the decimated population, while 
Egypt became prosperous by her manufactures and commerce. 
Sulta.n Kelawun concluded treaties of commerce with Aragon 
and Venice in 1289. The Genoese had their consuls and em- 
porium in Alexandria. Egyptian industry consisted princi- 
pally in paper, carpets, and excellent linen. Agriculture was 
flourishing and occupied three hundred thousand /e/Zo^^ (peas- 
ants). 

The Mamlukes did not degenerate ; new bands of gallant 
youths from Mount Caucasus replenished their numbers every 
year ; they formed a military aristocracy, whose chiefs were 
the counsellors of the Sultan and his vizier ; the great Kadi 
administered justice, assisted by the kadis of the principal 
sects, who all united in electing the Sultan. The revolutions 
of the throne were frequent ; seldom did a son follow his fa- 
ther, generally the handsomest or the bravest of the Mamluke 
cavaliers ; their life was entirely military ; they lived merrily 
on the fat of the land, without any foreign war until the storm 
of the Mongol invasion of Tamerlane in 1400, and the reduc- 
tion of Egypt, by Sultan Selim and his Osmanli Turks, in 
1617. 

366. Divisions, Cfties, and Historical Places. — Egypt — 
Missr — ^performed an important part during the crusades. The 
Kings of Jerusalem were alternately enemies or allies of the 
Fatimid Kaliphs against the Turks ; and it was in the luxury 
and voluptuousness of Cairo, that the Templars, during the cam« 
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paign of King Amalrio, for the first time laid aside the auster- 
ity of their deportment, and contracted those eastern vices 
which later, fostered within their convent walls, caused the 
accusation and destruction of their order. By the general igno- 
rance of geography in that time, the most exaggerated ac- 
counts of the wealth and splendor of the Great Soldan of 
Babylon (the Kaliph of Cauro), and the fertility of Babylonia 
or £gypt, were circulated throughout Europe, and gave rise 
to those ill-planned expeditions of the Hungarians in 1218, 
and of Saint Louis in 1248, which terminated in the de- 
struction of thousands of brave but ignorant Christian war- 
riors. Egypt was then divided into, I. Missb. Dakhiliat, 
Inner or Upper Egypt, with the cities, KosuSy Ashmunij Den- 
dera, Esnehy Assuan^ and Kasetrj on the coast of the Red 
Sea; II. Bip, or Middle Egypt, with KlmRA — ^the Victorious — 
Cairo, or Bahyhn, on the eastern bank of the Nile, the capi- 
tal of the Kaliphs and Eyubid Sultans ; Menf (Memphis), 
Btilak, Belbeis, and Ain-Shames (Heliopolis), where the 
crusaders, as auxiliaries of the Kaliph, in a brisk battle, for the 
first time crossed swords with the brilliant young Salah-ed-Din 
and the Koordish warriors, the Mamlukes ; III. Dschttf — 
Garbieh, the JDeltaj or Lower Egypt, surrounded by the 
three branches of the Nile and the Mediterranean. On the 
coast were situated the thriving cities, Scanderoon (Alexan- 
dria), Rashid (Rosetta), and Damanhur, on the Alexandrian 
canaL Eastward, on the Fatimetic branch of the Nile, and the 
Bohr Tenis (Lake of Menzaleh), lay the celebrated Damiat 
(Damietta), the bulwark of Egypt, a mile from the sea^oast 
The city was then the great emporium of Eastern traffic, with 
splendid mosques, rich bazaars, and a numerous popula- 
tion. It was surrounded by triple walls, and towers of great 
strength. Other towers in the river defended the approach 
from the Nile. Yet the valor and enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tians vanquished all these obstacles, and the desperate resist- 
ance of the Saracens. Damietta was taken, after a siege* of 
seventeen months, in 1219, and an immense booty made; but 
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it was soon lost again by the arrogance of the Cardinal Pela- 
gins and the superior tactics of Sultan Melik Khamel, who 
totally destroyed pr captured the Christian army among the 
swamps of Mansourah, and forced them to purchase their re» 
lease by the surrender of Damietta and the evacuation of 
Egypt. The same fate awaited Saint Louis, of France, and 
his brilliant army, in 1248 ; and the unhappy city, after so 
many vicissitudes, was finally razed by the Mamlukes for fear 
of a third invasion, in 1250."® 

III. Wallacho-Bulgarian Kingdom. 

367., Extent, Constitution, and Cities. During the re- 
volutions of the Byzantine Empire, under the Angeli, the Bul- 
garians threw off the yoke in 1186, and sustained their mde- 
pendence for two centuries, until they, together with their 
neighbors the Servians, were defeated by Sultan Murad at 
Kossowa, in 1389, and became incorporated in the Turkish 
empire in 1392. The Wallacho-Bulgarian kingdom ex- 
tended along the Danube, from the shores of the Black Sea 
westward to the river Timok, and was on the south bordered 
by Mount Haemus. The principal cities were : Ternowa (sit- 
uated on a hill, surrounded by gardens, on the banks of the 
river Jantra, the residence of the Bulgarian kings, and the see 
of the primate of the Latin church), Nicopoli$, Bidin (Wid- 
din), 2>rwira (Silistria), on'the Danube, Varna and iSalata 
on the Pontus, and Triaditza (Sofid), beneath the celebrated 
defile, Clausura Sancti Basilii, on Mount Hasmus. The 
Bulgarians extended their sway south of thq-t mountain, along 
the river Hebrus, but without permanent possession. The 
Khans obtained the royal title from the Pope, yet their power 
was restricted by the council of the Boyars or nobles. Diets, 

"''The modern city lies several miles in the interior. For these 
events, see the graphic description of the sieges in Michaud's Histoirt 
des Croisades, livres XIL and XIII., ^nd Mills, pages 197-218, in the 
Philadelphia edition. 

19 
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comitiaj were held ; the country was divided into thirty Sta- 
rostieSy each defended by fortresses and castles. While the 
Bulgarians followed the Greek Ghnrch they had a patriarch 
and ten bishops ; later, when they passed oyer to the Latin 
ritnal, their Primas resided in Jbrnotoay and their prelates re- 
ceiTcd the paUium in Rome. Among the many heretical 
sects were the Bogomiles, the Beloved of God, whose doc- 
trines spread through the West, where they were called Bul- 
gari (Bougres). The laws of the Bulgarians were cruel, and 
their manners barbarous, though Christianity exerted its influ- 
ence, and their kings, by frequent marriages with Byzantine 
princesses, became more polished and kept a brilliant court. 
The Bulgarians fought mostly on horseback (195), with bows 
and arrows, sabre and lance. Their banners were horse-tails 
fixed on spears, until the Pope gaye*them the Christian stan- 
dard of the cross. They wore the flowing Eastern garments, 
and large turbans, and their general gatherings, headed by their 
Boyars, made a brilliant ishow. King Assan II. built a fleet 
on the Danube, which placed him in direct communication 
with the Russians. The Bulgarian merchants enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges in Constantinople, where they had their own 
bazaars and dep6ts. Some of their princes were men of 
learning. Alexander (1330-1353) published a Slavic trans- 
lation of the Byzantine historian, Constantine Manasses, with 
elegant paintings ; but the Boyars, with all their pomp and 
luxury, remained uninstructed, and the clergy only made much 
progress in learning. 

IV. Kingdom of Servia. 

368. The Great Zupan of Servia had received the royal 
crown from the Pope in 1222 (325), and ruled his spirited and 
handsome people, the Servians and Rascians (Raitzi), as an 
independent king or Krai, Servia contained, 1, Branizowa^ 
on the Danube : 2, Shupa, on the east, in the valley of the 
Morava; 3, Kossowa^ on the south, in the upper valley of Mount 
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Scardus; 4, Rascia, northwest, on the frontiers of Bosnia 
(Rama) ; and 5, Zenta, the coast-land on the Adriatic, from the 
Drinus and the Lake of Skodra, northward to the Republic of 
Ragusa. The brilliant period of the Servian nation, their 
conquests, political influence, laws, and poetry, was the middle 
of the fourteenth century, under their great king, Stephen 
Douschan (1333-1356). Rassa (Novi Bazar), at the foot of 
the Dinarian Alpes, was the residence of the Krai. 

369. nRagusa (139) in its advantageous position had be- 
come a thriving commercial republic, which under a strong 
aristocratic government already rivalled Venice in trade and 
manufactures ; it possessed the Dalmatian and Bosnian mines, 
and its citizens were active, wealthy and chivalrous. Ragusa 
produced poets, engineers, painters and historians) and merited 
the title of the Siavo-lilyrian Athens. 

V. The Greek Empire op Nic-ea and Constantinople. 

370. Limits, Restoration of the Capital and Con- 
quests. — Theodore Lascaris had saved the Greek Empire by 
hoisting his banner in Prusa as a rallying point for all the 
faithful. A victorious reign of eighteen years. expanded his 
principality to the magnitude of an empire, Lascaris recon- 
quered and united again Bithyniaj Mysia, Lydia, lonia^ 
parts of Fhrygiay Caria and Paphlagonia^ together with 
the islands, LemnoSy Imbros^ Tenedos, Lesbos, Chios, and 
SamoSj from which he expelled the Ghisi, and other Venetian 
nobles. His successor, the admirable John Dukas Vatatzes 
(1222 — 1255), drove back the Turks and pressed hard upon 
the Latin Knights in Constantinople. That city fell at last in 
1261, and Michael VIIL Palaeologus reunited, toward the 
close of the century, Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and the 
southeastern parts of the Morea with the reviving Byzantine 
Empire. 
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371'. Genoa, on the Lignriaa eoast, had in her rivalrj 
with Venice given as strenous an aid to the Greek Emperor 
of Nicaea, as Venice had done to the Latin conquerors of 
Constantinople. Genoa therefor^ was rewarded bj the Gredk 
emperor with important privileges, exemption from duties, and 
the cession of the suburbs of Pera and Galat4, which were for* 
tilled by double lines of wall, and that high central tower which 
still forms so conspicuous an object in the scenery of Constan- 
tinople at the present day. Nay, the Genoese even took posses- 
sion of every promontory on the Bosphorus, and thus sought 
to exclude their competitors from the commerce on the Black 
Sea. They occupied the eastern coast of the Crimea, where they 
fortified Co/a, Chercz^ Chersony Bosphorus^ and Cembaloy and 
established their commercial dep6ts in Azow at the mouth of 
the Don. Having by extraordinary exertions become the 
domineering nation on the Pontus, they began to arm for that 
tremendous maritime struggle with Venice, which from the 
year 1252 continued almost without interruption to 1382, 
and terminated only with the debilitation and decline of both. 
In the following century Genoa put herself into the posses- 
sion of great part of the Asiatic islands of the -^gean, such 
as SamoSy Kicarta, Chios, Fsara, Metdlino (Lesbos), Stcdi- 
mene (Lemnos), ImbroSy TenedoSy Samothracey ThasoSy and 
the smaller groups. 

VI. Despotat of Epirus. 

372. Extent and Princes. — The portions of the By- 
zantine Empire situated to the west of the range of Pindus, 
all Epirus, Acarnania and ^tolia, as well as Lower Macedonia 
and Thessaly (Megali-Vlachia), were saved from the feudal 
dominion by Greek princes, who there maintained themselves 
against the French Crusaders. Epirus was, immediately after 
the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, occupied by the intel- 
ligent Michael Angelos, who, boldly assuming the direction of 
the government of the whole country from Dyrrachium to 
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Naupactus, on tlie Corinthian gulf, and gathering a large 
military force, secured the mountainous frontier against the 
Franks, and established his residence at Jo^nhina or Arta. 
The civil government of the Despot of Epirus was a continu- 
ation of the Byzantine forms. Michael ruled as of right inher- 
iting the province ; it was a mere change in the name of the 
government, not a revolution in the condition of the people. 
It was modified, however, by the military character of the wild 
Albanian Highlanders, who were taken in pay by the Despots, 
and now for the first time make their appearance on the world's 
stage as mercenary soldiers. The Despots extended their con- 
quest to Thessalonica, where they easily defeated the Lombard 
feudatories of the Marquis of Montferrat, and obtained even 
the imperial title. This however was, later, given back to the 
great Yatatzes of Nicaea and the short-lived empire of Thes- 
salonica ceased to exi^t in the year 1234. Epirus was divided 
in 1308 ; the greater part fell to the share of Thomas Tocco, 
Count Palatine of Cephalonia, and in 1358 King Stephen of 
Servia (364) succeeded in conquering all Epirus, Macedonia 
and part of Thessaly. 

VIL Duchy op Great Wallachia. 

373. Origin and Extent. The Duchy of Great Walla- 
chia — Meydkrf BXaxCa — or Neo-PotraSj consisted of all Thes- 
saly, Phthiotis, Doris, and part of Phocis. Its capital was 
Hyp ATA — NeairPatrai (Patrachik), in a strong position on the 
Sperchius. Zeituni (Lamia), on a spur of the Othrys, with a 
fortress still standing, though in ruins, protected the defile of -4w- 
dinitza into Thessaly. ArmyroSy Demetrias (269) and Voloy 
were cities on the coast of the Pagasetic gulf; Thaumaka, Bel- 
estinayFersala (Pharsalus), JLarissay&nd TVikkCy all situated in 
the fertile plain of the interior. MetzavOy on Mount Pindus, 
protected the passage into Epirus, and Thcdasqna that into Ma- 
cedonia. This small duofay was founded by John Dukas, who 
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proved a traitor to his own broths, Michael II. of Epiros, 
and the Frankish Prince of the Morea, in the battle of Perlepi, 
1259. At the head of his roving Wallachians this daring chief 
obtained full possession of Thessaly ; he claimed entire inde* 
pendence, and stood at the thne of his death, 1290, on equal 
terms both with the Greek Emperor and the French Princes 
in Greece. The Catalan Freebooters conquered the valley of 
SperchiuSy which they united to the duchy of Athens ; but 
Thessaly reverted to the Byzantine Empire, and was govern- 
ed by imperial lieutenants, who afterwards were, by the em- 
peror, honored with the title of Despots. 

VIII. CoMNENiAN Empire or Trebizond, 1204-1461. 

» 

374. Origin, Limits, Constitution, and Cities. — At the 
time of the downfall of the Comnenian family in Byzantium, in 
1 1 85, Thamar, a daughter of the tyrant Andronicus (849), saved 
two of his nephews, Aleiius and David Ooinneni, and fled with 
the children to the coast of Colchis, in Pontus, on the Black 
Sea. There the young princes were hospitably received by the 
Greeks, and when, in 1204, the Byzantine Empire sank before 
the sword of the crusaders, Alexius Coniinenus, then a hand- 
some and spirited youth, at the head of his Colchian Greeks, 
conquered Trebizond, Sinope, and all the coast-lands of Paph- 
lagonia, as far west as the Sangarius, and laid the foundation 
of the Comnenian Empire of Trebizond. This prosperity, 
however, did not last^ Sinope wbs soon loBt to the Sultan 
of Iconium, and the more distant conqueiSits on tke Sangarius, 
AfiiastriSy Tips, and fferakleiai were reoccupied by the 
Palaeologi of Condtantinoplo. The small Trehizontine State 
thus became circumscribed to the ancient Themes of 
Chaldia, Koloneia, and part of that of Armenia (264-266). 
Trebizond (Trapezus), on the coast, was the capital. In a 
magnificent situation^ with a fertile couiitry around, it wanted 
only a secure port to make it one c^ tiis greatest empo» 
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rkms of eastern ii9&/e^'^^ Its exports consisted in the rich 
products and manufactures of Asia Minor, the copper of 
Tokat, the brilliant dye-stuffs of Caesarea, variegated car^ 
pets, cloth of hair and wool, which in the ships of the Ita- 
lian Eepublics were conveyed to Alexandria, Marseilles, and 
Spain ; and along the Banube, and to the Tauric Chersonesus, 
from whence they were transported by different routes through 
Russia and Germany to the north of Europe. The city of 
Trebiiond, with its extensive suburbs, was strongly fortified 
by several impregnable castles, separatied by deep ravines. 
The interior of the town was filled with palaces, public ba- 
zaars, the magnificent churches and convents *3t. Eugenios, 
the Fandghia Chriso Kephalos, and the great cathedral of 
SarUa Sophia, in a delightful i^ite on the sea-shote. A 
numerous po(>ulation inhabited the city and the environs all 
along the coast, where Genoese, Pisans and Venetians had their 
magazines and commercial dep6tSi On the eastern coast were 
situated the flourishing cities JUii^aidn, Athenaiy Fyxites, and 
Sotiropolisj at the foot of the Mingrelian mountains* The 
unruly Lazi, on the river Phasis, were subjects of the Com- 
lionian Emperors, though^they often ros0 in opfen rebellion.; 
On the west lay the cities of £era«os (23-226), 7Hp(^is, Ze- 

"^The city has its name from the trapezoid, or tabular form of the 
rocky coast on which the first settlers had established themselves. 
" The sputhern shores, of .the Black Sea offer every advantage for main- 
taining a numerous population, and the physical configuration of the 
country supplies them with excellent natural barriers to defend them 
on every side. There ard few spots on earth richer in picturesque 
beauty, or abounding in more luxuriant vegetation than the south- 
eastern coast of the Euxine. The magnificent country that extends 
from the mouth of the Halys to the snowy range of Mount Caucasus is 
formed of a singular union of rich plains, verdant hills, bold rocks, 
wooded mountains, primeval forests, and rapid streams. In this fertile 
and majestic region Trebizond has been for more than six centuiies the 
noblest and finest city.** See the detailed History of the Trebizontine 
Emperors in Prof. Fallmerayer, and the later work of CoL Finlay, page 
854-498. The modern city has fifty thousand inhabitants. 
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phy^rion^ Oinaion, and Amisos, In the interior the realm ex- 
tended over the rich plains of Side, Themiskyre, and Mesa- 
chiildio?i, southward to Zigana, Fylai, and the important 
pass of Baiburd, where the high mountain range of Par jades 
separated it from the territories of the Seldjukian Turks of 
Iconium. The Emirs of the Turkmans, the warlike tribes on 
Mount Oaucasus, and the Greek Emperor, at Nicsea, were 
thus the natural enemies of the young Comnenian Dynasty, 
while, on the contrary, the crusading barons of Constantinople 
became its allies in their simidtaneous efforts against Nicaea. 
The approaching invasion of the Mongols brought new dan- 
gers, yet, though both Andronicus I. and Johannes I. 
(1222-1238) were obliged alternately to seek the friendship 
of the Turkish Sultans or Mongol Great Khans, and even to 
pay tribute and render military service to the latter, yet, by 
their prudence, they escaped invasion, and being considered 
more as active chiefs of a mercantile establishment, than pur- 
ple-born Princes of an Empire, they were enabled for nearly 
two centuries to maintain their independence, and to contri- 
bute their part to the peaceful extension of the world's com- 
merce, and the civilissation and happiness of their subjects, and 
the numerous Greek emigrants, who, driven from their Eu- 
ropean home by the advance of the Ottoman Turks, found a 
hospitable reception on the beautiful shores of Trebizond. 

Such was the state of the Eastern World during 
the times of the crusades, when at the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the appearance of the Ottoman hordes in Eu- 
rope brought on new geographical divisions of territory, and a 
change in the political relations of all the lands that came 
within the reach of their swords. 
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SERIES OF EJEADiNG BOOKS. 

BT HENBYIOITDETXLLB, D. D. 

OOHFRlSiNa . 

PBIMARY READING BOOK. 1 voL 16ma . . Price, $0 !♦ 
SECOND READER. 1 vol. 16ma .... 11 

THIRD READER. lvoLl6mo. * . . . " 2« 

FOURTH READER. 1 toL 12mo. .- . . " 88 

COURSE OP READING, oa FIFTH; READER. 12mo. " It 

ELEMENTS OP READING Kkt> ORATORY. 1 vol large 

12mo. . . . - . . ... •* 1 00 
. Great pains have been taken to make thede boo!ks superior to any 
other reading-books in use, bj reducing them to a complete practical 
system, foimded on the, nature of the language, by which the proper 
delivery of all sentences may be determine^ and Reading elevated to 
the rank of a science. The proper and ^thorough use of these baoka 
places it in the power of eveiy pupil to beeome an accomplished reader. 
The scileotioDs irill.be found to<eontain som^of the finest gems in the 
language, whidi cannot fail of interesting the pupil, and cultivate a 
literary taste. 

The EtBST Ain> Second Bicadjsqs introduce aucceasiyely the diJQTerent 
parts of speech, and are designed to oombine a knowledge of their 
grammatical funetioBs with the metining and pronunciation of irords. 

The THmn Ain> Fottsth Readebs commence with a series of exercises 
on articulation . and modulation, containing numerous examples for 
practice on the elementary soimds (including errors to be corrected) 
^d on . the: different .xpoyen^QutA of thei voice ptrodooed by sentential 
structure, by emphasis, and by the passions. 

The CoTTBslB of Readino comprises^ three parts: th^ Jirtt part con- 
taining a more elaborate deserlption of elementary sounds and of the 
parts of speech graium^tlcally considered, thaa was deemed necessary 
in the preceding . works.^ jemi^ Meoond^ a complete classification and 
deeeription of every sentence to be fotmd in the English, or in any 
other language; part thirdt paragraphs ; or sentences in their eonnee 
tion unfolding general thoughta^ ad in the common reading-books. 

Ihe Elements of Reading and Obatory closes the series with an 
exhibition of the wholeHiheory and :art of Elocution exclusive of gee* 
tare. It contains^ besides the elassificatios of sentences, the laws of 
punctuation and delivery deduced from it^ the whole followed by 
tarefully selected pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. 
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BEGOMMENDATIONS OF MANDEVILIiErS SERIES OF READERS 



Thftt the series is eminently practical and highly approved is shown 
by the following testimonials, selected firom the thonsands that haTS 
been received from pablic edncatore^ who have tested them by thorough 
examination or actnal use. 

Frvm Wauxb Bailbt, SupL PubUc SohooU, I'avr^ DU/brict^ Smo Orleatu, 

Jfay 2401,1850. 

**IliftT8 •zamlned, wlfh much cam and interest, Profeesor Mandevffle^s series o( 

Itasden, and am much gntlfled to obsenre that he has reduced the sahjeet of pmictii»- 

Hon and delivery to a complete STstem; and they poesees aach superior adyantagea 

^ tfver any others that I hare ever examined, that I have adopted them aa text-books in 

the public sehools onder my snpervlalon.'* 

%* In Jnly, 1852, Mandeville's Seadlng books wen adopted and introdnoed in all 
the Public Schools of New Orleana 

ThefMawing BeaohOion teat unarUmoualy adopUd "by As Board <^ EdueaOUm 
of St Louis, October, 12t&» 1858. 

Betdt/tod, That Profeasor MandevfUe's Series of Seaders he substituted as text-books 
ht Swan's Beaders in the PnhUo Schools of this city." 

FromVu late S. L. Holmks, OUy Supvriatendm* of SehooU, Brooklyn, 

•*Mandevl]le*B Beading Booka are used in all of the Public Schools of Brooklyn, and 
with great aatisfkction and profit, both to teacher and pupil As mere reading books 
fhey sre probably unsurpaaaed either in matter or aystem ; but as a means of disclosing 
tho true atmetoze of onr lsng^ag^ and pointing out the proper mode of parsing it, this 
asries is believed to be altogether onequaUed." 

pBor. lCAjn>xviLUi's LxoTUBm.~'*The Committee to whom was intrusted the 
preparation of an expresaion of the aentlmenta of the Teachers of the Public, TTaid, 
Corporate and Private Schoob of the City of New York, who have attended PxoC 
Mandevllle^a Lecture^ in his course on Elocution, respeetftilly report the following 
reedntions : 

**Be»ol9edi That the conrBe of Lectures on Eloention, by Pro£ Mandeville, wfalcfli 
we have attended, has been to us a aonroe of much gratification and pr(^t. 

** Besolved, That his system, based upon aoimd Philosophical principlea, is an easy, 
progreadve, natural, and eminently original method of attaining a knowledge of the 
claasification and structare of every kind of sentence in the English language^ with it 
appropriate punctuation and delivery; and we are happy to say unhesitatingly, that 
oar opinion, his coniae, if fidthftilly carried out by teachers aa he recommends, is bettai 
ealenlated to make good readers than any other with which we have been acquainted.* 

JhefoUowkitf U 9lgned byaiUfhe Pri/iuOpUa of Uie Syraenue PubUe Schoote^ 
oooceptone, 

** We, the nndertfgned. Principals of Public Schools in the City of Syraeuse, having 
formed some acquaintance with MandevlIIe'S System of Beading and Oratory, take 
occasion chMiftilly to express onr unfeigned iq>proval and admiration of the aame, as 
• the only truly Sdentiflc Sjrstem known to us, and onr belief that its univ^isal introdue 
tlon into the Public Schools of «ur country, would proves very valuable accosslon to 
the present educational fiMiUtles." 
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THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER 

BY J. W, S. HOWS. 
12mo. 44*7 pages. Price $1 25. 

This work is prepared expressly for the use of Classes in sclioftli and 
the reading circle, and contains a Collection of the most ap- 
proved Plays of Shakspeare, carefully revised, with introductory 
and explanatory notes. 

» TUB is a Toy handsome yolnme, and it -will prove, we bdleve, a veiy popular one. 
Probably no man living is better qualified for the task of preparing a woric of this kind 
khan Proil Hows, who has long been a teacher of elocution, and from bis lectnres m 
Bhakspeare, has acquired a high reputation for his masterly analysis of the greU dra- 
matist The only finilt that we find with his book is that he has left out the comic 
parts, and has given nothing of Falstafll But his reasons for the omission are sound and 
il8oriminating"<— .^7<No York Mirror, ^ 



PRIMARY SPELLER AND READER. 

BY ALBEBT D. WBIGHT. 
Price 12J Cents. 

This little volume of 144 pages combines a Primary Spelling-book 
and Reader, happily illustrated with numerous cuts, intended to attract 
the attention of the young, and to suggest thought for oral instruction 
and conversation. 

It is confidently believed, that the proper use of this little book will 
obviate most of the difficulties experienced at the commencement of a 
child's education. 

As fast as the letters are learned, an application is immediately 
made of them. 

Ko word is given in which a letter occurs that has not been pre- 
viously learned. 

The capital letters are taught one at a time, and by review in read- 
ing lessons. 

The words are systematically presented, being classified by their 
vowel sounds and terminating consonants ; and generally, at the end 
of each class, they are arranged into little spelling lessons. 

The learner is immediately initiated into reading lessons, composed 
of worda of two or three letters^ and is then led progressively into more 
difficult words. 

"This is an excellent litUe bbok for children, and an improvement on all other Prf. 
mary LeMona"— ^. F. Ob9er^$r, 

** We most heartOy commend it to the &vorabla regard of teachers and parmta"- 
fbaoA^a^ Advocate 
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CLASS-BOOK OF POETRY. 

BT EU2A BOBBIHB. 

Oootaiidng a judicions, beantSfol, and interesting Collection of Poeti j 

for the Use of Children in Schools, and private reading. 12mo. 

IGmo. 262 pages. Price 75 cents. 

SgOraet frwi ih» Auik&r'9 Preface, 
** In no way is a graceful and refined style of srp^eeoh so naturallj 
foroMd as by poeiM language -aade thoroughly laminar to-the yonng, 
'I do not like poetry; I cannot undeiEtand it»' often say half-taught 
eiiildren. Give them the poetry of good writers, -with a little necessary 
comment^ and you wUl remove all obscurity from the most instructive 
and efifeotive poetry, and all distaste to it. I have endeavored to do 
this in the following ooUeotion, and^ trust that while it exhibits *only 
things pure,' 'lovely, and of good report^* it may also give much plea 
tore, and be serviceable accordingly/' 



GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 

Bt EuzA J^BBKKS. 16ma 400 pages. Price 68 cents. 

this contains a larg^ amount of useful information, communicated ib 
an entertaining and easy style of familiar questions and answers on 
e very-day subjects^ such as children are constantly asking questions 
about 

**Tbe basis of ibis work is the * Child's Guide to Enowledge—on elementary book 
which has been xnoch used In England for many years, and is partlcalarly adapted to 
<mr own ooonti^ and nation. It commences with questions and answers on those ele- 
mentary topics which occupy the attention of the yonng mind, and nnges over the 
complete circle of useful knowledge It is a storehouse of various Information for the 
young. We know of no elementary book, that with the necetssary aid of Judicious in 
structors, and suitable lUustrattve helps, can be made more useftd to youth. Accom 
penying^ Is a dlotionaxy of techntosi terms. We cordially reoommend it to the notloe 
of teacberB."-V<mr»a2 and Meiuenger, 



CLASS-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 
By Pbqf. B. Jaxoxb^ , ISjmo. {^jdce 42 cents. 

This work is designed to ^l&nd to pupils in eotpmen ■ehoola and aeftdemles a know- 
ledge of the Animal Kingdom, not by making it a tiresome ^udy^. overloaded with 
Incomprehensible technical terms taken from Latin *d Oreek, but as a sdentiAc, 
amusing, instructive, and usefhl occupation for the Juveitte n^d, imparting a taste fof 
eidlectlhg and preserTtag zoological specimens^ fuidf^ si^l^ecta for intorestinff 

tnd elevated observation. 



StaudarcL XSdujoatiozial "Works. 



naniluai's Book of Oratorr* Part I. Part IL 

jyiarkliaiii's Blstory of England* BoTised by Eliza 
Bobbins. 12mo. 887 pages. 

Mangnall's Historical Questions* 12mo. 

mulligan's Exposition of tlie Grammatical Struc- 
ture of the English Language. Large 12iuo. 574 pages, 

Otis' Easy I«essons in I<andscape J^ra^iring* In 6 

Parts. Farts L, IL, and IIL IV., V., and VL 

The Six Parts bound in 1 Tolume. 



Drairing-Books of Animals. In 5 Parts. 

Parts L and IL IIL lY. and Y 

The Five Parts bound in one Tolume. 
Perkins' ISatkematical IVorks* Consisting of: 

P&iiiABT AniTHiiBTio. 18mo. 160 pages. , 

Elsmsntast AniTUMETia 16mo. 847 pages. 

Pbaotical AniTHUETio. 12mo. 856 pages. 

KsT TO Pbactioal AsxTHMETia 824 pages. 

HiQHEB Abithmetio. 12mo. 824 pages. 

Elbmbnts of Aloebba. 12ma 244 pages. 

Tbeatisb ON Algbbba. 8yo. Sheep. 420 pages. 

Elements of Gbombtbt. 12mo. 820 pages. 

Planb and Solid Geometbt. To which are added. Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accom- 
panied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigono- . 
metric Tables. Large 8vo. 448 pages. 

Plane Tbigonometby, and its implication to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying, accompanied with Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. Svo. 828 pages. 

Qnackenbos' Standard Text-Books* Consisting of: 
First Lessons in Composition. With Eules for Punctua- 
tion and Copious Exercises. 12mo. 182 pages. 
Advanobd Couesb of Composition and Ehetobio. A 

Series of Practical Lessons. 12mo. 460 pages. 
English Gbammab. 12mo. (Just Published.) 
Fbdiabt Histoet of thb Unitbd States. Made easy 

for beginners. Child's quarto. 200 pages. 
Illustbatbd School Histobt of thb United States. 

With maps, battle-fields, &c. 12mo. 460 pages. 
A Natitbal Philosophy. Exhibiting the application of 
Scientific Principles in every-day life. 12mo. 450 pages. 
Reid's Dictionary of tke Kngrlisk liangnage. 
Robbins' Class-Book of Poetry. 16mo. 252 pages. 

Guide to Knoixrledse. 16mo. 417 pages. 
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